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ADVERTISEMENT. 
go 


Tue Editor respectfully announces to the Subscribers and Readers 
of the ‘ Birmingham Magazine,’ that the Number for July com- 
pletes the series of that Work. It is due, however, to the 
Subscribers and the Public to state, that the patronage his 
Magazine has met with has fully equalled his reasonable expec+ 
tations. The time necessarily occupied in the conduct of the 
work entrenching upon some of his more important avocations, is 
his principal motive for discontinuing it. 'o his Readers and to 
those Friends who have cheered him with their approbation and 
assistance, he presents his grateful acknowledgments; and with 
the conviction, that if the ‘Birmingham Magazine’ has not 
merited their entire approval, it has not contained one sentiment 
which the most fastidiously moral would condemn, he most 


(brvte 


respectfully bids them farewell, 


Birmingham, July 1, 1828. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Avr the commencement of the fourth Number, we occupied the space before 
filled with Notices to Correspondents with matter, which we thought would be 
more aceeptable to the General Reader, and the Notices to Correspondents have 
since been printed on the cover. Those persons who may think proper to bind 
the Work will, in consequence, be deprived of these notices, and with them of 
some necessary explanations which we proceed to give, in order that they may 
he incorporated in the Volume. 


Believing that the Controversial Artieles were not generally interesting to our 
Readers, we suggested to the Gentleman who signed himself a “ Unitarian 
Christian,” that they should be discontinued with his reply, which was due in 
the Number for April; “U.C.” however, with the desire of preventing any 
charge of injustice having been done to “ Christianus,” proposed (although 
by doing so it will be evident he gave a certain degree of triumph to his 
opponent) to withhold that paper altogether; the controversy, therefore, was 
dropped, at once, with sentiments of respect for both parties, but with a thorough 
eonviction, which experience alone could give, of the utter uselessness of a 
Pamphlet War of this description. 


The Reply of “ Philo Biblicus” to Mr. M‘Donnell, and whichit was promised 
should appear in our fifth Number, was, upon mature reflection withheld, it 
being only a repetition of sundry groundless charges before urged apainst Dr. 
Doyle and Mr. O'Connell. We are no advocates for political Disability on. 
account of religious opinions, and we are’sure that the “ Protestant Ascendancy ”’ 
needs no such weapons for its defence as those employed by Philo Biblicus, We 
therefore omitted them. 


We regret that the Gentlemen who furnished us with papers on History, Letter 
1, and the Observer, No. 1, did not continue them, as it gives the appearance of 


imeompleteness to the work, 
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“ADDRESS OF THE EDITOR TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE first conception of the work, which is here introduced to. 
the public, originated in the design, of providing a vehicle for 
the free expression of opinion on the subjects, which are de- 
bated among Christians of all denominations ; in which an op- 
portunity might be afforded to each of the various parties, to 
convey the statement and defence of their own opinions, toge- 
ther with their animadversions on the supposed errors in the 
creeds and practices of those from whom they differ, to the 
examination of the religious world. 

Without deviating from this original design, the Editor has 
been induced by the arguments of several friends, of high 
literary and theological attainments, and by the result of his 
own mature deliberation, to extend the plan of his publication, 
so as to include notices of all subjects, which are interesting 
to the cultivated and inquiring mind. While, therefore, the 
‘* BIRMINGHAM MAGAZINE” opens its pages liberally and 
unreservedly to communications from Christians of every dis- 
tinction of creed or name, it aims at being a repository of liter- 
ature and science; containing original and selected articles in 
every department of taste, knowledge, and the arts: thus pre- 
senting to the general reader a copious variety of food, for the 
entertainment of his versatile inclinations, and to the reader, 
whose mind is attached to some particular inquiry or study, a 
portion of that specific commodity in the ‘‘ feast of reason,” 
which is most agreeable to his palate. 

In noticing the state of the arts, and the progress of their 
improvement, the ‘‘ Birmingham Magazine” will be enriched 
by the contributions of several gentlemen in the town and 
neighbourhood, who are possessed of varied and practical in- 
formation on these subjects. Circumstances and events ofa 
local interest will be occasionally recorded ; and public trans- 
actions of importance will not be overlooked, 


A 


2 Address of the Editor. 


In the religious department of this work, calm and tem- 
perate controversy will be eacouraged and supported. No 
word in our language seems to be more generally misappre- 
hended and abused, than controversy. It properly means 
nothing more than atrial of strength between opposite opinions. 
But since in that trial, men have too often forgotten the cause 
of truth, for which they professed to contend, and have ex- 
hibited such passions as could only be excited by their own 
vanity, ambition or malevolence; most persons confound the 
abuse of controversy with its natural and legitimate use, and 
set their faces against it, as the destroyer of all religion, peace, 
and charity. 

It shall be our study to show, how controversy, and reli- 
gious controversy, may be conducted in reference to the most 
important and awful subjects, not only without producing any 
of these deplorable consequences, but with service to the cause 
of truth, and benevolence. The religious controvertist has 
too often in the heat of discussion, lost all recollection of the 
object for which he entered into the “ war of words,” and then 
assumed some personal question, as the point for which his 
polemical strength and ingenuity have been employed. In 
our pages we hope to exhibit the edifying example of men 
contending for the triumph of truth, in the spirit which be- 
comes her disciples; jealous of her honour, earnest and stre- 
nuous in the support of her cause, without manifesting angry 
feelings, uncharitable prejudices, or irritating words, against 
those who profess an equal attachment to ber service, but enter- 
tain different views of the proclamation she has issued, and 
the mode of conduct which will contribute to her advantage. 

In the hope, that his work will prove beneficial to human 
improvement, happiness, and vi:tue, and to the spread of 
peace, candour, and charity, among the brotherhood of Chris- 
tians, the Editor now commits its First Number to the liber- 


ality of the Public. 


Ore, 


ON THE EMANCIPATION OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The now popular but yet undecided question of ‘‘ Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,” as it is called, divides itself into two 
distinct branches—first, its justice; and secondly, its expedi- 
ency. ‘The principle on which the claim is founded, may be 
just in the abstract; for, naturally, every British subject 
possesses an equal right to the enjoyment of every station and 
every degree of honour and emolument under the Crown; and 
yét it may be unjust in its application to certain individuals, 
if its extension to them endangers the happiness or safety of 
tie nation; or if it betrays the trust reposed in the admini- 
strators of the laws. In neither of these cases, Sir, could the - 
executive government of Great Britain justly admit Roman 
Catholics to legislate for, and govern the British nation. It 
would be an act of injustice to the nation at large. 

It is however true, that constitutionally speaking, all the 
political wisdom, will, and power of the nation are concentrated 
in the three great Estates of the realm, viz. the King, the two 
houses of Parliament, and the house of clerical convocation.* 
And these may at their pleasure, with an army at their com- 
mand, alter the laws and even the constitution of the Empire, 
as to them may seem good; but their authority, high as it is, 
cannot sanction in the eye of justice, any act whose natural 
tendency is to subvert the general peace and safety of the 
nation, to destroy its property, or to overthrow its religion. 
In a perversion of this kind, [ am clearly of opinion, that the 
nation possesses an unalienable right to resume its delegated 
authority,t and to repeal and nullify the acts of its offending 
governors; and even to depose them if necessary for the pre- 
servation of the state. Ina question therefore, involving in its 
results the most vital interests of the nation, the legislative 
bodies should not presume to act contrary to the general wish 
and feeling of the nation. 


* Tn this arrangement of the three Estates, I differ from Blackstone, who makes 
the two houses of Parliament two Kstates ; they are but one. The Convocation is 
the third. 

+ The authority of all Governments in a moral point of view must centre in the 
nation governed. But physically, it is generally wrested out of the people’s hands 3 
some Monarchs (both English and French), have however been taught, by bitter 
experience, to know where the real power, and authority of a nation lies. The pro- 
gress of light and liberty however in Britain, has, I trust, prevented the possibility 0 | 
axecurrence of similar events in this favoured country. 


4 On Catholic Emancipation. 


And this brings us to the second point for consideration, 
viz. its expediency. Our legislators, to do them justice, are 
happily wise enough now, to endeavour to combine these two 
principles, viz. justice and expediency, in general, in all their 
acts. I apprehend the latter question in the present case, 
rests entirely on the supposed necessity of conciliating the pro- 
fessors of the Romish religion, in the British empire, by throw- 
ing open every avenue leading to power and emolument in the 
state, to their ambition, or thirst of gain. No other national 
benefit I presume, is expected to result from the adoption of 
the measure, than the mere satisfying and tranquilizing a dan- — 
gerous and turbulent faction; whose ambition and thirst for 
power, are however absolutely insatiable and unbounded.— 
Hence it becomes necessary to inquire—first, would the con- 
cession of this point really satisfy and tranquilize that faction? 
—secondly, would it endanger and weaken, or strengthen and 
consolidate, the Protestante stablishment?— And thirdly would 
the refusal of it be attended with any, and what danger to the 
British nation ? 

First then, would it satisfy the Papists? I answer,—To a 
certainty it would not. Dr. Doyle, Titular Bishop of Kildare, 
the man whose spiritual authority governs the consciences, 
and directs the views, both political and religious, of almost 
every Papist in Ireland, has publicly declared, that it would 
not satisfy them, and that it ought not todo so. And in the 
same declaration, published and circulated in Ireland, about 
two years ago, he publicly laid claim to a moiety of the Church 
Preferments and Ecclesiastical Revenues of the Protestant 
Establishment of Great Britain and Ireland, on behalf of him- 
self and his fellow-priests of the Church of Rome. Now upon 
what grounds did this Popish priest, so modestly claim only the 
half of those dignities and revenues? Simply because he cor- 
dially believes his ** Catholic Church” has a divine right to the 
whole; and that the possession of a moiety, would be one grand 
step towards the recovery of all her lost rights in the British 
Church. Both Church and State have been rescued out of their 
hands; and every honest and conscientious Papist in the king- 
dom, believing as he does in the divine infallibility of his 
church, and in the divinely-decreed universality of his religion, 
must necessarily be dissatisfied with any thing short of the 
universal domination of the one and the universal prevalence 
of the other. . Political power, therefore, to any extent could 
not satisfy British or Irish Papists. But would it tranquilize 
them? It would silence their noisy Demagogues upon that 
particular subject; but it would only be to open their 
mouths in Parliament, in reference to a new bone of con- 
tention. Admitted into the senate, the O’Connell’s, the Sheil’s, 
and the M’Donald’s, would never cease their torturing ha- 
rangues until they had worried the nation into a concession 
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(in the same vain hope of tranqguilization), of the union of 
the Church of Rome with the established Church; as the 
necessary preliminary to its total monopoly by the Popish 
Hierarchy. Heaven and earth, Sir, would be moved for the 
attainment of this grand object; the talents and influence of 
every saint in the calendar would be put in requisition for the 
occasion ; and the powers of Hell itself, in the shape of in- 
trigue and corruption, would be ‘‘ legitimately” pressed into its 
service, by every Popish state in the world. A crusade 
against the Protestantism of Great Britain would be instantly, 
though perhaps secretly, proclaimed in the Vatican; and every 
county and every borough in the British Empire, where gold, 
and the promise of Paradise, could obtain a Representative, 
would soon return a Popish Member to Parliament. This, 
Sir, would infallibly be the case, nor would those efforts ever 
cease, until the celebrated prediction of Dr. Dromgoole, at the 
Catholic Board in 1813—viz. that ‘‘ the British people, ceas- 
ing to be any longer truants, should return to the bosom of the 
true Church; and should again possess the blessing of a Catio- 
lic King, a Catholic Parliament, and a Catholic Church,”—- 
should be actually accomplished. Now, Sir, whatever degree 
of tranquillity might be expected to result from such a con- 
summation as this, it. is certain the progress towards its ac- 
complishment would not present a very hopeful prospect of 
political peace to the British nation. We all know, Sir, or at 
least ought to know, the influence which the Popish Priests 
possess over the consciences of their flocks, and consequently 
how much the powers of the latter may in every instance, be 
rendered subservient to the interests of ‘‘the Church.” If 
however any man be ignorant or sceptical upon this point, let 
the following statement, extracted from a recent publication 
of high respectability, contribute to open his eyes.—‘‘ Mr. 
O’Connell declares that he neither speaks nor moves, but at the 
beck of the frish Roman Catholic Clergy ; and that under that 
guidance, and authority, he does things, at which, if acting upon 
his own private judgment, he should shudder with horror !’*— 
Here then, Sir, is an Irish Papist, the avowed leader of the 
Popish faction in that kingdom; a man of extraordinary ta- 
lents, anda boasted and boasting advocate of ‘‘ civil and religious 
liberty ;’—humbly ‘‘ confessing himself” to be under the most 
cruel and degrading bondage, to the tyrannical influence of the 
Romish Priesthood; an influence acting in direct hostility to 
the understanding, the will, and the conscience of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. Has Mr. O’C. any innate principles of virtue—-of inte- 
grity—of honour ’—Behoid them all prostituted at the feet of 
a corrupt Priesthood, whose unsufferable insolence and insa- 
tiable cupidity, demand the sacrifice of them all, at the altar 


* Kendall’s Letters on the State of Ireland, 1826, Pref. to vol. 1. p. 38. 
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of superstition, ambition, and idolatry! And behold the en- 
lightened, the high-minded, the independent O'Connell, crouch- 
ing like a fawning spaniel, and licking the feet of his spiritual 
tyrants, while he surrenders the noblest faculties of his soul, 
the best interests of his country, and the purest principles of 
his political integrity, to the dictatorial power which governs 
his conscience! I ask, Sir, ‘“‘ Is it either necessary or expe- 
dient” that we should carry this influence into the British 
Parliament? vibe 

(To be continued. ) MM 

meee a 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, AND THE 
PROVINCIAL BANKS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—An article is at present going the rounds of the News- 
papers, which has evidently been circulated under the influ- 
ence of ‘‘ The Country Bankers;” of whom it informs us, a 
kind of Committee is at present in London, endeavouring to: 
erganize a systematic opposition to what are termed “ the am- 
bitious and monopolizing views of that overgrown Corporation, 
the Bank of England.” It tells us, that “the Country Ban- 
kers consider their interests to be in the most direct manner 
invaded by the establishment of the Branch Banks; since the 
plan, if vigorously pursued,—and its patrons in the Back Par- 
four make no secret of the extent of their views,—threatens 
the extermination of the present system of Country Banking, 
together witha monopoly of the currency of the country.”— 
“‘Audi alieram pariem” is a maxim, Sir, which the equitable 
tribunal of public opinion should never lose sight of. The 
-* interests of the Country Bankers” are here said to be “ in- 
vaded,” and this is the crime with which the Directors of the 
Bank of England stand charged. Opposition, Sir, is the life 
of trade; and the trade of Banking is as fairly open to compe- 
tition as any other branch of commerce in the nation. What, 
1 ask, have the public to do with the preservation of the exclu- 
sive ‘“‘interests of Country Bankers ?”—It is only in propor- 
tion as those interests are inseparably united with, and pro- 
ductive of the interests of the community, that their proprie- 
tors can expect the public to exert itself in their protection. 

There are, Sir, many Country Banks of hich respectability, 
and whose stability withstood the shock of the late commercial | 
convulsion, to the lasting credit and honour of their proprie- 
tors; and those establishments are unquestionably entitled to 
the patronage and confidence of those persons whose credit 
they generously supported during that awful period of alarm 
and distress; but on the other hand, how many and how great 
were the calamities then consequent upon the failure of some 
scores of those private Banking concerns ;—whose notes con- 
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stituted the circulating medium of trade, in many populous 
and manufacturing districts over the united kingdom? How 
dearly the public paid for the ruinous accommodation thus af- 
forded them, is fresh in every one’s recollection, and its cala- 
mitous results will, in numerous instances, be felt and deplored 
by generations yet unborn. It behoves the nation therefore, 
to discriminate wisely, in the selection of the future objects of 
its confidence and support, in the all-important business of 
Banking. 

If, Sir, Provincial Banks cannot successfully compete with 
‘the Branch Banks” of the National Establishment, the rea- 
son is equally plain, and satisfactory ; viz.— Because they can- 
not offer the public an equal security for the confidence re- 
posed in their paper; and common sense tells us which party 
will in such a case be most likely both to merit and receive 
public patronage. Itis, Sir, an entirely gratuitous concession 
of confidence in the public, to accept and circulate the pro- 
missory notes of any private Banking Company, as the cur- 
rent coin of the realm; and one, which, considering the muta- 
bility to which all human transactions are liable, can hardly 
be justified upon the common principles of commercial pru- 
dence, unless the most satisfactory evidence of stability be 
given to the public; and among those evidences, should be 
the constant payment of their notes on demand, in gold.— 
But most certainly, Sir, without intending the slightest dis- 
paragement of really respectable Provincial Banks—(of which 
I am happy to say, Birmingham has several) 1 must say, that 
in my humble opinion, viewing the question in the broad light 
of national security, the public have great cause to rejoice at 
the arrangement, which the Bank of England has so judiciously 
adopted; as presenting a degree of security to the trading 
community, with which it would be an act of the most prepos- 
terous folly, to place ‘“‘ the interests of Country Bankers” in 
competition, for a single moment. 

And, Sir, as to the charge of ‘‘monopolizing the currency 
of the country,” whatever may be the specific meaning intended 
to be conveyed by that*expression, it is manifestly absurd. 
How can the Bank monopolize what it is their very business to 
disseminate? And why monopolize what it is their evident in- 
terest, and grand object to circulate? If it be meant to say, 
that it will monopolize the circulation of the currency, I again 
say, this can only be dene, by virtue of the clearest demon- 
stration to the public mind, that it is decidedly the public in- 
terest to support that monopoly ; ; and I fearlessly will tell all 
the Provincial Bankers in the kingdom, that this is a principle, 
the counteraction of which will transcend the utmost powers 
they possess. I am, Sir, &c. 

Birmingham, October 10, 1827. MERCATOR, 


ey, 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE GOSPEL. 


(For the ‘* Birmingham Magazine.”’) 
“That ye sorrow not, even as others who have no hope.” 


Ou child of sorrow ! raise thine eye, . 
Thus sadly bending o'er thy woes ; 

Behold, where Mercy from on high 
Descends, to give thy breast repose! 


Weep not, as hopeless mourners do, 
Who trust to Nature’s light alone: 

Ruins of time and death they view, 
And ‘midst the dreary prospect groan. 


Weep not like them! Faith points thy gaze, 
Beyond weak reason’s farthest scope, 

To brighter scenes than earth displays, 
And bids thy drooping soul to hope. 


Weep not the tears of wild despair, 

When conscious guilt alarms thy breast ; 
Behold the Gospel’s message there, — 

«‘ Sinner, repent, and be at rest !” 


Nor murm’ring weep, when pleasure dies, 
And fancied joys thy grasp elude: 

Kind is thy Father, as he’s wise, 
He gives,—withholds,—and all for good. 


Weep not, when storms thy course assail, 
When sorrow’s gath’ring clouds come fast ; 
For struggling Virtue shall prevail, 
And reach her peaceful home at last. 


Weep not desponding, o’er the tomb, 

Where sleep the friends, thou’st lov’d and lost ; 
Nor let the silent mansion’s gloom 

Thy comforts and thy hopes exhaust. 


To these dark scenes shall light succeed, 
And earth shall cease, Death’s reign be o’er ; 
Then Friendship’s wounds no more shall bleed, ~ 
Affection’s ties be rent no-more ! 


Then tread with patient step thy way, 
God’s faithful word thy feet shall guide ; 
. + Nor fear the ills of life’s short day, 
- Religion’s comforts still abide. 


Birmingham. 
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ANECDOTE OF DESCARTES. 


Mr. Eprror,—lIf the subjoined anecdote be judged worthy 
of a place in your Literary Miscellany, you may perhaps hear 
again from your humble servant, 

3 VERMICULUS. 


Extraordinary instance of self-command, and presence of mind, in 
the Philosopher DESCARTES, when about 25 years of age. 


Extracted, for “The Birmingham Magazine,” from “ The Life of Monsieur 
Descartes,” published London, 1693. 

‘‘ Leaving Hungary, he took another turn into Moravia, 
where he joined the Emperor’s forces, under the Count Buc- 
quoy? He visited Silesia, the utmost parts of Poland, Pome- 
rania, and the coasts of the Baltic Sea, the Marquisate of 
Brandenbourg, and descended into Holstein, from whence, 
after he had turned off his retinue, he embarqued, but with one 
man-servant, for East-Freezland. When he had examined it 
in a few days, as he had done the other provinces of Germany, 
he put again to sea, with a resolution to go ashore in West- 
Freezland, the principal places of which he longed mightily to 
see likewise. That he might do it with the more freedom, he 
hired a small boat for himself, and so much the rather, because 
it was a short cut from Embden, to the first landing-place of 
West-Freezland. 

But this putting things in order, the better to provide for 
his own convenience, was like to have proved fatal to him; he 
had to do with a crew of the most clownish, barbarous ma- 
riners, that ever man saw amongst people of that profession. 
It was not long before he understood, that they were a pack 
of wicked rogues; but after all, they were masters of the 
boat. Monsieur Descartes had no other to converse with, but 
his valet, with whom he spoke French. The mariners who 
took him rather for a foreign merchant than for a cavalier, 
thought he must have good store of money about him; this 
made them take a resolution, which was by no means favour- 
able to his pocket, and that they might deprive him of means 
to tell tales, they had thoughts of making him away. They 
perceived he was a stranger, come from some remote place, 
who had small acquaintance in the country; and that nobody 
would prosecute them, if he chanced to be missing. They 
found him of a very sedate, very patient humour, and judging 
by the mildness of.countenance and the civility he showed 
them, that he was a person of no experience in the world; 
from these circumstances they concluded that they should have 
his life ata cheaperrate, They made no scruple to hold their 
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counsel before his face, not knowing that he understood any 
other language, besides that in which he discoursed with his 
valet-de-chambre. At last, the result of their deliberation, 
was, to knock him on the head, to filing him into the water, 
and divide the spoil. 

Monsieur Descartes, seeing they were in earnest, starts up 
- allona sudden, puts on another countenance, draws his sword 
with that sternness they little expected, speaks to them in their 
own tongue, but with such a tone, that frightened them out of 
their wits; and withal, threatening to run them through, if 
they durst but hold up a finger against him. It was upon this 
occasion, that he perceived what the resoluteness of aman may 
do, upon your pitiful, low-spirited souls. Such a resoluteness 
as is above a man’s power to execute, a resoluteness, which 
upon other occasions, might pass for a mere bravado; such a 
one as he showed upon this occasion, produced a wonderful 
.effect upon the spirits of these wretches. The cruel fright 
they were seized with, was followed with such amazement, 
that they knew not how to make use of their advantage; but 
brought him without any more ado, to the place whither he 
was bound, as peaceably as he could wish.” 


| —<-__ 
JONAS LAVENDER, Esq. ON EDUCATION AND 
CONTROVERSY. 


In a Letter to the Editor of *“* The Birmingham Magazine.” . 


AYE, aye, Mr. Editor, I sce what you are about; but I don’t 
like these things a bit. We had no such doings forty years 
ago. And as to these gentlemen that talk so much about 
knowledge and education, I don’t know what to think of them. 
See what your Sunday Schools have done for us! I remem- 
ber the time, when a smattering of book learning and a year 
or two of school education, made a man respected in our vil- 
lage, and looked up to as somebody.—1 used to be of some im- 
portance myself on that account—but now, I cannot say, as of 
yore, to any ragged urchin on the road, ‘ get out of my way, 
you ignorant oaf,” without running the risk of being insulted 
with the reply, ‘‘ perhaps, Mr. Lavender, I can spell and write 
as well as you.” But you must not think, my good friend Mr. 
Editor, that I have lost my consequence among the young ones 
hereabouts ; for the rogues I believe, would do any thing I 
bid them, and for the last twenty years not one of them has 
ever attempted to rob my orchard. Sometimes (but not often, 
Mr. Editor, not often) I step in on a Sunday morning to hear 
them a lesson in their Spelling-book or Testament—for though 
I subscribe to the thing, it is not because I like it a bit, but my 
cousin, the Curate, says it would be churlish and unchristian 
not to support the thing, and that it is right ina man of my 
condition to seta good example. However, I think I must be 
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eonsistent and leave off the teaching work, for my memory is 
not equal to it.—TI find I can’t spell as I used to do—and as for 
them hard names in the Bible, the young rogues sometimes 
wink and smirk at one another, when [ attempt to pronounce. 
them. You see, Sir, there’s no good comes of them innova- 
tions, as my cousin says of the late change in the Ministry.— 
By the bye, he had a kind of promise of the first vacancy from 
one, that cou/d have served him; but now, we'll say nothing 
about that. A word to the wise-—you know the proverb. 

And so [ hear, you’ve got one of them things called Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes in your town. Why, Sir, if it goes on, it will 
turn old Brummagem topsy-turvy. Sir, what has learning to 
do with making goods, aye, Sir, or with making money? Did 
not my old croney, Peter Buckle, make twenty thousand 
pounds, without being able to write his own name, till he was 
past five and twenty.—I taught him myself, Sir, over my pipe. 
It is true, his wife could scrawl and sum a bit, and sure one 
scholar is enough in a house. Poor Peter! how he would 
fume and curse, if he could hear of the doings of these days; 
when every splice of an apprentice must have opportunities 
equal to his master, for learning philosophy and arithmetic, 
and that stuff. ‘‘Oh! temporary morus,” as my cousin says, 
for he spouts Latin sometimes before me, though I tell him it’s 
not civil nor polite to speak in a foreign language, without 
talking the English along with if. 

And then, Mr. Editor, just to think of your proposing con- 
troversy in your book for every body to read.—Why, Sir, you 
don’t know what harm you are going to do.—Why, Sir, I am 
told, it was controversy that made Bloody Mary burn the poor 
Protestants in old times, when every body was forced to be of 
one way of thinking. My opinion is, that peace and quietness 
is best, and that every man should be left to have his own way 
about religion. The curate is well learned in them subjects 
called Divinity, for he was at Oxford you know—aye, and a’ 
deal of money it cost his poor father—and as he tells us all he 
knows about it every Sunday morning, for I attend Church 
very regularly, 1 never miss it except I have the rheumatism. 
—I take it I am safe enough if I believe and practise what he 
says is the right way; though I don’t just think, that every 
body will be damned, that does not believe with us, as he some- 
times reads to us out of the big gilt and purple Prayer. book. 

V’ll subscribe to your book for a while, not that I think I 
shall like the thing a bit, but just to have an eye over you, and 
to see that you don’t overturn Church and State with your 
learning and that stuff. My cousin, the Curate, tells me, he 
would like to peep into it now and then. I think Dil let him 
read my copy, and then one reading will do for us both. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, your Friend in reality, 
JONAS LAVENDER, 
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N.B.—As my pen is very bad, can’t you tell your printer, 
not to make any mistakes in putting my words into types, for 
you know, the appearance of bad spelling is such a disgrace 
now a days. Your’s to command. 


H—_Ivy Lodge, top of the SAAS Avg 
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THE TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.” : 


Srr,—lIfthe plan announced in the Prospectus of your Work, 
be faithfully adhered to, and if the writers who avail themselves 
of the advantages you promise to afford them, conduct their 
respective sides of the controversy with temper and judgment; 
i doubt not, that you will be the means of bringing the various 
sects of Christians to a better knowledge of each other’s tenets, 
and to the manifestation of kinder feelings towards each other’s 
persons and characters. Under this impression I congratulate 
the public on the appearance of your ‘“ Literary and Theolo- 
gical Repository,” and present you, Sir, with my sincere 
wishes for the success of your labours. 

I request your permission, to employ the pages of your Work, 
as the medium of communicating my thoughts on the doctrines of 
the Christian religion, to the Author ofa Letter which appeared 
ina late No. of the ‘“‘ Birmingham Journal,” who, under the 
signature of “‘ CHRISTIANUS,” suggested the idea of discussing 
the questions of difference between Christians of the Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian denominations, by the assistance of a regu- 
lar periodical publication. 

Judging from the style of the letter to which I allude, that 
the writer is a person of a liberal and charitable mind, who 
will abstain from resorting in controversy, to any of the insinu- 
ations, calumnies, and invectives, with which men of my reli- 
gious sentiments are in general ‘assailed ; and expecting that 
he will meet on fair ground, one who has renounced the Tri- 
nitarian system on the conviction of its unscriptural foundation, 
who wishes well to men of every sect, and quarrels with no 
man on account of his creed, who is firmly attached to what he 
conceives to be the truth, yet ready to give up any position, 
which cannot be maintained with the weapons of mild argu- 
ment and Scriptural authority,—I now come forward, to in- 
vite him in the spirit of Christian candour and charity, toa 
friendly discussion of the momentous doctrines of divine reve- 
lation, concerning which, he, as a Trinitarian, and I, as a Uni- 
tarian, have arrived in our inquiries, at such different conclu- 
sions. 

The subjects which ‘‘ Christianus” is desirous of submitting 
to the test of a free and liberal controversy, are thus stated by 
him in his letter; viz. 
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-1— The essential divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, as the only 

begotten Son of God. 

2.—His official identity with the Jehovah of the Old Testament. 

3.—His personal incarnation in the womb of the Virgin Mary, by a mi< 
raculous conception. ; 

4.—His vicarious and sacrificial death, and the acceptance of that sacris 
fice by the divine justice, as an atonement for the sins of mankind. 

5.—The personality and essential divinity of the Holy Spirit.” 


To the terms, in which some of these subjects are proposed, 
I might very properly object, as not defining with suflicient 
precision the propositions to be maintained by ‘‘ Christianus,” 
and examined by me: but as he will, no doubt, explain the 
terms of each proposition, when it comes to be canvassed, it 
would be premature in me to say any thing-more on this point, 
than merely to hint at the necessity there is, for the stating of 
his questions in full and precise language, in order to prevent 
our fighting with the air, to the amusement of all, except the 
combatants themselves. 

As lama Christian of that class, who believe the Messiah 
or Son of God to have been in his essence or nature simply and 
only human, though divine as to his commission, agreeably to the 
representation given of him by Peter, when speaking under 
the influence and direction of the Holy Spirit, ‘‘ Jesus of Na- 
zareth, a MAN approved of God by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, which God did by him;” Acts ii.22; and as all Trinita- 
rians believe in the humanity of the Saviour, it will not be! 
necessary for me to attempt to prove what both parties equally 
admit. The burden of proof will lie on ‘ Christianus,” who 
undertakes to make good the proposition, that the “Son of 
God” was in his essence something more than human, that he 
was God as well as man. It will be my business to examine 
and cross-question the witnesses whom he produces in support 
of his opinion, and to show the insufficiency of his evidence, 
for the purpose which he designs it toserve. I shall however, 
at all times be ready to bring forward my direct and plain 
Scriptural authority, tor the Unitarian view of Christ’s person, 
and for the other sentiments which I may advocate, in refers 
ence to the Christian doctrine. 

As the pages of the ‘“‘ Birmingham Magazine,” are to be 
freely open to all parties, and as this opportunity will, doubt. 
less, be gladly embraced by many, of different sentiments, to 
discuss in an amicable way, the points on which their views are 
opposed, I presume, Mr. Editor, you will expect the papers 
of ‘“‘ Christianus” and myself to be short. This however, [ 
shall not consider an evil, but an advantage: for, this neces- 
sary brevity will compel us to be concise in our communicas 
tions; it will prevent our introducing too many topics on the 
carpet at the same moment, to the darkening of our own coun- 
sels and the confusing of the reader’s mind; it will keep us to 
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one point at a time; and will urge on us the propriety of im¢ 
proving our opportunity in argument, and not wasting it in 
declamation. Lhope ‘‘ Christianus” will not think me uncour- 
teous In stating, that I shall expect him to appeal to Scriptu- 
ral evidence, for every opinion which he advances as a doc- 
trine of Christianity, and that 1 shall not be contented with 
his quoting passages by their mere sound, or apparent testi- 
mony, without his attempting to show their real and designed 
connexion with the sentiment, which he may produce them to 
support. In the defence of my positions, I shall endeavour to 
observe the same rule: and as I contend, that the Unitarian 
view of Christ’s person, as a member of the human race, made 
in all things like unto his brethren, and of the all- eee 

doctrines which he taught with authorit~ from the FATHER, 
that which is displayed" in the unperverted Scriptures, IL shall 
make their declarations the support of my cause, and the foun- 
dation of my argument. Greeting ‘‘ Christianus,” as a brother 
in Christ, and sincerely trusting, that the friendly controversy 
which he and I may carry on in the pages of your miscellany, 
may contribute to the interest and utility of your Work, and 
redound in some degree to the service of pure and undefiled 

religion. I am, Sir, 
A Believer in ‘‘ One God the Father,” and in 
“© One Lord Jesus Christ.” , 
Birmingham, 1827. 7 tu 
a fee 
FIRST LETTER OF CHRISTIANUS. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Srr,—I sincerely rejoice, and congratulate the town of Bie 
mingham on the commencement of your Publication, which I 
trust will have a happy tendency, not merely to excite and em- 
ploy aspirit of inquiry, in reference to the important truths 
of Christianity ; but also to diffuse, by the discovery, and 
practical influence of those truths, a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance and genuine affection, among all denominations of pro- 
fessing Christians in this large and populous town. ~The truth 
of our religious profession, Sir, can only be ascertained by its: 
fruits; and if these are good, we may rest assured that they 
spring from a good source; but if the fruits are bad, we have’ 
cause to suspect a fault at the root which gives them birth. 

Having pledged myself, Sir, to enter the field of controversy 
with my Unitarian opponent, in the fair discussion of the fol- 
lowing points of Christian divinity, and you having kindly 
opened a theological arena, in which such a discussion may be 
calmly conducted, Tam happy to avail myself of the opportu- 
nity thus afforded me; and beg leave to commence my obser- 
vations by a few general and preliminary remarks. The docs 
trines I have proposed to defend, are, 
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Ist. —The essential divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ as the only be= 
gotten Son of God. 

2d.—His official identity with the Jenovan of the Old Testament. 

3d.—His personal incarnation in the womb of the Virgin Mary, bya 
miraculous conception. 

4th.—His vicarious and sacrificial death ; and the acceptance of that 
sacrifice by the divine justice, as an atonement for the sins of mankind. 

5th.—The personality and essential divinity of the Holy Spirit. 


These, Sir, will I trust, all come under consideration during 
the proposed discussion ; but I now proceed to state a few in- 
troductory observations. | 

We all profess, Sir, to be Christians, that is, to be believers 
in and disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, as ‘‘ the Captain of 
our Salvation,” and the guide of our souls to everlasting life : 
and as the oracles of divine inspiration have alone revealed to 
us.both the author and the terms of that salvation for which 
we hope, so we must draw all our knowledge of divine things 
from that unerring source; and erect our faith, our hope, our 
principles, and our practice, all upon that solid and permanent 
foundation. Nor are.we at liberty, Sir, to select particular 
portions of the Holy Scriptures, as the basis of our creed, the 
ground of our principles, or the rule of our practice, to the 
prejudice or exclusion of other portions, because the one may 
appear. to favour, while the other would oppose our particular 
views. ‘The Scriptures present to our view one mighty system 
of religion, that is, of the knowledge, the love, and the service 
of God, on the part of man; and of the favour, protection, and 
blessing flowing from God to man, through the sole mediation 
of ‘the Son of his love.” ‘This system has various branches, 
and sometimes it presents various aspects, but they all har- 
monize in the person, the character, and the offices of the Son 
of God, and in the religion which his advent completed; and 
which his spirit inculcates, and writes upon the human heart. 
And what God hath thus joined together, man hath no autho- 
rity to put asunder. 

This, however, hath been attempted, and it is to that attempt 
we are indebted for the principal part of all the discordance 
of opinion that has so long distracted and divided the churches 
of Christ upon earth. In the Holy Scriptures we find two 
grand and fundamental principles, which are naturally opposed 
to each other, and which owe their reconciliation, and present 
harmony, entirely to the all-powerful mediation of the Son of 
God; those two principles are, the Law, and the Gospel. By 
the sole operation of the one we are condemned, by the gracious 
influence of the other we are justified ; the one conveys to us a 
curse, the other enriches us witha blessing: the one sentences 
us to eternal death, the other entitles us to everlasting life! 
Hence it is not to be wondered at, that those who embrace 
exclusively, either of these opposing principles, should disagree | 
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with those who adopt the other. It cannot be otherwise.— 
But we live under the Gospel dispensation, and therefore let 
that Gospel be what it may, it is to it alone, as it is contained 
in the whole writings of the New Testament, we must look for 
our present acceptance with God, as well as our eternal sal- 
vation. 

It will now be asked, ‘‘ does the Gospel then oppose the 
law?” TI answer, in the condemning operation of the law, the 
Gospel does oppose it ;—arrests its mighty arm, and rescues 
the penitent believer in Christ, from its powerful vengeance ; 
while the Gospei preaches to us, the complete satisfaction of 
the righteous claims of the law, in the person and character 
of the ‘* one mediator between God and man,—the man Jesus 
Christ ;” while it combines in its evangelical precepts all the 
essential spirituality of the law, to which it induces a volun- 
tary obedience, by that ‘ faith which works by love.” The 
Gospel therefore does not oppose, or subvert, but honours, 
fulfils, and establishes the righteousness of the law. It is 
upon this ground, Sir, viz. of the great atonement—that the 
Gospel hath substituted faith in the Lord Jesus, in the place 
of the righteousness of the law, as the source of a believer’s 
justification in the sight of God. If Jesus Christ had not 
“* fulfilled all righteousness” on behalf of mankind, faith in 
him could no more justify a sinner, than faith in Julius Cesar. 
For it is not faith in his person alone, but in his sacred offices 
and glorious work also, that is ‘‘ imputed to believers for righ- 
teousness,” and that is the only authorized source of their jus- 
tification; for, God hath said, that ‘‘ by the deeds of the law,” 
(i.e. personally performed), “no jéiesh. living shall be justified :” 
but ‘‘ being justified by faith, we aave peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Rom. iti. 20. and v. 1.—This principle 
therefore, necessarily involves the vicarious character of the 
Son of God, in all his sacred offices. In brief, He ‘ was deli- 
vered” (to death) “for our ofiences, and was raised again for 
our justification.” Chap. iv. 25. 

But it may also be asked, why, in the economy of human 
salvation, is the righteous law of God rejected from the office 
of justifying mankind? T answer, not because of its inade- 
quacy to that office, for the fulfilment of its precepts, is the 
natural and proper source of justification ; but because of the 
total inability of human nature, in its present fallen and de- 
graded state, to meet and fuljil its righteous demands. ‘‘ For 
all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God ;” and there- 
fore by nature “‘ there is none righteous, no not one.” Rom. ili. 
10, 23. Hence the holy and righteous law of God cannot jus- 
tify, but must condemn all mankind, as sinners. ‘This principle 
necessarily involves the inherent and universal depravity of 

the human race, as descending from fallen parents. ‘‘ For as 
an Adam ail die, i.e. spiritually as well as corporeally, even so 
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in Christ shall all be made alive.” 1 Cor. xv. 22. Hence the 
man who seeks to obtain justification ‘‘by the deeds of the 
law,” that is, by his own personal righteousness, must not only 
seek in vain, but he also incurs the displeasure of God, instead 
of obtaining or meriting his approbation, by that very attempt; 
because it is made in direct opposition to the order of his pro- 
vidence and the economy of his grace. 

In the sacred oracles of divine inspiration, we read, as re- 
corded by H1M who alone searcheth the human heart, and 
‘‘ who cannot lie,” that the general character of that -heart, in 
all its possessors, and in its natural state, is, that it is “‘ deceit- 
ful above ali things, and desperately wicked ;” Jer. xvii. 9. and 
hence the same spirit testifieth, that ‘‘ the carnal mind” of an 
unregenerate man, 18 ‘‘ enmity against God,” and consequently 
is not, and cannot be ‘‘ subject to the law of God ;” in conse- 
quence of which, its owner neither receiveth, nor can he, while 
under its influence, even know “ the things of the spirit of God;” 
which therefore ‘‘ are foolishness to him.” Now it is a degree 
of characteristic folly, which is little short of madness, for man, 
living under the influence of such a heart as is here described, 
to dream of fulfilling the righteousness of that law, from the 
principles of which, God himself, declares they are mortally 
alienated. And hence we see at once both the deplorable ig- 
norance and total unbelief of those, who in the face of these 
divine testimonies, talk about the “‘ excellence,” and purity of 
their ‘“‘ good hearts!” Such language directly gives the lie to 
the Holy Spirit of God; while it shuts the only accessible 
doors of salvation, viz. ‘“‘ Repentance towards God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ,” against its unhappy authors.— 
Meantime Gop himself closes up every other avenue, by declar - 
ing in a voice of thunder, that in respect to all personal righ- 
teousness, as the source of acceptance with him, ‘‘ every mouth 
must be stopped, and all the world become GUILTY before Gop.” 
Rom. iii. 19. The first conspicuous feature, Sir, in the Bibli- 
cal system of religion, is the promulgation of the moral law 
from Mount Sinai; the sum and substance of which, our divine 
Redeemer declared to be the pure and perfect love of God and 
man, issuing in its legitimate fruits of righteousness, true holi- 
ness, and the pure and fervent worship of ‘the only true God.” 
The objects of the divine mission of -our blessed Lord, were, 
first, to exhibit in his own person and character the most per- 
fect fulfilment of the moral law; not only as a satisfaction of 
its claims on human obedience, but also, as an example for the 
humble, but sincere and ardent imitation of his disciples to the 
end of the world: secondly, to rescue that law from the false 
glosses, and misinterpretations of the carnally-minded Jews, 
who professed to appeal to its precepts as the source of their 
own justification ; and to leave upon record, with the stamp of 
divine authority, such an exposition and illustration of the 
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commandments of God, as would for ever secure the honour of 
the Divine Legislator, while it proved the imposszbility of their . 
perfect observance, by the fallen nature of man: and thirdly, 
to make an atonement by his vicarious and sacrificial death, to 
the offended justice of God, for the innumerable breaches of 
that law, perpetrated by mankind in every age and country in 
the world. These great and fundamental principles of our 
holy religion, will, I trust, be more fully developed, and clearly 
proved, as we advance in the discussion of those important 
subjects. 

In the mean time, we may just observe, that our Lord having 
accomplished those grand objects, he retired from this terres- 
trial scene of his obedience, sufferings, and death, ‘‘ to enter 
into his glory ;” and to take possession of his eternal kingdom ; 
and he committed the propagation of his truth, the develop- 
ment and application of the holy principles, and the divine 
efficacy of his Gospel, to the sacred and powerful ageney of 
the Holy Spirit, and of those inspired men whom Christ him- 
self had consecrated to that important work, and whom the 
Father and the Spirit fully qualified to perform it. 

There is, Sir, a beautiful graduation conspicuous in all the 
works of God; and in none more so than in the unfolding of 
the hely mysteries of our redemption, as the foundation of our 
hopes of everlasting life. Of these, Jesus himself gives us but 
a very few, and those comparatively faint glimpses, during his 
pilgrimage upon earth; and hence it was not until ‘ the day 
of Pentecost was fully come,” after his ascension to heaven, 
that the Holy Spirit opened as it were, his divine commission, 
and commenced his own peculiar dispensation, by a sudden and 
powerful inspiration of the heralds of salvation. 

Then he unfolded to their illumined and astonished minds, 
the unsearchable riches of divine grace,—hitherto concealed 
in the bosom of Omnipotence ;—but now bursting through its 
celestial boundaries, the resplendent torrent, too great for 
heaven itself to contain, poured its overwhelming streams inte 
the burning bosoms of its chosen advocates ; from whence, in 
rivers of Salvation, it flowed to Jew and Gentile,—until mil- 
lions of holy and living witnesses, and thousands of dying 
martyrs, bore testimony in their lives, and.in their deaths, to 
the sacred truths thus sealed on their hearts by the Spirit of 


the living God, 
(To be continued.) | Suck 
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SYNOD OF ULSTER.* 


{A Correspondent has favoured us with a copy of the Minutes of the 
proceedings of this Body, at their last Annual Meeting, from which we 
shall make some extracts, which we hope, will be interesting to our 

-readers.—Ep.) 


bf 
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A GENERAL SYNOD AT STRABANE, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1827,—10 o’ Clock. 


Dr. Wraicut, the Moderator, having preached from Colos- 
sians, 3d chapter, 14th verse, constituted the Synod by prayer. 
The Moderator having moved, that a successor to him in 
office be now chosen, the Rev. James Seaton Reid was pro- 
posed by the Presbytery of Templepatrick. The other Pres- 
byteries having declined to exercise the right of nomination, 

Mr. Reid was unanimously chosen. 

Moved, that the Rev. William Porter, having publicly 
avowed himself to be an Arian, be no longer continued Clerk 
to the Genera! Synod of Ulster. . 

Moved, as an amendment, that although this Synod, asa 
body, highly disapproves of Arianism; yet, Mr. Porter having 
always discharged his duties as Clerk with ability and fidelity,. 
that he be continued in his office. 

After a long discussion, the Synod, at seven o’clock after- 
noon, adjourned till ten o’clock next morning. 

SECOND SESSION.—( Wednesday, June 27, ten o'clock. )— 
After prayer, the first specia/ call of the roll took place; and a 
list was made out of the Ministers who incurred fines by not 
answering to their names. 

The consideration of the amended motion of last sederunt 
was resumed, and continued till fifteen minutes after two 
o’clock; when the Synod adjourned until three. 

Turrp Sxrsston.—( Wednesday, June 27, 3 oclock.)—The 
discussion respecting the Clerkship was renewed. After it 
had been carried on for a considerable time, the proposed 
amendment was withdrawn, and the following substituted in 
its place :— 

That this Synod have heard with the deepest regret, from | 
the printed evidence of the Rev. William Porter, their Clerk, 
given on oath before the Commissioners of Education Inquiry, 
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on the 17th of October, 1825, ‘‘ that although he set out in life 
with Orthodox sentiments, he is now what is usually called an 
Arian”—that he should have stated it as his opinion, in that 
evidence, ‘‘ that there are more real Arians than professed 
ones in this body”’—that he should have farther expressed it 
as his opinion, ‘‘ that Arianism is gaining ground among the 
thinking few,” and ‘‘ that a comparison of the new code of laws 
with the sentiments of the Synod in 1726, when the members 
of the Presbytery of Antrim were expelled, shows that New 
Light principles have been progressive amongst us,” and ‘‘ that 
the greater prevalence of Orthodox sentiments among the Stu- 
dents reared in the Institution, is owing to the popularity of 
those sentiments among the laity”’—the Synod feel it to be 
their duty, whilst they admit the honesty and sincerity of Mr. 
Porter, to express their high disapprobation of those state- 
ments of opinion, and to declare their decided conviction that 
they are not founded in fact : yet, as the removal of their Clerk | 
from office, on this account, might be construed into persecu- 
tion for the sake of opinion, and in consideration of the able 
manner in which he has discharged the duties of his office, 
they do not consider it expedient to remove him from it.” 

The roll was called, and this amendment carried. 

Against the foregoing decision, the following reasons of pro- 
test were read, and handed to the Clerk.—On its being moved, 
that they be inserted in the Minutes, the question was put ‘‘in- 
sert, or not.” The roll was called, and it carried “ insert.” 

‘“We, the undersigned Members of the General Synod of 
Ulster, do most solemnly and decidedly, yet respectfully, pro- 
test against the foregoing decision, and beg leave to assign the 
following reasons :— 

1st—Because we conceive it to be inconsistent with the ori- 
ginal constitution, and injurious to the religious interests of 
this Church, that Arians should be members of its courts, 
much more that they should be appointed its chief and most 
confidential officers ; 

2nd—Because, public bodies being judged chiefly by the 
character of their official members—and Mr. Porter’s charac- 
ter as an Arian, being matter of noforiety and record, we con- 
ceive his continuance in the office of Clerk, to be deeply inju- 
rious to the religious character of this body. 

3rd—- Because, while we are fully convinced of the sincerity 

“with which the great majority of this body have expressed 
their abhorrence ‘of the principles of Arianism, yet we conceive 
Mr. Porter’s continuance in office calculated to neutralize the 
influence of those declarations, and to support the cause of 
Arianism in this body.” 


Signed by 41 Ministers and 14 Elders. 
( To be continued. ) 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


ADDRESS TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 


BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 

Whose happy home is on our earth ? 

Does human blood with life embue 

Those wandering veins of heavenly blue, 
That stray along thy forehead fair, 

Lost ’mid a gleam of golden hair ? 

Oh! can that light and airy breath 

Steal from a being doom’d to death >— 

Those features to the grave be sent, 

In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 

Or, art thou, what thy form would seem, 

The phantom ofa blessed dream ? 

A human shape I feel thou art, 

I feel it at my beating heart, 

Those tremors both of soul and sense, 

Awoke by infant innocence ! 

Though dear the forms by fancy wove, 

We. love them with a transient love ; 

Thoughts from the living world intrude 

Even on her deepest solitude : 

But, lovely child! thy magic stole 

At once into my inmost soul, 

With feelings as thy beauty fair, 

And left no other vision there. 

Oh! that my spirit’s eye could see 

Whence burst those gleams of ecstacy ! 

That light of dreaming soul appears 

To play from thoughts above thy years ; 

Thou smil’st as if thy soul were soaring 

To heaven, and heaven’s God adoring ! 

And who can tell what visions high 

May bless an infant’s sleeping eye ! 

What brighter throne can brightness find 

To reign on, than an infant’s mind, 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim, 

The glory of the Seraphim ? 


ee 
A DEIST’S OATH. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 
Srr,—Some late instances having proved that Magistrates 
are at a loss how to administer an oath in cases of criminal 
prosecution, or civil action, to a Deist, who does not believe 
in Divine Revelation, so as to bind upon his conscience the 


obligation of speaking the truth; I beg leave, through the 
medium of your Miscellany, to suggest what appears to me to 
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bea form calculated to meet the exigency of the case; the 
insertion of which will oblige, Your’s, &c. 


PHILANTHROPOS. 


Q. (By Magistrate).—Are you a Deist ? 

A. (Holding up his right hand).—1 am. 

Q.— Do you believe in the existence of a just and holy Gop? 

A.—I do. 

Q.—Do you believe that he will hereafter bring you to 
judgment for your conduct in this life ? 

A.—I do. 

Q.—Do you believe that he will punish you, if you give a 
false testimony in this case ? 

A.—l do. 

Q.—Will you, therefore, as in the presence of that God, in 
whom you profess to believe, and as you shall hereafter answer 
to him, now make true answers to the questions which shall 
be proposed to you by this Court; and in all your evidence 
will you speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth? 

A.—I solemnly promise to do so, in the presence of God. 


I should think the above form sufficiently binding on the 
mind of a conscientious Deist; yet | am aware that it must re- 
ceive the sanction and authority of the Legislature, before it | 
can. be lawfully administered. P. 


ee 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


S1r,—It is to be hoped that these ridiculous and expensive 
specimens of national folly, are at length come to anend; and 
that our sapient governors will hereafter find some better use 
for their redundant funds, than thus lavishing away the public 
resources, in the marvelous discovery of icebergs, and fogs, 
in those inhospitable regions, to which both Nature and Pro- 
vidence have very properly denied us all access! In the name 
of common sense, I ask, what object worthy the sacrifice of 
£150,000 ;* and of the intolerable hardships, and dangers en- 
dured by the intrepid travelers, was to be obtained by the ut- 
most successfal issue of the experiment ’—Supposing that after 
three years’ laborious exertions and risk, one ship had forced 
her way through the fogs and ice, and thus found “a North- 


west passage into the Pacific Ocean ;” of what avail would the 


* How much more wise, patriotic, and humane would it have been, to have ex- 
pended this sum in some well-directed effort to meliorate the condition of the starving 
Avish Peasantry ? 
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discovery have been, either to commerce or to science? Is it 
to be supposed that British merchants, would be infected with 
the same mania, and hazard their property in such dangerous 
and unproductive attempts? Most certainly not. And in 
what respect was science to profit by the expedition? Why, 
simply by learning what we well knew before, viz. that the 
northern extremity of the American Continent is bounded by 
a frozen ocean ; in which, during a few weeks of summer, the 
huge floating masses of drift ice, menace with almost certain 
destruction the luckless wight, who trusts his frail barque to 
the courteous collision of the gentle icebergs ! . 

Had, Sir, Captain Parry and his associates been instructed 
to have taken and brought to England, the actual dimensions 
of one of those aqueous mountains ; to have accurately counted 
the number of sea-gulls, or seals, that were to be seen floating 
upon, or hovering round them; or had they taken out some 
able posture-master to have taught those frozen islands the 
common principles of politeness ; and induced them to * get out 
of the way,” as soon as they saw the flag of ‘‘ the Lords of the 
Ocean,” waving around them—any of those objects might per- 
haps have presented some compensation for the expense and 
labour, and risk of the expeditions. But, Sir, to travel 40,000 
miles, in three or four distinct excursions, merely to ascertain 
what any school-boy, who has ever read five pages of geo- 
graphy, could have told them before they set out; is really too 
much fora joke. Indeed, I think the whole merits of these 
expeditions are so admirably summed up in a few sublime 
lines, tacked together for another occasion, that I must beg 
leave to quote them for the edification of Capt. Parry, during 
his next voyage, which [I trust, to avoid all collision with ice- 
bergs, will be made in A BALLOON. 

** There was a man in Thistleworth, 
And he was wond’reus wise—oh ! 
He jump d into a quickset hedge, 
And scratch’d out both his eyes—oh ! 
And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 
He jump’d into another hedge, 
And scratch’d them in again !” 

If the British Government is really desirous of obtaining a 
short passage into the Northern Pacific Ocean, the attainment 
of that object could, I presume, with the utmost facility, be 
combined with the advantageous employment of some thou- 
sands of the redundant population of Ireland, now the subject 
of so much perplexity to the Government. In the kingdom of 
Mexico, now happily wrested out of the feeble grasp of Spa- 
nish tyranny, is a spacious lake or bay, opening eastward into 
the Mexican Gulf, in a latitude exactly parallel with British 
India; into this lake, a navigable river empties itself, whose 
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stream would convey vessels of any burthen within about thirty 
miles of the Northern Pacific Ocean. There is no doubt but 
the British Government could now obtain a settlement on this 
spot, on the most favourable terms; if, therefore, a ship-canal ' 
were cut through that narrow isthmus (of Veragua, north of 
Darien), a junction would thereby be formed between the At- 
Tantic and Pacific Oceans, which would be attended with in- 
calculable advantages to navigation and commerce: avoiding 
the tedious and dangerous navigation round Cape Horn on the 
west, and the Cape of Good Hope onthe east. The property 
of this canal would of course be vested in Great Britain, if she 
accomplishes it; and as every other maritime power navigat- 
ing those seas, would gladly avail itself of its benefit, a toll 
could be levied upon their vessels, which would go towards 
defraying the expense of the undertaking. This idea is, I 
humbly conceive, worthy of some attention. 

PATRICIUS. 

ei 


LETTER FROM INDIA. 


Extract of a Letter from a Wesleyan Methodist Missionary in the 
| East Indies to a Friend in Birmingham. a 

‘*My dear Friend,—Since I left the happiest, as well as 
‘the loveliest spot on the face of the earth,” and particularly 
that part of it which furnishes the world with toys for amuse- 
ment, and weapons for destruction; since I last had a tete-a- 
tete with you, and heard the affectionate voice of a mother, of 
brothers, and of friends; scenes, and circumstances the most 
interesting, have exhibited themselves, as well as woes of mind 
and body have been endured. With some of these you may 
have become familiar already; an acquaintance with others 
could afford you no gratification. I will therefore select such 
topics from my adventures, as I think will be most pleasing 
and instructive. 

“*You will wish to know whether any regrets lurk in the 
secret recesses of my heart, and in moments of dejection come. 
forth, to bewail, and reproach me for the step I have taken, in 
leaving friends and home. To which I answer, that I acted 
from conviction, and on principle, in forming my first resolve ; 
and a moment’s pain in consequence of carrying it into effect, 
has never inhabited my bosom. 1 believe it to be a providen- 
ital designation. 

On the Topography of India, I shall be silent. Histories 
affording all that can interest on the subject, are within your 
reach. The limits of a letter, much more a paragraph of a 
letter, almost forbid the very mention of a topic so extensive, 
I had almost said endless, as that of the ‘‘ People of India.” 
Upon the whole, the best information on their ‘manners and 
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eustoms” you may meet with in the Abbé Dubois’ work, treat- 
ing professedly on this subject. It is however, inaccurate in 
some respects, though of a widely different character from that 
of his late publication, his “letters” on the conversion of the 
Hindoos. Of them (the letters) [ can with confidence say, 
they are a tissue of falsehood as to facts, and of sophistry, as 
to reasoning. The climate with all is enervating, and on some 
constitutions it produces the most distressing effects; where 
health is preserved, the eye is never gratified with the ruddy 
youth, and the blooming maid.—The roses of England will not 
flourish in India. Itis ‘the land of the sun,” as to the tem- 
perature of its climate; butit is no less the empire of ‘‘ pale 
Luna” in reference to the complexion of its European inhabit- 
ants. I[tis xow with us as with you, the depth of winter. The 
natives are shivering with cold, and covering themselves with 
whatever they can get for the purpose. For two months ia 
the year, the greater part of the men are almost in a state of nu- 
dity, a cloth merely round the waist, and in not a small portion 
of them—only a string, to fasten a piece of cloth a few inches 
square, ina situation which_though designed for, certainly 
does not, preserve ‘‘ the modesty of nature.” The women, 
being I suppose, warmer subjects—make no alteration in their 
dress on account of weather. <A long strip of ornamented 
cotton cloth, from ten to thirty feet long, wound several times 
round the waist, and forming a short petticoat, then carried 
over the left shoulder, and brought down in front to the right 
hip, where it is fastened to the zone; and if any remains it is 
allowed to hang down; but if too long for that, is thrown into 
some graceful festoon or drapery ;—in which they often exhi- 
bit great elegance of taste. This is the only article of dress 
used by any rank of females. A respectable, well-dressed 
Hindoo female displays more simple elegance in her dress than 
i ever saw in Europe, and as great, though not so various, as 
that of the Grecian ladies, so celebrated on this account.— 
The range of the thermometer by Fahrenheit’s scale, is as fol- 
lows :—at noon, in the shade, from 80 to 90 (5 to 15 deg. above 
summer heat!) in the sun, from 105 to 125.—In SUMMER, tn 
ine shade, at noon, it ranges from 95 to 1203 in the sun, you 
literally melt. That you may judge in some measure of the 
relaxing effects of the climate on European censtitutions, take 
the following :—though the temperature is now from 5 to 15 
deg. above your summer heat, and this in the shade—we are 
clad in flannel next to the skin, day and night, and all the 
woollen clothes our wardrobes can furnish, are had in requisi- 
tion !—Our greatest luxury as to climate, is a sea breeze :—an 
enjoyment which those who reside far inland; can never par- 
take of. 

In no spot on the globe can you see the propriety of the epi- 
thet ‘* babbling”—when applied to the “earth,” so strikingly 

“i 
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illustrated as in India. Its dialects are almost innumerable— 
some of the natives know how to converse in four or five lan- 
guages—most in two or three. All this diversity of tongues, 
however, can be reduced ultimately into two original lan- 
guages—the Sanscrita, and the Arabic, or some more ancient, 
and now forgotten tongue. The Tamul or Malabar language 
is that which I am acquiring:—a language abounding with 
peculiarities and beauties.—It consists of two dialects,* called 
Rodum, “harsh,” and Shem, ‘‘ elegant or perfect.” The latter is 
a most elaborate language. All the standard writings of the 
Hindoos, whatever may be the dialect, are in Poetry. His- 
tory, philosophy, morals, theology, medicine, &c. &c. are all 
written in verse, and instead of being read are sung! My limits 
will allow me to send only one specimen, an exquisite address 
to the Deity. 

It is the most correct representation of the character of God 
perhaps in all the Hindoo writings. Itis taken from that part 
of their sacred writings called Mozhi, ‘‘ the words of the holy 
mouth :”’— 


«Thou art in the heavens, thou art above the mountains, thou dwellest 
in the ocean,—thou revolvest in the earth; but among all these, though 
everywhere present, thou art everywhere hid ;—thou dwellest among other 
systems of worlds, collected in companies beyond the reach of thought.” . 

The moral character of the Hindoos is debased indeed.—That 
foundation of all the other moral virtues, veracity, is absolutely 
unknown to them in practice, and almost so in theory. Their 
most celebrated legislator and moralist, Munoo, teaches even 
as to oaths—-‘‘ In some cases a giver of false evidence from a 
pious motive, even though he know the truth, shall not losea 
seat in heaven. Such evidence wise men call the speech of the 
Gods.” Again he says—‘‘ Whenever the death of a person, 
either of the servile, the commercial, the military, or the sacer- 
dotal cast, would be occasioned by true evidence, falsehood 
may be spoken :—J¢ is even preferable to truth !!!”—Such is 
Hindoo morality on the sanctity and importance of truth. All 
other moral questions are equally lax in their principles; and 
the people, as might be expected, are by no means dull in learn- 
ing, or backward in practising such duties. The description 
David gives of the heathen in his day, is no hyperbole, as ap- 
plied to the Hindoos—‘‘ They speak vanity (or falsehood) 
every one with his neighbour; with flattering lips, and with a 
double heart do they speak.”--Y ou might as reasonably expect 
to find a delicate ear for music in a raven, or fastidious clean- 
liness in a swine, as to find truth in the language of a Hindoo. 
Europeans who have seen any thing of their conduct, never 
expect on the most solemn protestations, that they mean what 


. © Having no characters to represent the Malabar Language, we are under the ne« 
eessity of omitting the originals, in this and other placesum_HD. 
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they say. These statements will almost instinctively suggest 
~the inquiry—‘* What has Christianity, by the labours of Mis- 
sionaries, done to exalt the character of such a degraded race?” 
Lreply, much.—W here it has been received “ in the love of it,” 
and adequate means and instruction have been afforded ; Chris- 
tianity in Hindoostan has proved itself to be what it has been 
in all ages, and among all the families of the earth—‘‘ The 
power of God unto salvation;” in other language, a system of 
moral renovation to even the most degraded of Adam’s sinful 
posterity.—I could assoon believe a gnat capable of forming 
and governing the universe, as that mere human agency, how- 
ever well directed and powerful in operation, could convert a 
Hindoo to Christianity.—[ do not mean to the name, but to the 
thing: i.e. the Christian character—and that this has been ef- 
fected, | have demonstrative evidence. But had no such fruits 
been gathered from Christian labours, as much has been ef- 
fected, independent of these, as could or ought to have been 
expected. Enthusiastic indeed would be the expectation that 
as much visible effect, and as many individual conversions would 
result among this people from the same quantum of means, &c. 
as among those where little more than the natural ‘‘ enmity of 
heart to God” and godliness, opposes their reception of the 
Gospel. The Hindoo is essentially different from any other 
being in the world.—He is fortified in an impregnable fortress 
of superstition—not the offspring of folly, ignorance, and the 
product of a day—no: he professes a system of immense elabo- 
ration--Genius, learning, and antiquity lend their aid to its 
support—every thing in political, civil, and domestic life is 
mixed up with it, and is regulated by it. To witness any vic- 
tory over such obstacles is the true source of surprise; not that 
victories have been so comparatively few. Much has been done 
too, that makes no show.—Their altered tone of sentiment on 
moral subjects, and Christianity, and Christians, can be re- 
garded as no trifle :—Divine truth is exerting its silent, though 
certain effects, among them to an inconceivable extent, both 
direct and indirect: Hindooism indeed already nods to its fall; 
and earnest prayer, persevering labour, and Divine benediction 
will hasten its crisis. It will fall to rise no more.-—Such are 


the views of your affectionate friend.” 7 
Madras, December. Eng lan a 
i 

ANECDOTES OF THE LATE DR. PARR. 


(Communicated by a Correspondent.) 


Ir has been often observed, that men of extraordinary sci- 
entific talents, have sometimes betrayed remarkable weakness 
of intellect, or at least great inattention, in reference to com- 
mon-place occurrences, which a plain mechanic would blush 
to be detected in. Such was the case in the following well- 
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authenticated fact related of the late Dr. Parr. Suspecting 
that his wine cellar was not perfectly secure from occasional 
depredations, the Doctor consulted with his butler, who could 
devise no better security than a good lock and key. Not so 
his master; he was fully assured, a few stout nails would be 
far more efficacious—the servant demurred, and even ventured 
to expostulate:—but it would not do; the Doctor was pe- 
remptory—the nails were procured, together with their neces- 
sary coadjutor, a ponderous hammer; with solemn gravity the 
Dr. enters the cellar, and in a few minutes made all fast :—- 
when lo! the learned Dr. discovered that he had nailed him- 
selfin!! The astonishment and mirth of the butler who wit- 
nessed the performance, as well as the Doctor’s mortification, 
may be easily conceived. 

_ At another time, having a favourite cat, the constant compa- 
nion of his studies, to prevent any disappointment to puss, in 
case She made her visits when the door of the study happened to 
be closed, the Dr. had a hole made in the partition wall, whereby 
her ladyship had free liberty of egress and regress at all sea- 
sons. . Puss however in due time became enceinte, and after 
her accouchment, when the young progeny began to trot after 
their mother to visit the Dr. he actually had a separate pas- 
sage opened in the wall for ‘‘ each and every” of the said kit- 
tens! So that the learned Dr.’s study had no less than five or 
six inlets for his feline society. ! 


et 

QUERIES. . 
Srr,—TI request insertion in your Magazine for two Queries, 
which [ met with in a course of miscellaneous reading. Ido 
not recollect the Author to whom I am indebted for them; 
but 1 have often thought that they might be used as subjects 

of discussion, in such a Work as your’s. lam, your’s,&c. 
CANDIDUS. 

: QUERY I. | 

«¢ Whether the holy Scriptures are not a complete rule of Faith and 
Manners?” we 
h QUERY II. 


<‘Who are the best friends to the Church, they that would remove errors 
out of it, or they that would keep them in?” | 


(The source from which our Correspondent’s Queries are derived, is a curious and 
valuable little volume, published in 1766, by ‘* a Presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
Jand,”’ known to be the Rev. William Robertson, D.D. of Wolverhampton. It is 
called, ** An Attempt to explain the words Reason, Substance, Person, Creeds, Or- 
thodoxy, Catholic-Church, Subscription, and Index Expurgatorius, &c. We will 
devote a portion of our pages most gladly to any temperate and judicious papers on 


the subject of these Querics.—_-HD.) yi 
I wel ch 
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MONUMENT OF MR. WATT, AT IANDSWORTH, 
BY CHANTREY. 


(We copy the following article from the ‘ Sheffield Independent.” We 
have good reasons for believing that it is from the pen of a Gentleman, 
whose taste and judgment are creditably displayed in “ Peak Scenery,” 
and in the commencing No. of a Work on the Scenery of Yorkshire.— 
The lovers of the Fine Arts will accordingly know how to appreciate 
the following remarks on one of the most beautiful specimens of modern. 
sculpture.—Ep.) ; 

««Sir,—l have lately had occasion to visit Birmingham, and 
during my short stay there, 1 one evening walked over to 
Handsworth, a distance of about two miles, to see the statue of 
the late Mr. Watt, which has just been erected there. A Cha- 
pel connected with the chancel of the Church, has been pur- 
posely built for the reception of this fine work of art. The ex~ 
terior of this structure is the sand-stone of a neighbouring dis- 
trict. The interior is Roche Abbey limestone, of beautiful 
masonry, in a style of chaste and simple Gothic, with clustered 
columns and pointed arches that support the ornamented roof 
above. In this hallowed receptacle, the statue of Watt is 
placed on a suitable pedestal of polished marble, which is in- 
scribed to his memory. The sculptor of this exquisitely beau- 
tiful work, supposing that its effect might be injured by the 
cold colour of the Roche Abbey stone, has deepened the tint 
with a wash of rather a warmer hue, which admirably relieves 
the figure. The Gothic window by which the Chapetis lighted, 

‘is stained glass. The bright glare of day passing through such 

a medium, is shorn of its splendour, and a subdued and chas- 

tened light throws a sanctified repose over this hallowed spot. 

I had seen this statue of the celebrated Mr. Watt in the exhi- 

bition at Somerset Hlouse, and in the studio of the sculptor, at 

his residence in London, where it was associated with other 
objects, perhaps not equally excelent, but all of a similar cha- 
racter and conspicuous for talent. Inthe Chapel at Hands- 
worth, it was alone; a sun in the firmament of art, with no ate 
tendant satellite to attract and divide attention. Chantrey is 
a very extraordinary man. On whatever work he is employed, 
he invariably thinks correctly, hence it is that his designs are 
replete with nature. Mr. Watt was a studious character; his 
closet was the theatre in-which his mightiest schemes and con- 
trivances originated and were matured. The good taste of the 
sculptor has contemplated him thus engaged; and he has re- 
presented him seated, attentive, and absorbed in thought ;—he 
has a paper before him marked with some geometrical lines, 
on which his left hand rests; in his right are a pair of com- 
passes; and his countenance denotes that he has been thinking 
deeply, and even until thought has nearly become abstraction. 
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At this critical point the artist seems to have stopped. I know 
of no Statue in the kingdom, with the exception of Sir Isaac 
Newton, at Cambri dee, by Roubilliac, that can in any way 
compete with this more modern production of Chantrey’s.— 
The prism in the hands of Sir Isaac is scarcely more intelligi- 
ble than the compasses used by Watt, In the countenance of 
Newton, there is an elevated and solemn grandeur which ap- 
proaches to sublimity. In Watt there is not only nature in 
form and feature, but mind and the operations of mind intensely 
employed on some important object. In the drapery of this 
fine figure, Chantrey has decidedly the advantage. In this de- 
partment of his art, he is unrivaled; his drapery is always 
easy, natural, graceful, and characteristic. Roubilliac has 
clothed Sir Isaac Newton with heavy unmeaning masses ;— 
Chantrey, with better taste, has dressed his statue of Mr. Watt 
in an English costume, but not with the costume of the ball- 
room. No: he has followed him into his study, and draped 
him in a loose and simple garb, such as an Englishman may 
be presumed to wear in his hours of business, where ‘‘ a coat 
of formal cut,” and a whole suit of fashionable attire, are not 
regarded as essential to the character of a gentleman. It is 
the object of Chantrey, in all his works, to identify his figures 
of eminent men, with the country and the time in which they 
lived, and to give them ‘a local habitation” in the land which 

they had adorned by their virtues, or served with their talents. 
' Canova and Chantrey have both been employed on statues of 
Washinston. The Italian sculptor selected a Roman chieftain 
for his adel: and he has clothed him in the costume of a 
Brutus or a Cesar. Chantrey, with more accurate feeling and 
better taste, has given to the hero of American independence, 
a dress and character that unite and connect him with the scene 
of his achievements and the theatre of his glory. These obser- 
vations refer to the general style of the works of the distin- 
guished artist to whom they allude; and they have a peculiar 
application to the statue of Mr. Watt, in which he may be said 
to have embodied his own pure notions of nature, grace, sim- 
plicity, and all that constitutes excellence in art. The Parish 
Church at Handsworth may be justly proud of the treasure it 


contains.” I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
Sheffield, September 18, 1827. R ) a 
—— 


FEMALE PENITENTIARY. 
To the Editor of *‘ The Birmingham Magazine.” 
Sin,—Much praise is due to the respectable and benevolent 
inhabitants of Birmingham, for the wisdom and liberality with 
which their numerous charitable institutions are supported; 
and yet there appears to be one still wanting, and particularly 
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ealled for, in Birmingham; I mean a Female Penitentiary 
Establishment. I have traveled a good deal in various parts of 
the United Kingdom, but I have not found any provincial town 
in the course of my travels, where the streets are so much in- 
fested with those unfortunate outcasts of society, the wretched 
victims of seduction and abandonment, as those of Birmingham. 
This evil, Sir, is to be deeply lamented, not merely on account 
of the pitiable objects themselves, but because of its pernicious 
influence upon society, as a most prolific source of every spe- 
cies of vice and immorality, as well as of terrible and destruc- 
tive disease. Nor are its calamitous effects by eny means 
limited to this world ; when viewed in connexion with eternity, 
the prospect is truly awful and appalling; and it loudly calls 
upon the philanthropy, the benevolence, and the piety ofthe 
wealthy inhabitants of this large and populous town, for some 
effectual check. 

There is no doubt, Sir, but numbers of those destitute and 
unhappy objects, would gladly embrace any opportunity of es- 
caping from their present wretched state of degradation and 
vice, which the hand of Christian charity might present to 
them; and I am of opinion that if a suitable asylum were pro- 
vided for them, multitudes might be rescued from destruction, 
and become useful members of society. In this respect, Liver- 
pool has set a noble example to the whole kingdom. The Fe- 
male Penitentiary of that town, is an honour to its inhabitants, 
and one of the most beneficial institutions, that ever engaged 
the charitable atiention of that flourishing place. I have re- 
peatedly visited it, and always with feelings of high and in- 
creasing gratification on each occasion. The industry, the 
order, the regularity, and the cleanliness, which characterize 
that excellent establishment, together with the pleasing effects 
of religious instruction so conspicuous in the humble and mo- 
dest demeanour of its reformed inmates, are quite charming to 
the mind of the Christian philanthropist, and loudly call upon 
other. provincial towns to follow the excellent example. Man 
of those once-wretched beings, have been discharged from that 
asylum, perfectly reformed, and thus restored to the bosom of 
their families, or placed in situations of respectable service, 
with very few instances of a relapse into their former vicious 
habits. | 

By giving publicity to these hints in your new Miscellany, 
you will I trust, Sir, thereby excite a spirit of emulation in 
Birmingham, and induce its inhabitants to listen to that voice, 
which sounding from the lips of their Kedeemer, says—“ Go 
thou, and do likewise.” 

‘ I am, Sir, &c. 
C, 
Birmingham, October 13, 1827, : 


ON HAPPINESS. 
(For ‘“* The Birmingham Magazine:’’) 


«© Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 

Virtue alone is Happiness below ; 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain.” Pore. 

A consideration of the question, How shall [be happy ? can 

never be uninteresting ; because Happiness is equally desired 
by the monarch on his throne, and by the peasant in his 
cottage. The mode of seeking it, however, is as various as 
are its followers. The ambitious man thinks he shall attain it, 
by the accession of power ; the soldier, in the hour of victory ; 
the tradesman, in the flourishing state of his business; the 
man of the world, in the pursuit of pleasure; the poet, in the 
fame of his works; and the philanthropist, in the relief of 
human suffering. Though all men are equally industrious in 
the pursuit of happiness, all are equally candid in admitting 
that they do not obtain it. There is no one who will have the 
hardihood to say that he is completely happy. The general 
acquiescence in this fact, arises from the uncertainty of this 
world’s good. The ambitious man, though he has attained the 
summit of power, retains it only by the fickle favour of his 
prince, which his fearful jealousy assures him he may in a mo- 
tent be deprived of. The soldier’s honours may be blighted 
by the withering touch of envy. Competition and losses may 
destroy the tradesman’s business, and disperse his gold. The 
pleasures which spring from gaiety and dissipation, are evan- 
escent and destructive. In-short, there is no good that pre- 
sents itself to us, but what is accompanied and counteracted 
by some attendantevil. Evenin the relief of human suffering, 
and in the sympathies of friendship, ingratitads ‘‘ more strong 
than traitor’s arms,” may assailus. If then we can neither find’ 
happiness in the pursuits of ambition, the accumulation of 
wealth, the splendours of victory, the pleasures of the world, 
or the relict of human woe; how then is it to be attained as 
In the practice and pursuit of virtue. Here we find something 
that is fixed and certain, which instead of receding from our 
grasp like the other pursuits that have been named, will fly to 
our embrace, and become more enduring the farther we ad- 
¥ance init. It will teach us to correct our tastes, to be con- 
tent with that station in life in which our lot is cast—above all 
things, it will teach us humility when we contempiate our own 
imperfections, and charity when we view those of others; — 
though we may be assailed with calumny from our foes, and 
ingr atitude from our friends, we shall persevere in our course 
with the consciausness that we are in the path of duty, and 
consequently of safety and happiness. ).. 


(Dirge 
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LETTER OF KING CHARLES I. TO DR. JUXON, 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


“« Newcastle, 30 Sept. 1646. 

«¢« My Lorp,—My knowledge of your worth and learning, 
and particularly in resolving cases of conscience, makes me at 
this time (I confess) put to you a hard and bold task, nor would 
I do it, but that [ am confident you know not what fear is, ina 
good cause. Yet I hope you believe, that I shall be loath to 
expose you to a needless danger, assuring you, that I will yield 
to none of your friends in my care of your preservation. I 
need not tell you the many persuasions and threatenings, that 
hath been used to me, for making me change Episcopal into 
Presbiterial Government, which absolutely to do, is so direct- 
ly against my conscience, that, by the grace of God, no misery 
shall ever make me; but I hold myself obliged by all honest 
means to eschew the mischief of this too visible storm, and I 
think some kind of compliance with the iniquity of the times 
may be fit, as my case is, which, at another time, were unlaw- 
ful. These are the grounds, that have made me think of this 
inclosed Proposition, the which as one way it looks handsome 
to us, so in another I am fearful least I cannot make it with a 
safe conscience; of which I command you to give me your 
opinion upon your allegiance. Conjuring you, that you will 
deal plainly and freely with me, as you will answer it at the 
dreadful day of judgement. 

«* IT conceive the question to be, whether I may with a safe 
conscience give way to this proposed temporary compliance, 
with a resolution to recover and maintain that doctrine and 
discipline wherein 1 have been bred. ‘The duty of my oath is 
herein chiefly to be considered ; I flattering myself that this 
way [better comply with it, than being constant to a flat de- 
nial, considering how unable I am by force to obtain that, 
which this way there wants not probability to recover, if ac- 
cepted (otherwise there is no harm done); for my Regal au- 
thority once settled, I make no question of recovering Episco- 
pal government, and God is my witness, my chiefest end in 
regaining my power, is to do the Church service. So expect- 
ing your reasons to strengthen your opinion, whatsoever it 
be, I rest 

« Your most asseured, reall, faithfull, 
‘* constant frend 


“CHARLES R. 


*« | desire your opinion in the particulars, as well as in the 
general scope of it; and yet mend much in the penning of it. 
I give you leaye to take the assistance of the Bishop of Salis- 

E 
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bury and Dr. Sheldon, and either of them. But let me have 
your answer with all convenient speed. None knows of this 
but Will Murray, who promises exact secrecy. 

‘Tf your opinions and reasons shall confirm me in making 
of this Proposition, then you may some way be seen in it, 
otherwise I promise you that your opinion shall be concealed.” 


Original Letiers, illustrative of English History, §c. &c. 
by Henry Ellis, F.R.S. Se. Keeper of the MSS. in 
the British Museum, 1827. 


i ——— 
THE CHARACTER OF HUMOUR. 


“True humour springs not more from the head, than from 
the heart; itis not contempt, its essence is love; it issues not 
in laughter, but in still smiles which lie far deeper. Itisa 
sort of inverse sublimity; exalting, as it were, into our affec- 
tions what is below us, while sublimity draws down into our af- 
fections whatis above us. The former is scarcely less precious 
or heart-affecting than the latter; perhaps it is still rarer, and, 
as a test of genius, still more decisive. Itis in fact, the bloom 
and perfume, the purest effluence of a deep, fine, and loving 
nature; a nature in harmony with itself, reconciled to the 
world and its stintedness and contradiction, nay, finding in this 
very contradiction, new elements of beauty as well as goodness. 
Among our own writers, Shakspeare in this, as in all other 
provinces, must have his place: yet not the first: his humour 
is heartfelt, exuberant, warm, but seldom the tenderest or most 
subtle. Swift inclines more to simple irony; yet he had 
genuine humour too, and of no unloving sort, though cased, 
like Ben Jonson’s, in a most bitter and caustic rind. Sterne 
follows next; our last specimen of humour, and, with all his 
faults, our best; our finest, if not our strongest, for Yorick, 
and Corporal Trim, and Uncle Toby, have yet no brother, but 
in Don Quixote, far as he lies above them. Cervantes is in- 
deed the purest of all humourists ; so gentle and genial, so full, 
yet so ethereal, is his humour, and in such accordance with 
itself and his whole noble nature. The Italian mind is said to 
abound in humour; yet their classics seem to give us no right 
embiem of it: except, perhaps, in Ariosto, there appears little 
in their current poetry, that reaches the region of true humour. 
In France, since the days of Montaigne, it seems to be nearly 
extinct: Voltaire, much as he dealt in ridicule, never rises 
into humour; and even with Moliere, it is far more an affair 
of the understanding, than of the character.” 


Edinburgh Review, June 1827,—p. 188. 


APPENDIX TO MERCATOR’s PAPER ON BANKS, 
At Page 6. 

Since the preceding remarks were written, I observe ‘ the 
Globe” has taken-up the subject, on behalf of the Private 
Banking Companies; in consequence of which, I beg leave 
further to add :—In the present state of British Commerce, a 
paper-currency to a certain extent, appears to be absolutely ne- 
cessary; but as this can possess no intrinsic value, care should 
be taken that it should not exceed in its nominal value, the 
real property which it represents, and which should be always 
forthcoming on demand. Hence the paper issues of the Bank 
of England should certainly be subject to the limitation of Go- 
vernment. Iam also of opinion, that a maximum for the rate 
of discounts, should be fixed by the same authority. To guard 
as far as possible against the injurious fluctuations in the price 
of bullion, I think a total prohibition of the exportation of the 
current coin of the realm should be enacted ; a measure in my 
humble opinion indispensably necessary to enable the Bank 
always to meet its engagements. Connected as the Bank of 
England is with the Gover nment, and with the public revenues 
end. funds of the kingdom, it is the natural, and legitimate or- 
gan for the issue of a paper-currency ; supported as itis by the 
political energies and commercial interests of the whole em- 
pire ; and hence no private Banking Company ought in common 
prudence to attempt a competition with its overwhelming 
power. Yet, Sir, l am not for annihilating Private Banks— 
I acknowledge they may have their use, if it were only as a 
check upon any undue advantage the National Bank might be 
tempted to take, if possessed of an exclusive monopoly of the 
circulating medium; for instance, by restraining its discounts, 
and thereby creating a panic, and a consequent depression of 
the funds, and then purchasing them up to a large extent, 
But I would say, let no private company be permitted to issue 
its own notes, beyond the amount of security to be by them 
lodged in the Bank of England. Let these also be all made 
payable in gold, on demand ; and let the rate of discount made 
by private Bankers with their own notes, be also regulated by 


Act of Parliament. I am, Sir, &c. 
MERCATOR. 
it 
THE MEMORIAL OF THE BANKERS OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 


To the Right Hon. Lord Goderich, First Lord Commissioner of 
His Majesty’s Treasury: 
The Memorial of the undersigned Bankers in the Town 
of Birmingham, and its Neighbourhood, 
*« Respectfully showeth—That by 55 “Geor ee LIT. cap. 184, 
inland bills of exchange, either on demand or otherwise, ne 
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exceeding two months after date, or sixty days after sight, are 
made chargeable with certain ad valorem stamp duties therein 
specified. 

‘‘ That your memorialists, in the course of their regular bu- 
siness have been in the practice of drawing bills of exchange 
to enable their customers to transmit sums of money from one 
part of the kingdom to another—each bill upon a stamp, agree- 
ably with the above enactment. 

‘That since the establishment of Branches of the Bank of 
England, the agents of these branch banks have drawn bills of 
exchange at 21 days after date, upon unstamped paper, const- 
dering, as your memorialists are informed, that their bills of 
éxchange are exempted from stamp duties under the 20th sec- 
tion of the above act, which allows the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England to pay a composition upon their 
‘* promissory notes and bank post-bills,” in lieu of duties. _ 

‘‘That the following statements will serve to show the dif- 
ference in amount of duty, between that which is paid when 
every bill of exchange is drawn upon a stamp, as in the case of 
your memorialists, and the duty paid by the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, for bills of exchange drawn 
by them under the composition, for their ‘“‘ promissory notes 
and bank post-bills.” 


Stamp | Bank of Eng- 
Duty is land pays 


Lb Sa de Sy EO eee 
For a Bill of Exchange of £50...... ..... 02° 6°) "O80 pas 
BOO? ec crev eens 0 3 6 00S 
200. 0) 8 2a A ee 95 
DUO Lo evesveves 0 5 O 0 1 Se 
500. 0.6 .0| 01a 
1000. 0 8 6 QO. : Auge oy 
A Circulation of Will subject the Whilst other Bankers 
£10,000 in Bills of | Bank of England, per {| — would pay per 
Exchange issued by Annum, toa Annum in Stamp 
Branch Banks, Composition of =; Duties 
Of £20 each bees £650 0 0 
30 35 577 15 6 
50 35 433 6 8 
100 35 303 6 8 
200 35 195 0 0 
300 35 144 8 10 
400 35 130 0 O 
500 35 104 0 O 
600 35 122 15 6 
700 35 105 4 9 
800 35 iy fe Sea 
900 35 / 8117 0O 
1000 Shale (a. 7313 4 
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‘¢ That the injurious effect to his Majesty’s revenue above- 
noticed arises from the circumstance of one charge only being 
made in the year upon the largest amount in circulation at any 
one time of the Bank of England drafts at 21 days, whilst 
the charge of stamp duty upon the average amount of drafts 
of other bankers, drawn at the same date of 21 days, is re- 
peated 174 times in the year, 

‘‘Your memorialists respectfully submit the foregoing to 
your Lordship’s attention, and pray that all bills of exchange 
be made liable to the same stamp duty, whether drawn by the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, or by others 
of his Majesty’s subjects.” 


~ te 
FOUL AIR IN WELLS, &c. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Sir,—The unfortunate event which occurred in this town* 
a few days since, by which two heads of families unhappily lost 
their lives, from the effect of foul air stagnant in a well; while 
it excites our sympathetic feelings of sorrow, naturally directs 
our attention to the means of guarding against such accidents; 
which although extremely simple, have in this instance as well 
as numerous others, been fatally neglected. To ascertain the 
fact, whether the stagnant air in a well, is or is not adequate 
to the preservation of human life, it is only necessary to let 
down a lighted candle to the bottom of a well, or to the surface 
of the water, if it contains any: ifthe candle burns there freely 
and clearly, no danger is to be apprehended; but if the flame 
grows dim, flickers or wavers, danger is evident; and if it be 
entirely extinguished, death may be fully and justly anticipated 
to the adventurer, who would have the temerity to tempt his 
fate upon such evidence by a rash descent into the well. The 
proper and easy remedy in such case is simply an apparatus, 


* On Friday, October 19, about noon, Mr. Inston, pump-maker, of Chapel-street, 
and.Thomas Rutter, his workman, were engaged in drawing up some pump-trees, 
from a well in Camden-street ; and Rutter having descended for the purpose of affix- 
ing a rope round the lower end of the pump-tree, the foul air so affected him, that 
he lost his hold and fell. Mr. Inston immediately lowered the rope to him, but 
Rutter was so overpowered that he could not take hold of it. At this time only a 
boy was on the spot, and Mr. Inston then descended to give the man assistance, 
which he so far effected as to raise him out of the water, when he also became over- 
powered, and requested to be drawn up. The boy immediately gave an alarm to 
- some persons who were at work at a neighbouring building; but before they reached 
the spot, Mr. Inston had lost his hold, and, with Rutter, was precipitated to the 
bottom. Half an hour elapsed before assistance could be procured, when ancther 
pump-maker, named Caswell, who was at work a short distance from the place, de~ 
scended the well, and, after some difficulty, brought up both the bodies. Mr. Led- 
sam, jun. arrived at the instant, but too much time had elapsed for his professional 
endeavours to have the least effect. The bodics were then removed to await the 
Coroner’s inquest. Mr. Inston has left a widow and one child ; Rutter has also a 
wife and child. They were both in the prime of life. The jury having heard the 
evidence, returned a verdict of accidental death.(Aris’s Gazette). 
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formed by attaching a flexible tube of’ sufficient length and 
capacity, to the pipe of a pair of forge-bellows: extending 
the lower end of the tube to the bottom of the well, set the bel- 
lows in motion on the margin; in a few minutes this operation 
will entirely expel the foul air, and replace it with the pure 
atmospheric fluid, adapted by the all-wise Creator, to support 
and preserve the lives of his creatures. Let the operation be 
continued until the blaze of the candle retains its proper vigour 
and brilliancy, and then the well may be entered with perfect 
safety. Your insertion of this article, may possibly be of some 
use ona similar occasion to that, the issue of which we so much 


lament. I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
Birmingham. BENEVOLUS. 
ee a ft 
Wie LY ty 
FAREWELL. : 


RY BERNARD BARTON. 

(From “ Tur Amvter,” for 1828.) 
Nay, shrink not from the word ‘* Farewell !” 
As if ’twere Friendship’s final knell ; 

Such fears may prove but vain: 
So changeful is life’s fleeting day, 
Whene’er we sever—Hope may say, 

We part, to meet again ! 


E’en the last parting Earth can know, 
Brings not unutterable woe, 
To souls that heavenward soar ; 
For humble Faith, with stedfast eye, 
Points to a brighter world on high, 
Where hearts, that here at parting sigh, 
May meet—to part no more ! 


OBITUARY. 

Died on Thursday, 2}st of June, in London, the REv. Joun 
SMALL, one of the Ministers of the Unitarian Chapel, in Y ork- 
street, St. James’s. He had presided for several years over 
a Society of Unitarian Christians, in Coseley, Staffordshire, 
whence he had removed but a few months, when the hand of 
death put aclose to his earthly labours. The following de- 
served tribute of respect to his memory was paid by the Rev. 
James Hews Bransby, of Dudley, in the conclusion of a dis- 
course from John iv. 9; delivered at a monthly meeting of 
Ministers, at Tamworth, on August 7, 1827. We copy it from 
the pages of “‘ The Christian Reformer.” 

<‘ And here I should conclude, having already transgressed the limits to 
which I ought to have confined myself, wereI not desirous of breathing apen~ 
sive and affectionate sigh over the recollection of one who was, formany years, 
a valued member of our association, and who, since we last met together, 
has finished his chequered earthly pilgrimage, and gone down to the graye. 
Tt is scarcely necessary for me to add, that 1 allude to the Rev. John Small. 
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It would ill become me, especially within these walls, and when contem- 
‘plating an event which addresses us with such pointed admonition, to in= 
dulge in idle and unfounded panegyric ; yet I cannot refrain from offering 
my humble tribute to the talents and to the estimable qualities of our de. 
parted friend and brother. It pleased God to endow him with an unusually 
vigorous understanding ; and this gift was neither neglected nor unem- 
ployed. Of his early history I am unable to say more, than that he was 
placed by his birth in circumstances calculated to strengthen and expand 
the powers of his mind ; and that the Christian ministry was betimes the 
object of his choice. He officiated as a minister first in Scotland, his na- 
tive country, and, subsequently, in England, among a class of Christians 
who professed the Gospel, as he was afterwards convinced, amidst many 
- deplorable corruptions. Conscientiously believing that he had recovered 
for himself, by a careful study of the Scriptures, the doctrines which were 
taught by our blessed Saviour and his Apostles, but which the Christian 
world at large has either lost or rejected, and feeling that they are conso- 
nant*to all the wants and all the virtuous desires of our nature, that they 
tend to exalt our conceptions of the Great Supreme, and to effect his mer- 
ciful purpose in regenerating and purifying and ennobling the human cha- 
racter, he regarded it asa solemn duty to stand forth in their defence. 
Divine truth was not with him a matter of indifference: he knew it to be 
important and precious, and therefore he was not ashamed to confess and 
vindicate it. So earnest was he in labouring to check the further progress 
of error, at one period of his ministry more particularly, that his zeal was 
thought to be excessive by persons whose religious opinions had not un- 
dergone the same interesting change, or who possessed not the same reso 
lution, or the same ardour, of mind. All who have listened with improve- 
ment and delight, as some of us have listened, to the voice which is now 
silent in death, will bear ready witness that he whom we mourn was “ an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures.” His compositions, though 
far from destitute of appropriate imagery, were distinguished not so much 
by the rich and brilliant colouring of fancy, as by that condensation of 
thought, that perspicuity of statement, that acuteness of reasoning, and 
that nice discrimination of the meaning and force of words, which are the 
unequivocal marks of a commanding intellect, and of an elegant and culti- 
vated taste.* Those who were most intimately acquainted with him, and 
had the best opportunity of observing him in the walks of social life, will 
testify, that no one could more strongly feel the claims of the poor and 
ignorant upon his sympathy and his services. His generosity to the in- 
jured and the defenceless knew no bounds, not even those which prudence 
might have prescribed ; and I deem it no trivial praise to say of him, in 
these degenerate times, that the sacred altar of liberty was ever glowing in 
the temple of his heart. But he is gone to that world where there are no 
sufferers to move his compassion ; where the groans of the persecuted and 
the oppressed will no more call forth his tears: he is gone to that God who, 
adored be his name, will have mercy on the frailties of his imperfect chil- 
dren ; to that happy land where disappointment and anxiety will no longer 
weigh down the immortal spirit; to that holy and blessed community 
where, in the exercise of the most exalted and fervent love, all will be 
helpers of each other’s joy !” 


* Mr. Small’s general practice, before his removal to London, was‘to preach with- 
out the use of notes. The only sermon which he gave to the public has been de- 
servedly admired. It is entitled, ‘¢ The Unity and Simple Personality of God,” and 
was preached at Oldbury, June 20, 1816, before the Unitarian Tract Society, esta- 
blished in Birmingham, for Warwickshire and the neighbouring counties. 


adh ciate, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


As we have pledged ourselves to conduct our work on the principles of impar- 
tiality, candour, and charity, we beg leave to suggest to our correspondents, the ne- 
cessity of their strictly adhering to these principles, in order to enable us to fulfil our 
engagements with the public. We would particularly direct the attention of our 
controversial friends, to our fixed determination, not to suffer our pages to be dis- 
graced by any personalities, or illiberal reflections on the characters or motives of the 
persons from whom they may differ. Weshall give full space to argument, but 
none to scurrility or abuse. 

The nature of ‘* The Birmingham Magazine” being such, as to admit a fair 
hearing of both sides of a question, the sentiments of the Editor are not in any case 
to be identified with those which may be expressed in any part of the work, unless 
his own signature be annexed. The present Number will show the propriety of this 
notice; since the writer of the letter on ‘* Catholic Emancipation” is the advocate 
of opinions, that are directly the opposite of those which the Editor entertains on 
that important subject. 

‘¢ Christianus” will perceive that we have substituted ‘‘ C.” for the former signa- 
ture, to one of his papers. As he is engaged in the Trinitarian Controversy, under 
the name of ** Christianus,” it will prevent confusion in the references, that may be 
made to his articles, if he restricts this signature to his communications on ae 
subject. 

The Lines by ‘* M.” were received too late for insertion in the present Number ; 
they shall appear in our next. 

The strictures on the Rev. Henry Montgomery’s speech, at the synod of Ulster, 
shall have a place, as soon as we have inserted the speech itself. Justice requires 
this arrangement. 

Our valued correspondent, ‘* Christianus,” has handed to us some observations 
‘¢ On Human Happiness ;”’ favours have been also received from ‘* Selector,” ** Ver- 
miculus,”’ ‘* St. Clair,” and ‘* H.H:” all of which want of room obliges us to post- 
pone for a month. ; 

We fear, that we cannot give publicity to the remarks of ‘‘ Britannicus,”’ on a 
certain admired picture (at least in their present form), without running the ixisk of 
doing an injury toa distinguished and deserving artist. The generous feelings of 
the writer, which are not unknown to us, will, we are convinced, ascribe our sup- 
pression of his letter to the right motive. 

To our various correspondents, who have so largely contributed to our present 
Number, our acknowledgments are justly due, and are here cordially presented. 

Should our amiable and facetious friend, at the ‘¢ Top of the Chestnut Avenue,” 
confide to us any more of his literary lucubrations, we shall take care that our com- 
positor does him ample justice in the number and arrangement of his types. *¢ " 
word to the wise.” 

Our correspondents, who are desirous of early insertion for their articles, are re- 
quested to forward them to the Editor before the 15th of the month ; as the arranges: 
ments for each number must necessarily be completed by that time. 
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ON THE PLAN OF A MAGAZINE. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Sir,—I am a great reader,—that is, 1 read all the Maga- 
_ zines and Newspapers, for 1 think they contain the cream of 
all that is interesting in books, no matter what the subject is 
of which they treat. I am not certain, but that my predilec- 
tion for this mode of study may be traced to the early habits 
and occupations of my childhood. For my great aunt had 
such a decided and overpowering penchant for ‘‘ Mr. Urban,” 
that she would allow me no school-book, but some of his pro- 
ductions, so that [ even learned my letters fromthe large capi- 
tals that are so abundantly scattered over the pages of the 
‘*Gentleman’s Magazine,” and to this day, although she is long 
since defunct, | can truly say that her advice, ‘‘ never to med- 
dle with any of the trash called Pupil’s Guides, Vade Mecums, 
Young Man’s Companions, Ladders of Learning, and such 
like,” has not once been disobeyed by her loving nephew.— 
Sir, if you could just peep into my snug little sitting-room, 
and see my old friends and companions, the Mags of every 
age and name, so carefully provided for in respectable half- 
bindings, and in orderly rows on pretty, well-dusted shelves 
faced with mahogany, I am sure you would be delighted, and 
say that I ama happy fellow, with no despicable share of 
taste and discrimination in the selection of my authors. Sir, 
if you but mention a single subject that has been noticed by 
any of my favourites for the last five and forty years, I can 
show you the chapter ‘and verse—I mean the page, column, 
-and line, where the original authority is to be found. 
I have said this much about myself, to let you see, that it is 
no vulgar correspondent that now addresses you—‘“ Odi pro- 
fanum vulgus,” as a learned and ingenious writer in the ‘‘ New 
Monthly” has it—and to bespeak your attention to a suggestion, 
quite original—one of my own | assure you, that I have been 
turning over, and cogitating and maturing, for the last nine 
F z 
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months. Iam positive, if you will adopt it, it will be the 
making of your Magazine. You know, Sir, very well, that we 
are not the same kind of people all the year through, but are 
as changeable as the seasons, sometimes icy, sometimes blus- 
terous, sometimes gloomy, sometimes melting, sometimes 
merry, sometimes despairing, sometimes filled with hope.— 
Now it is my serious opinion, that the changes of the weather 
work all these varieties of temper within us; and on this prin- 
ciple would I construct a Magazine, that is, if J were an Editor, 
like you, which would be universally entertaining, pleasing, 
and instructive. I donot say, that I would have a different 
pattern -card of subjects for every month, but I would particu- 
larize every season with an appropriate selection, according to 
the kind of disposition or propensity which is at that time ept- 
demic, as the London Dispensatory correctly expresses itself. 
I will just give you a sketch of the topics which J would range 
under the head of every season. 

In winter, that moping, melancholy time of the year, when 
you are never comfortable, but when you have your toes on 
the fender, and lolling back in your arm-chair well stuffed 
with hair or feathers, watching the faces and landscapes in the 
fire, nothing is worth reading but accounts of shipwrecks, 
murders, apparitions, and fairies, they are so in tune with 
one’s feelings at such a time.—I do like above all thingsa 
good ghost-story ona dismal whistling night somewhere about 
December or January,—and then I would have a few conun- 
drums and riddle-my-rees, for the young people, whose taste 
has not been matured to relish those higher delicacies of en- 
tertainment. In poetry you might have something in the 
way of Pope’s ‘‘ Unfortunate Young Lady,” or ‘‘ Margaret’s 
Ghost,” or the ‘‘ Young Maiden’s Garland,” so as to preserve 
unity of design in all the parts of your miscellany. 

Your spring assortment might be of a somewhat livelier cast. 
Now bring forward your flower-pieces, ‘*‘ your odes to dai- 
sies,” ‘‘ invocations of the lark,” ‘‘ pleasures of hope,” with all 
your variety of light scraps about love and sympathy, and hap- 
piness. A few elopements and occasional crim-cons, are very 
taking articles at this season. 

The summer market must have a still different kind of 
commodity,—things that you can glance over in a minute and 
throw down, or take into your hand and doze over in some 
shady place out in the fields. They must be short, not to 
give one too much labour to get over them. ‘‘Anecdotes,” 
“‘(liaries of visits to watering-places,” ‘ fragments,” ‘* ex- 
tracts from my portfolio,” * lines from an unfinished poem,” 
‘“ speeches from an unpublished play,” and any thing of that 
kind, that does not matter if you break off in the middle, when | 
the flies are teasing, or the sun too hot. 

Your autumn collection should be all sentimental and 
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pathetic—about “fallen leaves,” “drooping flowers,” ‘ with- 
ered hopes,” and ‘‘ blighted hearts.”--This is the fittest time 

in the world for a duel, particularly if any of the parties be 

killed, or likely to be hanged for shooting his antagonist ; 

*‘advices from the East,” announcing a plague or an earth- 

quake, may be turned to good account at this period; a fine 

thunder-storm also, formsa rare piece of autumnal recreation, 

which ought never to be omitted. 

i have thus communicated to you, Mr. Editor, a plan which 
is the result of much observation and deep thought. If I were 
not a man of experience, it might be imprudent in you to fall 
in all at once with my advice; but as L must be allowed to 
have had some opportunities of knowing what’s what on such 
subjects, | hope you will not charge me with presumption if 1 
beg you to look to it, that you do not let this golden pippin 
drop through your fingers. 

1 am your friendly adviser, 


IZZARD. 
—<—__ 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIRMINGHAM MAGA- 
ZINE AND THE TYROLESE MINSTBELS. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 

S1r,—Perhaps it is because my literary taste is vitiated 
{although T am not aware of being an Apicius in letters); but 
I confess that the pleasure which IL received from the perusal 
of your Number I. underwent, to speak in the Birmingham 
dialect (not however ‘‘ to speak it profanely”), the diminution 
of a discount, when I perceived that the banquet finished with- 
out its usual complement—the dessert. In vain did I look for 
that agreeable medley, ‘* de cunctis rebus et quibusdam aliis,” 
that generally brings up the rear of Magazines, headed Table- 
Talk, Magaziniana, Scrapiana, Varieties, Chit-Chat, or what 
not;—it was not there. It could not surely be a religious 
scruple that prevented you from laying out a corner for wit 
and humour, for the facetiz and nugz of the day, in your lite- 
rary map of Birmingham; much less could it have been your 
intention to hint at the absence of these qualities in this town, 
by treating them as map-makers would a desert, and a terra 
éncog. which are universally left blank. No, the omission 
must certainly have only been accidental. What can be more 
amusing than the heterogeneous compound which forms the 
tail-piece of every other periodical, in which little dashes se- 
parate a sally of wit from the sage dictums of some pedantic 
philosopher, a scientific notice from a sly inuendo, a barren 
fact from a whimsical fancy, a satirical hint from a blunt truth ? 
Mixed up, a dozen ona page, they divert, if not singly, at least 
by their combination, variety, and singularity of juxta-position. 
Many a stray thought, worthy of being ‘ handed down to pos- 
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terity,” will perish for want of a durable local habitation, and 
the ‘“‘ remarkable events” of Birmingham will take place, un- 
observed by the million, unless treasured up, for the benefit of 
some future historian, in your ‘‘ Chronology of the Month,” 
Vade Mecum, or whatever you may please to callit. There 
is no intelligence, from the last excavation at Herculaneum or 
the Thames Tunnel, to the last ascent of Chimborazo or the 
last comet discovered, that may not be registered, without 
preface, under such a rubric. The epistolary form adapts 
itself with difficulty to these literary ad libitums. Thus, (to 
give an instance of what I mean) if you should wish to say a 
word or two respecting the late visit of the Tyrolese Minstrels, 
you would be compelled, in the absence of a pliable medium 
of readily communicating your ideas to the public, to begin 
ab ovo, somewhat in this fashion : 


‘« To the Editor of the Birmingham Magazine. 

‘* Sir,—Supposing that it would be interesting......Tyro- 
Yese, I take the liberty......account of it. But, before [ 
begin, I beg to say a few words......origin of harmony...... 
subject may be properly understood. 


A.M.1. ‘ Music......singing of birds (a).... harmony of 
the spheres (b)....perforated branches of trees 
and the skins of animals fastened tightly over 
hollow trunks of trees (c)....(about five pages 
down to the Flood) reeds, after Noah...... 
instrument. 

2000 B.C. ......“* hollow metal tubes......under Semiramis. 
1550 B.C. “ Choirs of the Israelites (d)......Pharaoh.... 
after the passage of the Red Sea...... dancing 
and singing round the golden calf (&c. 3 pages). 
1225 B.C. “ Amongst the Greeks, however, Orpheus (e).... 
moved the very stones by the charms....(here 
the author takes 3 pages to return to Jerusalem). 
999B.C. ......‘ rites of the Temple......David......harp 
to sooth the melancholy spirit of Saul. (Back 
to Greece). 
944 B.C. ......‘* peculiarity of rhythm (f)......songs of 
Homer.(q) 
814 B.C. “ Pelops....chiefly during the Olympic games (h) 
eee... lyre, accompanied by the voice. (2) 
624 B.C. “ Besides....astronomy, philosophy, and music, 
by Thales, of Miletus (k)....modes, suchas the 
Doric, lonic, Lydian, Mixolydian, Phrygian, 
and /Kolian. (1) 


(a) Mason’s Book of Nature. (4) Heineccius, de ton. vol. 9, page 736. (c) Dr. 
Burney, passim. (d)Genesis. (¢) Herodot. (jf) Rameau, sur les cadences. 
(g) Vassius, de omnibus, &c- cap. 9. (h) Ibid. cap. 15. (#) Sir John Hawkins. 
(x) Pellegrini, della musica, p. 315, (/) Kirnberger, ktnst des reinen Satzes, 2 Theil. 
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591—81 B.C. ....‘‘ the performance of the Pythian and 
Isthmean games, and the first tragedy. (m) 

283 B.C. ....‘‘ according to manuscripts on music in the 
Alexandrian library. (n) 

Christ born. ....‘* progress of the art under Augustus, &c. 

...-harp of the Jews is net the Jew’s harp, (0) 
(&c. down to A.D. 1827, closing with the Tyro- 
lese.”) 


Now T not deny that the above learned abstract of the his- 
tory of music is of infinite value; nay, I do not even for a mo- 
ment hesitate to confess, that the labour it required has greatly 
exhausted my mental and bodily strength (though I perceive 
this instant, that [ have forgotten to treat of the origin of the 
bagpipes, and the pandean- pipe, and of many other weighty 
matters belonging to this subject), nevertheless [ should think 
it more pleasant were you, ea cathedrd, to begin at once com- 
fortably with the pith and marrow of your narrative, in the 
usual editorial way; hunc in morem. 

‘« We were present at the exhibition and performance of the 
Tyrolese Minstrels, the Rainer Family, and confess ourselves 
equally pleased with the music, the almost primitive simplicity 
of manners, and the appearance of these good people. It is 
quite a treat, in this refined age, occasionally to meet with 
genuine, unsophisticated nature, be it in manners or harmony, 
since the ethics of bon ton, as well as music, have lately under- 
gone such superfine handling, that greater connoisseurs of 
either, than ourselves, have sometimes been led to mistake the 
one for cant and the other for noise. But for the well-known 
localities of the Royal Hotel, we could have imagined ourselves 
amongst the Loo-Choo Islanders. We will leave it to those 
who have heard them, to describe viva voce, the effect the sim- 
ple mountain strains produced, to those who have not; it is 
quite beyond our strength; for this to us new genus of song, 
affected us with a new genus of sensation, which in fine writing 
would perhaps be called a “ delightful pain,” or an “‘ agony of 
pleasure.” It was a thrilling through, and vibrating and throb- 
bing about, some organ in the pectoral region; but whether 
this is the organ of music (for we are no phrenologists) we do 
not know. It warmed us into a state of soft, not boisterous, 
hilarity, and seemed to expand a certain something within us, 
which we would advise physiologists to denominate the viscera 
of benevolence and kindness. It was our great good fortune 
that we did not meet that evening with some poor man or other 
on our road home; because our humanity, thus excited, might 
easily have been tempted, in spite of these hard times, to draw 
the shilling and sixpence side of our purse, instead ef the cop- 
per end. 


(m) Feyjoo, cartas curiosas et eruditas. (n) C. Maii. M.S. ‘lately discovered in 
the Vatican. (v) Aaron Wolff; notes on the Talmud. 
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“‘So plain was the harmony produced by these simple pea- 
sants, that we should feel inclined to call the singing of four 
of them ‘‘ plain chant,” were we not afraid of making a technical 
mistake. It was a smooth and even web of harmony composed, 
as we are told, of few chords, inlaid by the melodies of the 
fifth, a surprising falsetto, with an elegant and striking pattern. 
Their’s were not the scientific and intricate harmonies of 
Weber, Clarke, or Calcott, but national tunes, given in a na- 
tional manner. The echoing voice of the male soprano, now 
above, now below the falsetto, performed a kind of vocal ranz- 
des-vaches ; and yet, in the effect of the lower notes at least, 
not so exclusively vocal, that we did not frequently imagine 
we heard a fine organ, clarionet, or bassoon.” 


Birmingham, Nov. 8, 1827. ALLEGRO, 
— 
WAKING THOUGHTS. ) as, 


(For ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.’’) 


Anp was it but a dream—a fantasy 

That creeps across the brain, when sleep absorbs 
The intellectual pow’rs, and gives the rein 
To Fancy’s wanderings? Dol again _ 
To earthly life awake—to mix once more 

In its heart-rending cares, and longer bear 
The load imposed upon mortality ? 

Visions of brightness! have ye pass’d away ? 
Oh, let me call you back! my spirit longs 
To break its earthly bonds, and fly to join 
You in your blest abodes. 


Methought the hand 
Of Death was gently laid upon my eyes, 
And that the realms of everlasting bliss 
Were open’d on my sight: without a pang, 
And breathing heaw’nly peace, my soul look’d back, 
Without a sigh, on all things here below, 
And waited for its transit to the skies. 
Oh what a state of blessedness was this ! 
The transport yet its hallow'd influence flings 
Around my thoughts, and lifts them heaven-ward ! 
But Happiness is nought beyond a dream— 
And waking Mem’ry to my mind reveal’d, 
That still, a pilgrim in this troublous world, 
I must pursue my way. 


But, Gracious Pow’r ! 
When by thy guidance I have run my course, 
May such a ray of tranquil happiness, 

As at that moment on my senses beam’d, 
Attend my passage from this vale of woe. 


Birmingham. M. gov 


Cals) 


EXPENSE OF PATENTS. 
To the Editor of ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Srtr,—Perhaps there is no town in England whose interests 
are more deeply connected with patentee protections of its in- 
ventions, than Birmingham; the character of this large and 
populous town is proverbial ‘for the ingenuity of its numerous 
artizans, and their admirable improvements in articles of uti- 
lity and ornament; and justice requires, that the inventors of 
such improvements should be able to secure to themselves an 
adequate compensation for the ingenuity, time, money, and 
attention expended thereon. The Government very properly, 
Sir, provides that security, by patent right for a limited time; 
but by ihe present arrangement, this is done at so enormous 
an expense, that comparatively few are able to encounter it; 
and thus the benefit of many useful inventions is lost, either to 
the community or to the inventors. And even when patents 
are obtained, the charges thereon, being necessarily latd upon 
the protected article, must either enhance its price, or diminish 
the profits of the owner, in an equal proportion, either of which 
is a public injury. 

This is owing, Sir, principally, to what I conceive to bea 
very unjust principle, in the issuing of patents; and one which 
ought to be abolished.—By the acts of Union, Scotland and Ire- 
land are constituted integral portions of the one “ united king- 
dom;” why therefore oblige a patentee to take out a separate 
patent for each of those portions ?—And thus put him to tre- 
ble the expense of a single patent, for the protection of his 
rights, in whatisin fact, now but one kingdom? This is in 
my opinion most unjust and oppressive upon the subject; and 
is a dreadful tax upon that ingenuity to which the nation is so 
much indebted for her prosperity; and to which she must still 
look forward as the principal defence of her manufactures from 
the rival powers of foreign countries, where labour is so much 
cheaper than in England. 

I therefore, Sir, take the liberty of suggesting to the inha- 
bitants of Birmingham, that it might be advisable for them to 
prepare a petition to be presented to Parliament, during its 
ensuing session, praying for an alteration in this important 
matter; and not only that one patent may extend to every part 
of the united kingdom, but also that the enormcus fees payable 
even upon that one, may be reduced to a reasonable compen- 
sation for the trouble and expense really incurred by the issue. 
There is no reason, Sir, to doubt but that such an effort would 
be attended with success, if the matter be fairly represented 
and properly supported, I am, Sir, your’s, &ce. 

Birmingham, MERCATOR, 
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THE FUNERAL ON CHURCH ISLAND, 
A Scene in Ireland. 


~ Durine the time I remained in Portglenone, ] amused my- 
self, when the weather was fine, by traversing a part of the 
surrounding country. J remember once, in company with two 
gentlemen, to have sailed in a boat up the river Bann, toa place 
a little above Toome Bridge; and, as a matter of course, we 
had to cross the silvery lake of Lough Begg. On the south- 
east side of this lake, is the beautiful and retired cottage of 
Drumraimond, which is worthy of the notice of inquisitive tra- 
velers. It is surrounded by trees of various sorts and sizes; 
and as we approached it by the lake, it seemed secluded in the 
most peaceful solitude. The little path that conducted us to 
the cottage, was covered with those beautiful pebbles, of dif- 
ferent shapes and colours, which are found in Lough Neagh. 
The cottage itself was low, but commodious, and was thickly 
thatched with the haulm of corn. Its front was dashed with 
those rich coloured pebbles, as above described, and its win- 
dows, though small, were in the Gothic style. The interior 
of this retired dwelling was in keeping with its beautiful sim- 
plicity of architecture ; but every thing they contained served 
to make its several little apartments peculiarly comfortable. 

After we had taken an imperfect survey of this place, we 
sailed out to the interior of Lough Begg, and landed upon 
Church Island. In the centre of this island are the ruins of 
an old church, or chapel, from which it derives its name, and 
which, tradition says, was built soon after St. Patrick came to 
Ireland. Close to this ruin is a handsome tower, which can 
be seen at several miles’ distance, and which is avery great or- 
nament to this part of the country. The scenery is truly pic- 
turesque, when beheld from a ridge of high hills, that lie a few 
miles to the east, and whose base is laved by the clear waters 
of the river Bann. The island contains about three acres of 
land,is uninhabited, but naturally ornamented with large bushes 
of woodbine and hawthorn; and in the midst of it, there is a 
repository of the dead, covered with raised heaps of earth, 
“‘ with nettles skirted and with moss o’ergrown.” 

Whilst we remained on the island, the waves of the lake had 
become tumultuous, and impelled each other forward by the 
increasing force of the wind. One of our companions beheld a 
crowd of people on the western side of the lake; and, inashort 
time, we saw several little boats filled with people apparently 
coming towards us. It wasafuneral. The boats scon reached 
the shore. <A coffin thickly covered with ornaments was laid 
in the earth ; and I saw by the inscription on the lid, that it 
contained the body of a young female who had only reached 
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the age of twenty-one. Toa casual remark from one of our 
party on the stormy state of the lake, one of the by-standers 
replied: ‘It is ever thus when a funeral comes to the island. 
Even in summer, when the weather is calm and the water still, 
no sooner.is a corpse brought to the edge of the lake, than the 
whole surface becomes roughand tumultuous. And no won- 
der,” continued the narrator, in reply to our looks of incredu- 
lity,—‘‘ no wonder that the lake is so rough as it is to day.— 
Her lot of life, poor thing, was cast in troubled water!” I 
afterwards learnt that the young female, whose remains we had 
seen consigned to the earth, was the daughter of a respectable 
farmer in the parish of Ballyscullian. Between her and the 
son of a neighbouring farmer there had existed a pure and ar- 
dent attachment, even from their earliest days. In childhood 
they were almost continually together; and when the young 
Jady was sent by her parents to a boarding school in Belfast, 
the boy, who was then grown up a tall and handsome stripling, 
was enabled, by the good offices of a rich uncle, to pursue his 
studies for the ministry at the Academical Institution. Their 
attachment became strengthened by years; and when the 
young lady quitted the school, they found means to meet—- 
promised to be constant in affection, and exchanged love-tokens 
as pledges of their sincerity. But while hope was the highest 
and expectation the most sanguine, the uncle of the young 
student died intestate; and his property fell into the hands of 
near relations. Deprived of the means of pursuing his studies, 
the young man was obliged to return to his parents ; and as 
misfortunes seldom come singly, the parents of his mistress 
now expressed their decided disapprobation of the attachment 
which existed between them, and forbade all further intimacy. 
Unable to obtain an interview, the student found means to 
send a letter to the object of his affection, in which he bade 
her farewell—stated his reselution of going to America, to 
push his fortune—vowed eternal constancy—and promised to 
return when his circumstances would enable him to seek her 
hand with greater prospect of success. In April, 1823, he em- 
barked from Belfast for America, and shortly after his arrival 
he obtained a situation as clerk to a merchant in Charleston. 
Here he applied himself to business with all the ardour which 
hope and affection could inspire, when he was seized by a 
fever, which, in a few days, carried him off. “The news of his 
death reached Ireland. His mistress heard of it. She neither 
said nor wept much, but she fell into a state of drooping melan- 
choly; and the hectic of consumption was soon all that was 
left of the bloom of youth, health, and beauty. She died; and 
it was her mortal remains that we saw brought across the 
troubled waters, and consigned to the quiet earth in the bury- 
ing ground of Church Island. | 
~ Malone, October, 1827. W.M. 
S 
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ON THE USE OF HISTORY. 
LETTER If. 
(Translated from the French, for *¢ The Birmingham Magazine.) 


I have often had occasion to remark, that nothing is more 
unserviceable than the study of history, on account of the impro- 
per mode in which it is conducted; while there is no pursuit, 
from which greater benefit might be derived, if it were managed 
with judgment and attention. The memory is generally loaded 
with an immense number of dates, names, and events; and he 
passes with the world for a learned man, who is able to repeat 
in.so many words, what he has either read, or gathered from 
the narrations of others. A young person, who perceives that. 
he is applauded for this quality, readily fancies himself to be 
very elever; and as at this age, we form our opinions of things 
in most instances, from the sentiments which we hear expressed 
concerning them by our elders, the youth so flattered, unavoid- 
ably conceives a high idea of his own proficiency, since he 
finds, that nothing more is required on his part to merit the 
praise of his friends, and that his instructors always take ho- 
nour to themselves, for the facility with which he can rehearse 
every thing, which they have compelled him to commit to 
memory. 

The true use of history, however, does not consist in our 
being acquainted with a multitude of events and transactions, 
without making any reflections or comments onthem. This 
manner of learning them, solely by memory, does not deserve 
the name of knowledge; for to knew, is to understand things in 
connexion with their causes. Thus, to know history, is, to 
know mankind, who furnish the materials of history ; to study. 
history, is, to study the motives, opinions, and passions of 
men, so as to discover all their secret movements, windings, 
and changes, and detect the various delusions which they: 
practise on the understanding, and the arts by which they sur- 
prise and betray the heart. 

It is my wish, that young persons should be accustomed by 
degrees to make simple and natural reflections on the most re- 
markable passages, which they find in history; in order that 
their course of reading may form them into men, and not inte 
parrots; for we can scarcely give a better name to the majo- 
rity of those who speak on such subjects.. Let it not be said, 
that they are incapable of such an exercise. It is never too 
early, to begin to treat children as rational beings; from the 
moment that they can speak, they.can reason. This opinion 
of the incapacity of young people for the task of reasoning, is 
an admission for the sake of the masters, rather than of the 
scholars. Because the masters know not how. to make them 
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reason, it is their interest to say, that the thing is impossible. 
As they are ignorant of the art of employing the ‘‘ mind’s mid- 
wife” (as Socrates says) to enable their pupils to bring forth, 
to search within themselves, and there discover the treasures 
of light and wisdom, which Nature has deposited in those re- 
cesses ; they ridicule this wonderful art, as a mere chimera of 
the fancy, even though Plato has so distinctly shown the me- 
thod of its practice. 

But even if the masters were capable, the false pride of pa- 
rents would always hinder their success. For, reflection does 
not effect as much for the enriching of the memory, as for the 
forming of the judgment; it tends rather to enable the pupil to 
think soundly, than to talk much: but parents wish themselves 
to behold the proficiency of their children, and the greater 
part of them are not so well qualified to appreciate the good 
qualities of the judgment, as to understand the facts of history, 
which are reported by the memory. Besides, their anxiety 
is, that their children should appear knowing above their years, 
that they should have matter for much conversation, in speak- 
ing of things which are not familiar to the vulgar, and which 
are amusing in themselves (as all historical relations are;) 
whereas, the principal object of the method which I recom- 
mend, is to habituate young people to speak little and reflect 
much; never to talk of what is recorded in history, for the 
mere purpose of showing that they know it; nor to consider 
historical facts as any thing more, than as authorities to sup- 
port reason, or as subjects for its exercise and improvement. 

* Moreover, since this mode of studying by reflection consists 
in making natural and familiar observations, which every one 
thinks he has known and has formed, the moment he hears 
them mentioned, though he may never have thought of them 
before; it seldom happens that they excite much admiration. 
But history on the contrary, being a thing which nature does 
not teach, every body readily acknowledges as a novelty, what 
he hears spoken of for the first time, and thus regards the 
knowledge which another may have of it, as a possession of 
which every one else is destitute, and consequently as some- 
thing peculiarly estimable, which serves to advance and distin- 
guish the owner. It is also to be taken into the account, that 
parents have often no other end in view, than to qualify their 
children for attracting the admiration of the larger number of 
mankind, whichis always that of the ignorant and undiscern- 
ing: but how contemptible is such praise! how dangerous to 
the young, to be accustomed to this empty triumph! 

Hence it happens, that history, instead of enabling them to 
learn as it were of themselves, the science of true morality, by 
the reflections which we would have them to make on the most 
remarkable and instructive passages which they read, only 
serves to deceive themselves, and others as ignorant as they, 
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into the belief, that they know something, when in reality they 
know nothing. Of all the conceivable dispositions of the mind, 
none is more dangerous than this. For, as a truly learned man 
is more worthy of honour, than a downright clown who has 
never mastered the alphabet; so this ignoramus is a more esti- 
mable character, than he, who, because he has been forced to 
study, fancies himself to be a great scholar, when he has no 
pretensions to the name. Thus it would have been better for 
a young man, brought up in this superficial manner, if he had 
never seen either books or masters; since he would at least 
have known that he knows nothing, as all those know respect- 
ing themselves, who have never seen them; instead of which, 
he is now so deplorably ignorant, that he does not even know 
his ignorance, . 


enti 


VERSES, 
ADDRESSED TO E. 


TuERE is an eye, that oft has watch’d 
The smile upon thy fair cheek playing ; 
And as it were, with rapture snatch’d 
The thoughts, that in thy breast were straying. 


There is an ear, that oft has heard 
Thy silvery accents, love, with pleasure— 
And drank delight from every word, | 
That flow’d from thee, love, without measure. 


There is a heart that oft has burn’d, 
For thee with pleasing, fond emotion— 
And oft to thoughts of thee has turn’d, 
With all the rapture of devotion. 


And spite of all the world can do, 
That heart, dear maid, from thine to sever-= 
To thee I vow, ’twill still be true, 
And love but only thee—for ever. 


4 


‘oem nea Birmingham. Ss. F. J. 


ON THE PRINCIPLES OF METHODIST 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(Tur following article, the first of a series on the same subject, has beea 
received from a very respectable Correspondent, who was lately a local 
Preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist connexion, but who has separated 
from it, on the grounds therein stated.) 


To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 

Sir,—It is my purpose, through the medium of your publi- 
cation, to call the attention of the public, and especially of the 
members of the Methodist Society, to those peculiarities which 
distinguish the constitution and government of the Wesleyan 
community, from that of every other society of Christians. I 
am not about to explain the doctrines which are taught, nor to 
speak of the effects which have been produced on the religious 
character of the country, by the propagation of Methodism. 
And as I have here nothing to do with these questions, I will 
allow, for argument’s sake, that all which Methodist preachers 
teach is unadulterated truth, and that every effect which the 
most sanguine patron of methodism could desire, has been pro- 
duced. I wish at present to enter into no controversy on such 
subjects ; and beg the advocates of the system to take what- 
ever advantage in the argument mav arise from these conces- 
‘sions, provided only, that they will fairly meet the difficulties 
which present themselves to my mind respecting the character 
of its constitution. 3 

T find it stated in a book entitled ‘‘ Chronicles of Methodism,” 
by Samuel Warren, LL.D. himself a methodist preacher, that 
‘‘there are three great epochs in the methodistic legislation.” 
The first reaches to the death of Wesley; and as the confer- 
ence was, up to that period, called together, directed and dis- 
solved by him at pleasure, the government was doubtless de- 
cidedly in his hands, without any acknowledged power of in- 
terference on the part of the preachers on the one hand, or the 
people on the other. The second epoch extended from the 
death of Wesley, to the year 1797, which may be called a kind 
of interregnum, in which no proper form of government was 
settled, and the societies were distracted with many fears re- 
specting the continuation of their system. The truth is, that 
so violently did the preachers, during this period, contend for 
the retention of all that power which Wesley had before exer- 
cised, that there was reason to apprehend the most fatal conse- 
quences from their proceedings. In 1795 however, it became . 
apparent even to them, that some sedative must be administered 
forthwith, in order to allay the excitement created by their ar- 
bitrary measures; and in a conference held that year at Man- 
ehester, a document was drawn up, entitled ‘‘ Articles of 
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Agreement for General, Pacification.” These, together with — 
several additional regulations made in the year 1797, at Leeds, 
constitute the only barrier which the people of the methodist 
society have against the encroachments of their preachers. 
The question at issue is, ‘‘ Are they sufficient?” I take the 
negative side of this question, and shall be glad to know what. 
arguments can be adduced by any friend of methodism, as it is 
now constituted, in answer to those which I here advance. 

It is of great importance to the reader, to understand clearly, 
that the preachers themselves do not dispute the position, that 
whatever power the people possess, is derived directly and ex- 
clusively from the ‘‘ Articles of Pacification.”—Before the 
enactment of these, the Conference were absolute lords and 
masters of every thing respecting the government of the society. 
So that the law of pacification does not come in aid of any for- 
mer laws, and is not something superadded to rights which had 
been previously enjoyed by prescription or otherwise, but finds 
the people absolutely slaves, and gives them al/ that they now 
claim of right to interfere in the affairs of the society. Iifthere 
is any thing which is not clearly defired in this code, the 
preachers have still the law respecting that, in their own hands. 
This gives to the Conference a wide range for the exercise of 
authority which they well know how to improve. It is a fact 
not generally understood by the people, though I am per- 
suaded it will not be denied by the preachers; for it is that 
on which they have in many instances proceeded in the admi- 
nistration of their laws. 

The articles of pacification give some kind of power to cer- 
tain meetings, composed of the Leaders, Stewards, &c. of the 
methodist society in any givenplace. But there is one import- 
ant provision which they make in favour of their own body, 
and that is, that the Superintendent Preacher, shall ex-officio 
be chairman of every such meeting. And even if that preacher 
himself be accused of misconduct, he cannot be prevented from 
occupying the post of judge as well as criminal, in his own 
cause! The influence which such a regulation has upon the 
government of the society is beyond all calculation—and vir- 

tually interferes greatly with the liberty of the people. Ano- 
ther regulation is ‘‘ that if any Local Preacher, Trustee, Stew- 
ard, or Leader, shall disturb the peace of the society by speak- 
ing for or against the mtroduction of the Lord’s Supper, or 
concerning the old or new plan (so called), the Superintendent 
of the circuit or the majority of the Trustees, Stewards, and 
Leaders of the society so disturbed, shall have authority to 
summon a meeting of the Traveling Preachers of the circuit, 
and the Trustees, Stewards, and Leaders of that society. Evi- 
dence shali be examined on both sides, and if the charge be 
proved, the Superintendent Preacher shall expel from the so- 
ciety, the person so offending.” — , 
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Here is liberty ! liberty to hold one’s tongue, but not liberty 
to speak. The rule is most absurd, as well as tyrannical. For 
it does not apply to what a man says or does, but to the effects 
of it. It does not apply to that which a person might under- 
stand, and be prepared to avoid; but it applies to contingen- 
cies which cannot be foreseen, and consequently cannot be 
provided against. The law does not say, if a man utters false- 
hood, he shall be punished; if he speaks against the truth, he 
shall be expelled. But whether he is right or wrong, whether 
he administer medicine or poison, yet if disturbance ensues, 
he shall be turned out of the society. The thing to be main- 
tained is not truth, but peace, and peace it may be, at the ex- 
peuse of truth and conscience. But then, who is to turn out 
this offender, who may perhaps be offending against nothing 
but error? Not the persons assembled in the meeting con- 
yened for that purpose. They may hear the cause and receive 
evidence, and if the charge be proved, then “‘ the Superixtend- 
ent shall expel from the society the person so offending.” — 
The other members of the meeting have nothing to do with it, 
but to stand, and see the Preacher administer the law; and if 
the opinion of every one present should be opposed to that of 
the Preacher, he can still, on his own sole authority, expel the 
offender. 

That E do not mistake the rule, is plain, from the explanation 
which the Conference itself gives of it. ‘*'The members of our 
societies are delivered from every apprehension of clandestine 
expulsions; as that Superintendent would be bold indeed, who 
would act with partiality or injustice in the presence of the 
whole meeting of leaders. Such a Superintendent, we trust, 
we have: not amongst us, and if such there ever should be, we 
should be ready to do all possible justice to our injured bre- 
thren.” 

It is only necessary to say, in answer to this: that some 
Superintendents are‘ very bold indeed!” Perhaps few bolder 
men could be found in the country. They have every thing 
to make them bold; but nothing more tends to this, than the 
conviction that all power respecting the expulsion of members 
is entirely in their own hands. I admire the avowed readiness 
of Conference to avenge an injured brother, but supposing that 
their conduct had not been at continual! variance with such a 
declaration, yet why should they by such a law render it pos- 
sible for one man to tyrannize over a whole meeting, when they 
might easily have avoided it by permitting the case supposed, 

to be decided by a majority of votes ! | | 

But with respect to the appointment of Leaders, Stewards, 
and Local Preachers, the Leaders’ Meeting has some power. 
The nomination of the person being in the Superintendent, the 
approbation or disapprobation in the Leaders’ Meeting. The 
Leaders may thus introduce a person into. an official situaticu 
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among them, provided the Superintendent sanctions him; and 
they may reject one, though the Superintendent patronises 
him. But their power of election does not extend to any 
whom their chairman does not propose. And if the Superin- 
tendent finds, that he has made a mistake in recommending a 
person who proves troublesome to him, he can without diffi- 
culty rid himself of the annoyance, by the instant expulsion of 
the offending member. 

It is worthy of notice, that even this partial exercise of 
power, guarded as it is by the inspection of Preachers, and 
neutralised as itis, by vesting a power in the hands of the Su- 
perintendent, which can easily reverse any of its acts, is the 
greatest boon which this boasted plan of pacification confers on 
the Methodist community. There is not a shadow of power 
given to a man as a methodist; he has no right to interfere in 
any thing as a mere member of the society. He must be a 
Leader before he can exercise the slender prerogative here 
doled out with so much reluctance. So that there is nothing 
in this system corresponding with the privileges of Englishmen, 
who return to Parliament those persons who are to legislate 
for them, and thus have a voice in the enactment of those laws 
by which they are governed. Conference gives to the Leaders 
a little power, to the people none at all. 

But it would be more proper to say, that Conference lends 
the power rather than gives it to the Leaders, for there is the 
most cautious provision for the recall of whatever Conference 
may have granted, whenever circumstances may seem to render 
such a measure necessary. ‘‘In respect to all new rules, 
which shall be made by the Conference, it is determined, that 
if at any time the Conference see it necessary to make any new 
rule, for the society at large, and such rule should be objected 
to at the first quarterly meeting in any given circuit; and if 
the major part of that meeting, in conjunction with the Preach- 
ers, be of opinion that the enforcing of such rule in that circuit 
will be injurious to the prosperity of that circuit, it shall not 
be enforced in opposition to the judgment of such quarterly 
meeting, before the second Conference ; but if the rule be con- 
firmed by the second Conference, it shall be binding to the 
whole connexion.” 

Suppose then, the Conference of 1828, to resolve that the Lea- 
ders’ Meetings shall have no longer the power to admit members 
of their own body; and suppose a few societies in the large towns 
to hear of this, before their first quarterly meeting, and they 
should unanimously object to it, they can only suspend the 
operation of the law in their own circuits; and that only for 
the remainder of the current year, and then the iNT A of 
Pacification are swept away, and 

“¢ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
‘* Leaye not a wreck behind.” 
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Now, Sir, the question with me is, not whether the Confer- 
ence will act so or not, in opposition to the people, but whether 
it can act so or not. | 

Public virtue is not hereditary. The present Conference 
may have as much integrity as it has power, and may profess 
its determination to interfere in any case of oppression, and 
shield the private member from the cruelty or injustice of the 
Superintendent; but the resolves of the present Conference, 
unless embodied in laws which bind the governors as well as the 
governed, can avail nothing to the preservation of equity and 
moderation in Conferences, which shall be assembled when the 
present generation shall have been gathered to their fathers. 

There wants something in Methodism which shall render it 
impossible for Preachers te be arbitrary without bring answer- 
able for their conduct; something which shall give the people 
a voice in the formation of laws—in the management of funds, 
and in the general direction of affairs. If you ask me what 
that something is, I will answer in a single word, REPRE- 
SENTATION, Your’s, 

: Ze 
ee 


MATHEMATICAL QUERIES.* 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Sir,—The Geometrical Proposition contained in Query first, 
appeared some time back in the ‘‘ Birmingham Journal,” to 
which the solution given by B.C. was erroneous; if you think 
it, and its companion, worthy a place in your valuable Maga- 
zine, your inserting them will much oblige, 

Your’s, &c. 
THRE PROPOSER, 


QUERY I. 
Given the right line ac divided in 5 ; it is required to divide it againin 
x between 4 and c, so that n. aac shall be to m. bx * in a given ratio, a 
and m being given quantities. 
b 2 c % 


P q 
QUERY IT. 
Required the internal dimensions of a cylindric measure, which shall 
¢ontain a quart, imperial measure, under the least internal superficies. 


a 


* (In noticing a suggestion of our ingenious correspondent who has furnished us 
with these Queries (from whom we hope to hear again), we wish it to be understood 
by him and all our readers and correspondents, that we are desirous of enriching our 
pages with communications on Mathematical and Philosophical Questions. We 
shall however, expect to be intrusted with the Solutions of all such questions, before 
we propose them for the consideration of the public. That has been done in the pre« 
sent instance, in as far as regards Query I. Our scientific friends will at once see 
the necessity of such an arrangement —LD.) 
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THE IRISHMEN’S BARGAINS. 


(Vor “¢ The Birmingham Magazine.” 


From Mersey a steam-packet sail’d for the Liffey, 
With Paddies well treighted—’cause harvest was done-— 

When they'd nothing to do, they set off in a jiffey-— 
Without wages to idle, they thought was no fun. 

With his back ’gainst a water-cask stood one in wonder, 
Such strange things had ne’er met his sight sure before ;— 

For “the crafur” that eerried him, bellow’d like thunder, 
And her tail spouted smoke, as she ran from the shore. 

Both his eyes and his mouth were in gazing quite busy— 
But “he wish’d, they’d build bridges across the big sea, 

For this rumbling and shaking made his sfomach so dizzy, 
Ife’d rather work hungry in the bog all the day.” 

As he mus’d thus alone, an cld comrade addrcss’d him, 
In speech, form and dress, a true son of the sod, 

That secm’d all prepar’d for the job that was next him, 
To handle the sickle, or shoulder the hod ; 

€*Och! how gees the world wid’ you, man, since we parted ?’-= 
“ Oh troth it goes round—but Pm uppermost now 5 

For I made such a bargain, just after you started, 
It bates all the cthers—a priest to a sow.— . 

You know the young coult that I bought there so lately, 
Three sov’reiens and sixpence was all I would give ; 

But I cliipp’d him, and brush’d him, and dress’d him so nately, 
That J sould him at Chester for twelve, as I live. 

These Englishers yonder, they’ve got no true gumption, 
The childer with us sure, could bate them all clean ; 

About horse-flesh and pig~flesh they'll talk with presumption, 
But bother and blarney-—-do they know what they mean P” 

« Troth you're right,” said the other ; “‘ 1 met such a ninny, 
That bought my ow/d grunter, Loth meazled and tough ; 

I'd have sould her for ha//, but he paid me this guinea, 
For my rent and my tithes it will be just enough !” 

*‘ T’m afeard you're took in !”—cried a voice that was thrilling, 
«© And before you'll get back, your poor sow will be kilt, 

For, the guinea you've got, see, it’s only a shilling 
Of ould George the First’s, that’s rubb’d over with gilt / ” 

§€ By the Saints of the Mass I’m undone, and I’d swear it— 
Och, had I such luck as has come across you!” 

*¢ As for luck,” cried his neighbour—“ why that’s not so clear yet”— 
And as he continued, his lips they turn’d blue ; 

¢¢Why in making the bargain, to be sure I was knowing— 
But the settlement, honey—Och, it’s there I was slack ; 

For the fellow rode off, without saying, ‘I’m going,’— 
And the cash or the horse—I may whistle them back. 

But when we come next, let us double the price sure, 
And then if they cheat us, we'll lose but one half; 

If we can't get the loaf, we may try for a slice, sure, 
If they will steal the cow--make them pay for the calf.” 


Birmingham. Q. Q. Q. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL REPORTER. 


ON THE FEEDING OF MILCH COWS IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LARGE TOWNS. 


To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


In the vicinity of large towns, it generally happens that farms 

are not large, and that the mode of cultivation is a mixture of 
horticulture and agriculture. In the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham, potatoes cover a great extent of ground, and a com- 
petition is created in the market, advantageous to the numerous 
classes who are the consumers. Many other vegetables are 
cultivated, with success to the grower, and advantage to the 
consumer; but there is an article, with which the town of Bir- 
mingham, and indeed most other towns, are not so well sup- 
plied as with vegetables, and which it might be equally advan- 
tageous to the farmer and the consumer, to promote the pro- 
duction of in larger quantity and of better quality: I mean 
Milk. There are few families, who do not find more or less of 
this article necessary, and I believe there are none, who do 
not complain of the deteriorated quality of the scanty supply. 
Milkmen, or those who furnish a large portion of a town with 
milk, find no little difficulty in procuring that kind of food for 
their cows, which will produce a large quantity, and at the same 
time a good quality. Brewers’ grains are used, when quantity 
only is wanted; and when quality is attended to, turnips and 
good hay are added. Ruta Baga, or the Swedish turnip, is 
given when itcan be procured, and is assuredly a much more 
valuable root than any of the other turnips, which in some fu- 
ture communication { may endeavour to prove; but the root, 
which has been found by experience, to be preferable to any of 
the above-mentioned, as food for milking-cows, is the MANGEL 
WURZEL. 
_ This very valuable root has not as yet found its way into this 
neighbourhood, except in a very few instances; indeed the 
name is scarcely known among the majority of farmers here- 
abouts ; and this can be accounted for, only by a total ignorance 
of its good qualities. 

There is perhaps no other crop cultivated, from which an 
equal quantity of food for cattle can be procured, and none ob- 
tained with less difficulty and expense, It is true, that a few 
years back, some cows were reported to have been injured by 
eating Mangel Wurzel, though I do not know, that there was 
any foundation for such report. I should incline to believe it 
possible, and even probable ; but let me ask, have not cattle 
died from eating clover? And do farmers refrain from giving 
elover, because cows have been injured by eating it? No. It 
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is not from eating clover or mangel wurzel, that cattle have beem 
injured, but from having been allowed to eat too much at one 
time. Both clover and mangel wurzel, and particularly the 
latter, may if properly given, be used for autumn and winter 
food, with great benefit to the cattle and profit to their owners. 
Milk from cows fed with grains only, will not make butter; or 
if at all, of inferior quality and small quantity. Hlay, in the 
vicinity of large towns, is generally of too high a price, to en- 
able the cow-keeper to obtain a fair profit; and turnips commu- 
nicate a disegreeable flavour, which cannot be prevented by any 
means at present in use: though, on account of the price of 
this crop, which is much cheaper than hay, and produces a 
larger quantity of milk, various means have been tried, but 
without the desired effect. Mange! Wurzel has none of the bad 
qualities before mentioned; it promotes quantity, gives an 
agreeable flavour, is more abundant and cheaper than any other 
crop, it may be preserved till spring without any deterioration 
of its good qualities, and may be cultivated at quite as small a 
cost, and with much more certainty, than the turnip. 

If, Sir, you approve of this communication, I may be induced, 
at some future time, to offer a few remarks on the methods of 
culture and the comparative advantages of this invaluable root. 


November 14, 1827. W. Poe. 
. ~ autem MY 
ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


«¢ Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always ¢o be blest.” Pore. 


(For ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.’’) 


HAPPINESS is the grand, but invisible object of which the 
whole world is in constant pursuit; which is seldom caught by 
any, which appears even to clude our grasp, and while it excites 
and flatters our hopes, always takes care to evade our embrace. 
This is the sentiment of my motto; and I presume most of your 
readers will bear testimony to its truth in their own experience. 
Flow shall we define this phantom, which nobody has seen, and 
whose influential presence is so rarely felt?—Shall we say, it 
consists in the gratification of our desires? If this definition 
be limited to those desires, which we can define and express, 
I fear we are wide of the mark; for thousands of human beings, 
whose circumstances in life enable them to command the ut- 
most gratification of such desires, are still unhappy; and nota 
few, while in the actual enjoyment of all that this world can 
give them, have nevertheless, impetuously rushed into the eter- 
nal world, to avoid the insupportable misery of their own minds 
in this. There can be little doubt, but in such a case, the remedy 
is worse than the disease; or rather, it has an infinite perpetua- 
tion, and an inconceivable aggravation of it. This case proves 
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however, that something, beyond either the sensual gratification, 
or the intellectual enjoyments of the present life, is wanting, to 
constitute the perfect felicity of a human being; and also that, 


<¢ That cruel something unpossess’d, 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest.” 


Happiness however, in reference to beings who are capable of 
it, does consist in the fuil gratification of all their desires, whe- 
ther they may be able accurately to define, and fully to express 
those desires or not. The fact is, we, as human beings, desire 
to be happy; and nothing short of the full gratification of that 
desire, can satisfy the claims of our minds. Now the mind is 
the seat of that desire; there the want is felt, and there the de- 
mand must be met and satiated with adequate gratification, or 
happy we can never be. We feel the want, but we do not know 
what would satisfy it. There is however a state of mind so vi- 
tiated, that without a complete renovation of principle, of feel- 
ing, and of pursuit, it appears to render its subjects morally in- 
capable of happiness. Suchastate of mind itis to be presumed 
Is possessed by those fallen spirits, of whom the Scriptures in- 
form us, they ‘‘ kept not their first estate, but left their own ha- 
bitation ;”— their estate of primeval dignity and felicity, and their 
habitation of celestial glory—-and are now ‘“‘ reserved in everlast- 
ing chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.””* 
And if the Scriptures are true, such a state of mind is also the 
direful lot of those human spirits, who have left this world in a 
state of enmity with God; with this awful aggravation, that all 
hope of such renovation is for ever excluded from both. 

As God hath created our minds, and endowed us with all the 
rational faculties we possess, so he alone knows what will make 
ushappy. And he alone can put us in possession of true hap- 
piness. But God is infinitely good and gracious ;—why then 
does he not make and keep all his intelligent creatures com- 
pletely happy? He is himself, and he alone, the infinite and 
inexhaustible source of true felicity; and it is only in the know- 
ledge, the love, and the enjoyment of himself, that rational 
beings can be made happy. Hence union with God is happi- 
ness, and separation from him is misery; and in the same pro- 
portion as we have spiritual intercourse with God, who “is a 
Spirit,” we partake of true felicity. The acknowledgment of 
this fact, in conjunction with the recognition of his infinite 
power and universal dominion, as it 1s the proper foundation of 
his claim on our worship; soit is also of the benefits we hope 
to derive therefrom. We cannot worship God acceptably—i.e. 
*‘in spirit and in truth;” unless we know, feel, and confess, 


® Jude, ver. 6. I write this for those who believe the Bible, which unequivocally 
testifies in language, which infidelity alone can controvert,—both the existence and 
influential power of evil spirits, as far as permitted, over human minds, 
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that he alone is the fountain of felicity to our souls. The con+ 
fession of his power, the submission to his authority, the obedi- 
ence to his commands, and the supplication of our hearts, for the 
obtaining of such blessings as we can conceive of, and ask for; 
—all these are branches of true worship, but none of them, nor 
all of them united, constitute the essence of spiritual worslip. 
This consists in the recognition of the Deity as an incomprehen- 
sible Being; whom we love for the sake of his own revealed per- 
fections, with all our heart, our mind, our soul, and our 
strength; and from whom therefore, we solicit and expect to 
receive, that to us inconceivable communication, out of his in- 
exhaustible fulness, which alone can make us happy. ‘This is 
to acknowledge God as the source of our happiness, while we 
are constrained to cenfess we can neither comprehend its na- 
ture, nor perceive its mode of operation. In scriptural lan- 
ruage, this is “‘the peace of God which passeth ali understand- 
ang.” —To him alone therefore, as both our interest and our duty 
enjoin us to do, let us ever look for our happiness, and we shall 
not be disappointed. Nevertheless, this cannot subsist without 
an assimilating congeniality of nature between God and man; 
and hence I fear it necessarily follows, that all our confessions 
of unhappiness involve the proof also, of cur proportionate ali- 
enation from God, as the source of our misery, and therefore 
we stand in need of that regeneration which the Scriptures so 
strongly enforce, and so expressly promise, through the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. It is to a regenerated human being that 
the same Spirit saith, ‘‘ Delight thyself in Jehovah, and he 
shall give thee the desire of thy heart.” Psalm xxxvii. 4. Le. 
He shall make thee happy. 


Birmingham. C. 


a 


ON THE 
FOLERATION OF RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE. 


«¢ Am I become your enemy because I tell you the truth ?’ 
«© Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” 
Sr. Paut. 


To the Editor of *‘ The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Str,—There is nothing that more decidedly marks a nar- 
row, bigoted, and a tyrannical spirit, than the want of that 
eandour and courtesy which gives every man credit for since- 
rity, in the maintenance of his religious principles, and pa- 
tiently bears with their calm investigation. Unhappily, Sir, 
this spirit of bigotry is dreadfully prevalent in almost every 
branch of the Christian Church upon earth; and its results are 
such as might naturally be expected :. viz. alienation of affec- 
tion, loss of confidence and esteem, and the infusion and in- 
dulgence of a spirit of bitter aversion and animosity; which, 
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if opportunity offered, would probably terminate generally, in 
open persecution. 

These uncharitable dispositions, Sir, usually lurk behind the 
mask of religious zeal; as though the cause of religion could 
be promoted by the violation of its second great precept, which 
enjoins the love ef our neighbours as ourselves. If, however, 
we carefully examine the sources of these dispositions, we shall 
probably find the serpents of pride, malevolence, bigotry, and 
intolerance, twining around their roots, and infusing their 
deadly poison into those bosoms, in which the celestial dove 
of universal cliarity should alone expand her gentle wings. 
Those wretched dispositions not only dry up the springs of 
mutual affection, but close every avenue by which truth itself 
can be diffused; and leave their unhappy possessors often a 
prey to ignorance, error, or unbelief, as well as “to all un- 
charitableness.” Obstinately pertinacious in the retention of 
principles, which perhaps we have received only by tradition 
from our forefathers, or embraced without sufficient examina- 
tion, but which will not bear candid investigation, we fortify 
them with bigotry instead of truth, and defend them with ob- 
stinacy instead of wisdom; and thus we perpetuate our own 
delusions, while we in reality stamp our religious characters 
with that reprobation which we intended for our neighbour’s 
principles. 

Such, Sir, is unhappily the character of a large portion of 
the *‘ pious zeal,” which passes in the Christian world for reli- 
gion. We would send our opponents to the devil to learn or- 
thodoxy, rather than either candidly examine our own creeds 
by the light of divine truth, or charitably and mildly discuss 
the merits of those which we oppose; and hence arises the 
perpetuation of our religious animosities, and the incurable bit- 
terness of our party spirit. Hence the damnatory epithets of 
Arian, Socinian, Calvinist, Armipian, Lutheran, Protestant, 
Papist, &c. are all in their turn fulminated by the various de- 
nominations of Christians (each of whom has of course monopo- 
lized all the orthodoxy in the Christian world!) against their 
condemned opponents, without once reflecting, that the re- 
ligion they all profess, totally prohibits all such judgments, 
and commands them all, to “ love each other with pure hearts 
fervently.” Jf that love universally prevailed, Sir, and no man 
can be a Christian without it; our animosities would soon melt 
away, as the winter’s ice before the genial beams of the great 
Juminary of the day, when he enters the solstice of summer ; 
and if we could not all harmonize in opinion, we should all 
unite in affection; and Iet us never forget, that ‘‘ love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 

But now, Sir, it will be asked, ‘¢ Are we to abandon our prin- 
eiples,” and cease to “contend earnestly for the faith once 
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delivered to the saints?” Tanswer, certainly not. Truth and 
virtue, principle and practice, are too closely united, ever to 
be separated, without the sacrifice of one or other of these es- 
sential branches of true religion. But our faith must always 
work by love; otherwise it will prove itself to be but a spurious 
imitation of that grace; and will soon degenerate into super- 
stition, bigotry, and pertinacious obstinacy. Genuine faith 
unites the soul of its possessor to Jesus the fountain of life, and 
to the God of truth and love, in the knowledge of whom and 
of the Son of his love, and not in the profession of any merely 
human creeds, stand our hopes of eternal life. These, Sir, are 
the essential characteristics of the Christian Religion, the en- 
joyment, practice, and inculcation of which, should occupy 
every heart, and engage every faculty and talent we possess. 
For these, therefore, we cannot too earnestly contend, if we 
do it'in the spirit which that religion alone can inspire. 

Under the influence of that spirit, Sir, controversy loses all 
its bitterness; and discussion becomes the harbinger of truth, 
and the precursor of harmony and affection. Wisdom is the 
twin sister of genuine piety, while righteousness and peace 
are the inseparable companions of truth, and love binds them 
all in the silken cords of mutual benevolence, to the hearts of 
their happy possessors. Hence they sing with a great evan- 
gelical bard, 

“©O love, how cheering is thy ray ! 
All pain before thy presence flies ; 
Care, anguish, sorrow melts away, 
Where’er thy healing beams arise.” 
No being but a devil, can resist the influence of love; and 
hence truth, like a medicine concealed in a luscious sweetmeat, 
when wrapped in the mantle of love, glides imperceptibly into 
the heart, and fastens on the conscience, when it would perhaps 
be spurned with abhorrence, if presented without its celestial 
companion, or attired in the garb of acrimonious controversy. 

The religion of the Bible, Sir, is essentially ‘‘ HOLINESS to 
the Lorp;” it rests upon the two immutable pillars of Fait 
and Love, and the pedestal which supports the whole is TRuTH: 
these are inseparable, and hence the advocate of true religion 
cannot extend his liberality to the permission or indulgence 
of a known error as existing either in his own creed, or that 
of hisfriend; but while he detects, exposes, and reprobates 
false principles, he retains all his affection for their deluded 
votaries, and being himself under the influence of the spirit of 
truth, with the key of knowledge, the Holy Scriptures in his 
hand, he has learned ‘‘in meekness to instruct those that 
oppose themselves” to that truth, in the hope that ‘* God 
peradventure, may give them repentance to the acknowledg- 
ing of all the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
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If, Sir, this practice were universal, and the minds of all 
men candidly open to conviction, we should soon witness the 
accomplishment of the poet’s sentiment, and see 


«¢ Names, and sects, and parties fall, 
And Christ alone be all in all.” 


Till that happy time arrives, however, we must continue te — 
say, 3 
“¢ Ye different sects, who al] declare, 
Lo! Christ is here, or Christ is there ; 
Your nobler proofs divinely give— 
And show us where the Christians live.” 


Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 


AMICUS VERITATIS. 
_ Birmingh 217, 
_ Birmingham, November, 1827 ope Ko 
A FATHER TO HIS SON. 
For ‘¢ The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Sweet is, to duteous hearts, the praise 
Parental love hath given ; 

And pity will sweet feelings raise, 
In bosoms pain hath riven : 
Where faith is found, there no alloy 
Abateth bliss—my gentle boy. 


Sweet is the bounding ocean’s swell, 
Sweet is the gliding river, 

Sweet is the tangled path, the dell, 
By which wild roses shiver ; 
Yet sweeter ‘tis, when zephyrs toy 
With flow’rs, to press my sleeping boy. 


And sweet are hawthorn shades and bow’rs, 
When May’s full leaf is glowing ; 

Sweet is the sun, through April’s show’rs, 
When early buds are blowing ; 
These are all sweet, but thou, my boy, 
Giv’st to my soul a deeper joy. 


Low breezes through the dingle move, 
And sweep the face of even’ ; 
Whilst day-light fades, (sweet time for love), 
Along unclouded heaven ; 
Scenes like to these will never cloy, 
With hearts akin to thine, my boy. 


And oh! when wand’ring far away, 
From native haunts we roam, 

*Tis sweet, beneath the moon’s pale ray, 
To send remembrance home: 
Yet, on thy mother’s bosom, coy, 
Thou’rt sweeter far, my cherub-boy. 
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Imagination’s sweet, to weave 
A web with thread she owns— 
Oh! how delightful ’tis, believe, 
This rarely circles thrones, 
Round these tumultuous pangs annoy— 
Thy lot is better cast, my boy. 


Sweet are fresh hopes, and sweet is youth, 
With beauty, these adorning ; 
And sweet between fond hearts is truth, | 
In life’s enchanting morning ; 
But promises, like these, decoy 
Th’ enthusiast soul—take heed, my boy. 


Religion’s sweet, diviner still 
Its pow’r, when health is failing ; 
When fortune’s wreck’d, and pleasure’s fill, 
Is dash’d aside, bewailing ; 
Earth’s vain illusions peace destroy, 
But this redeems, my blooming boy. 


Oh! then, whilst Providence shall bless’ 
Thee with a father’s care, 

This never-changing truth caress, 
And cherish still in pray’r— 
That all will fail, save one fix’d joy— 
This virtue gives, my angel-boy. 


' - 
DIVERSIONS OF A BOOKWORM. 


One way of estimating authors.—‘‘ An old relation of mine, 
who died a martyr to the gout, used, as he sat in his study, to 
estimate his books, not from the pleasure, but from the good 
naps they had afforded him.— This, cousin, said he—(pointing 
round the room with his crutch)—this is a composer—this a 
dozer—every twenty pages of this excellent author, is as com-. 
fortable as a glass of poppy water. I believe I was near three 
months sleeping through yonder large volume; and to this 
worthy little gentleman on the middle shelf, I was indebted for 
two admirable nights’ rest, when a chalk-stone was forming in 
my toe.—But my most valuable friend is this set of books by 
the side of my couch—I call them my grand opiate, and as a 
mark of distinction, my flannel night-cap generally lies upon 
them.”—Keate’s Sketches from Nature. 

Apophthegms of Lord Bacon.—< He that studieth revenge, 
keepeth his own wounds green,”—“ Without good-nature, man 
is but a better kind of vermin.”—‘* The master of superstition — 
is the people; and in all superstition, wise men follow fools.” 
—‘‘ He that goeth into a country, before he hath made some 
entrance into the language, goeth to school, and not to travel.” 
—‘* Fortune is like a market, where, many times, if you stay a © 
little, the price will fall,”—< Extreme self-loyers. will set a_ 


- 


ST. CLAIR. 
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man’s house on fire, though it were but fo roast their eggs.”— 
‘« Generally it is good, to commit the beginnings of all great 
actions, to Argus with a hundred eyes, and the ends of them to 
Briareus with a.hundred hands: first to’ watch, and then to 
speed.”— “‘ There is a great difference betwixt a cunning man, 
and a wiseman: there be that can pack the cards, who yet 
can’t play well.”—** It were good, that men in their innova- 
tions, would follow the example of time itself, which indeed 
innovateth greatly, but quietly, and hy degrees scarce to be 
perceived.”-—** They that reverence too much old time, are but 
a scorn to the new.”—‘* Suspicions among thoughts, are like 
bats.among birds; they ever fly by twilight.”—‘ Discretion in 
. Speech, is more than eloquence.”—‘‘ He, that defers his cha- 
rity till he is dead, is (if a man weighs it rightly) rather libe-. 
ral of another man’s, than of his own.”-——‘‘ A man’s nature runs 
either to herbs or weeds: therefore let him seasonably water 
the one, and destroy the other.”——“ If a man loc> sharply and_ 
attentively, he shall see fortune, for though she L*',blind, she, 
is not invisible.”—*‘ The best part of beauty, is that which a pic- 
ture cannot express,.”—‘‘ The best governments are always. 
subject to be like the fairest crystals; wherein every icicle or 
grain is seen, which ina fouler stone, is never perceived.”— 
Baconiana, 1679. , 

The end of controversy.—‘‘ Once upon a time, a certain Doc- 
tor, a man of great brawn and muscle, large, tall, and terma- 
gant, happened to preach before King Charles the Second; 
_ being heated with his subject, much warmed by proofs, and 

impatient of contradiction even in the looks of an audience, on 
a sudden he stript up, and showed the amazed congregation a 
most thundering arm, with which he struck the cushion, and 
was heard to cry out—And dares anybody here deny this?—The 
King shrunk back, and muttered to himself,—Nobody in his. 
senses, Doctor, within reach of you !”—Quixote Redivivus, 1710. 

Independent Churchmen.—‘‘ I love the memory of that Abbot 
of St. Alban’s, in William the Norman Duke’s time, who not 
satisfied with his title, when he was marching his army to- 
wards that place, felled all the trees across the road, and laid 
blocks in his way, and harassed all his army. And when the 
Duke asked him, Why he did so? he answered, Because he 
knew of no business the Norman had there. And if all honest 
Englishmen had done the same, he had never come so far as 
St. Alban’s, to ask him that question. 

“* T admire the presence (of mind) of the Prior of Clerken- 
well, in the time of Henry the Third, as I take it, (it is in his 
tory,) where ina dispute about a point of right, the King 
meant to overawe him, by saying, in King James’s way ta 
Magdalen-college men, Am not I your King? Yes, says he, 
while you govern according to law, but no longer,”— Samuel 
Johnson, ‘* to the Commons of England,” 1692. 
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THE REV. T. M. M’DONNELL, ON CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION. 
St. Peter's Place, Birmingham, 


October 17, 1827. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Sir,—I congratulate the public on the appearance of a pe- 
riodical paper, the pages of which will be open impartially to 
all Christians; and, as a Catholic, I much rejoice at it, inas- 
much as, for a considerable time, we have been made the ob- 
jects of the grossest calumnies in publications of this town, in 
which it was not to be expected that we should even seme to 
repel them. One of your correspondents, encouraged perhaps 
by our long inaction, has ventured beyond those lurking places, 
and has appesred on a field where he may be met. But like 
those who he ’e generally assailed us here, he seems ashamed 
of the part ie is acting, and like them he assails us under the 
mask of an incognito. I have before had occasion to eulogize 
the prudence, if I have said nothing of the honour of his pre- 
decessors, and probably a short examination of the fragment 
of his letter which appeared in your first Number, may render 
it superfluous to direct the compliment to him. 

Your correspondent professes to examine the merits of the 
claim of Catholics for their emancipation from their present 
state of oppression, under two heads, its justice and its expe- 
diency. The first is dispatched in one paragraph, in which 
paragraph however, the writer has ingeniously contrived to 
assemble principles that would serve as texts for whole volumes 
of errors against the theory of the constitution, against history, 
against logic, and against political morality. I will give a few 
specimens. 

“ Constitutionally speaking, all the political wisdom, will, and 
power of the nation, are concentrated in the great estates of the 
realm ;” of these estates Blackstone gives one enumeration, “I,” 
that is some nameless authority,‘ differ from Blackstone,” there- 
fore Blackstone is wrong, I am right, Sic volo, ic jubeo.—‘And 
these,” constitutionally speaking remember, ‘‘ may at their plea- 
sure, with an army at their command, alter the laws, &c.” ‘* But 
their authority cannot sanction, in the eye of justice, an act whose 
natural tendency is to subvert the general peace and safety of 
the nation, to destroy its property, or to overthrow its religion.” 
Does this nameless writer’s knowledge of history, embrace the. 
évents of the reigns of Henry VILLI. Edward VI. and Elizabeth? 
If so, I thank him for the sentence he has here recorded 
against the legislative enactments, by which these dreadful 
effects were produced. The religion of the country, surely 
he is not ignorant of the fact, was changed solely by the. 
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temporal governments of those days, solely by those three 
estates which were thus, as he asserts, guilty of an act of in- 
justice. The property of the country, the property of the poor, 
the property of religion, the property of parents, the property 
of Catholics in general, was by the force of those enactments, 
withdrawn, directed from their proper possessors, and made a 
sacrifice to the rapacity, to the avarice, to the ambition, and to 
the sensuality of the holy founders of Protestantism in this 
country, and of its: conscientious converts. If in the reigns 
above referred to, ‘‘ the peace and safety of the nation” were 
not “‘ subverted,” it was because the nation was Catholic, and 
Catholics are accustomed to believe that even the subversion 
of their religion does not justify rebellion against their rulers. 
Towards a Protestant people, no Catholic government has 
ever been guilty of such an atrocious violation of justice ; but 
had such an attempt been made, your correspondent more than 
insinuates what would be the conduct of the people, inasmuch 
as he hints at “the recurrence of certain events,” when dis- 
cussing the propriety of desisting from the persecution, of 
which the most numerous class of Christians in the empire are 
still the victims. 

If I have reason asa Catholic to thank your nameless cor- 
respondent, for his invaluable testimony against the cause he 
advocates, I have equal reason to be grateful for the correct 
principle he has stated in the commencement of the article. 
“‘ The principle,” he says, ‘‘may be just in the abstract; for 
naturally, every British subject possesses an equal right, &c. 
and yet it may be unjust in its application to certain indivi- 
duals.” Having asserted, and correctly, as the very basis of 
every constitutional argument, the principle of equal right, 
your respectable, though still nameless correspondent, will 
admit that the burden of proof rests with those who attempt 
any modification of this original principle. It is for him then, 
who by a stroke of his pen has overthrown the authority of 
Blackstone, to attempt that in which no one has succeeded 
hitherto, and prove that the restoration of the most numerous 
class of his fellow Christians to an equality with the rest of the 
community, would be productive of those evils, the prospect 
of which may justify the abridgment of their rights. 

Your correspondent proceeds to consider the expediency of 
our emancipation, the discussion of which indeed has occupied 
the greater part of his production, but as it is divisible into 
two parts, which may soon.be dismissed, I[ shall not enter at 
great length upon a reply. 

He asks, ‘‘ would it satisfy the Papists?” and he continues 
“¢ T answer certainly it would not.” Here, Sir, he should in 
my opinion, have closed his letter. The man without a name, 
who has with one assertion demolished Blackstone, might with 
one cther assertion, have set the question at rest for ever, 
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But he has ventured upon some minor details to justify the 


sententious answer which I have just recorded. Here, Sir, I 


am inclined to qualify the opinion I have been disposed to en- 
tertain of his prudence in withholding his name from his 
communication. Had that name appeared, it might have de-" 
manded a respectful acquiescence in any proposition to which 
it might be subscribed. In our present destitution however, 
of authority, we are inclined to require evidence. 

1 have said that the argument is divisible into two parts, the’ 
first contains assertions of what Catholics (politely termed 
Papists) have said; the second what they would do. The latter 
is a mode of reasoning exclusively Protestant. When we 
argue, we consider what is, or what has been. We compare 
Catholic and Protestant governments together, not according 
to what imagination may devise, but to what experience of the 
past, and actual observation and consciousness of the present 
will suggest. Oh! that a happy ignorance of Protestant per- 
secution reduced us to the necessity of reproaching them with 
only contingent and possible evils ! 

Your correspondent may reply, that the authorities which 

he has quoted, justify his contingent argumentation. In the’ 
first place, had Mr. O’Connell and the Bishop of Kildare, who, 
with disgusting arrogance, is termed ‘‘ this Popish priest,” 
asserted that which is attributed to them, they alone would be 
responsible for the sentiments delivered. But, Sir, I will not 
protect my cause by a mode of reasoning which is good in 
every case except where Catholics are to be denounced and 
proscribed; but for the sake of argument, resting the cause 
upon the truth or falsehood of the odious charges made against | 
those distinguished men, [I hesitate not to pronounce those 
charges arrant falsehoods. Your correspondent without a 
name, and I, are here committed. Let him, if he dare, attempt 
to authenticate that which he has had the imprudence, to say . 
the least, to attribute to the orator and to theBishop, and then 
he may discharge what invective he pleases against “the 
O’Connell’s, the Sheil’s, and the M’Donald’s,” and I will leave 
him to the enjoyment of his ignorance of the orthography of 
our names, and of his malice against our persons. , 

To render the matter of assertion and denial the more tan-’ 
gible, I repeat what he has attributed to Mr. O’Connell, and 
to the Bishop of Kildare. | 


_ « Mr. O’Connell declares that he neither speaks nor moves, but at the. 
heck of the Irish Roman Catholic Clergy ; and that under that guidance, 
and authority, he does things, at which, if acting upon his oun private judg= 
ment, he should shudder with horror !” cart 

«Dr. Doyle, Titular Bishop of Kildare, the man whose spiritual autho< 
rity governs the consciences, and directs the views, both political and reli- 
gious, of almost every Papist in Ireland, has publicly declared, that it 
would not satisfy them, and that it oughé not todoso. And in the same- 
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declaration,. published and circulated in Ireland, about two years ago, he 
publicly laid claim to a moiety of the Church Preferments and Ecclesias- 
tical Revenues of the Protestant Establishment of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, on behalf of himself and his fellow-priests of the Church of Rome.” 


Now, I challenge him to produce evidence somewhat better 
than he has furnished, that these assertions have been made 
by those distinguished characters ; and I shall conclude this 
letter with the Bishop’s justly indignant remarks upon those. 
attributed to his Lordship. Lam, &c. 


T. M. M’7DONNELL. 


Letter of Dr. Doyle, Catholic Bishop of Kildare. 


‘¢ Carlow, November 13, 1827. 

«¢ REV. DEAR S1r,—The passage you quote from ‘‘ The Bir- 
mingham Magazine,” in which I am made to say, that ‘* Eman- 
cipation alone would not satisfy us,” papists, ‘‘ and ought not 
to do so,” is a gross perversion of my sentiments. The only 
passage to be found in any of the writings published by me, or 
generally attributed to me, which bears any resemblance, how- 
ever remote, to the words above quoted, is to be found in my 
Jetter to Mr. Robertson, on the Union of the Churches ; in 
which, after sketching a view of the evils which then did and 
still do afflict this country, a measure is mentioned, by which 
*‘Treland could be tranquillized, her union with Britain ce- 
mented, peace and prosperity diffused, and the empire ren- 
dered. invulnerable :” and then it is added, ‘‘ These results 
cannot be attained by Catholic emancipation alone ; still less 
by those futile measures which are now in progress.” This, 
1 am fully satisfied, is the only sentence ever penned by me, 
which could give occasion to the weak and virulent writer of 
this article, to which your letter refers, of introducing, in the 
manner in which he. has done it, my name to his readers. 

** As to what he says of my * laying claim publicly to a 
moiety of the church preferments and ecclesiastical revenues 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on behalf of myself and my fel- 
low priests of the Church of Rome ;’ this calumny is so clumsy, 
so gross, and withal so malicious,’ that I can only say of it, 
that it is false in every sense, and respect, and signification ; 
that so far from any thing of the sort having ever been written 
or uttered by me, I have, in public and private, in writing and 
discourse, in evidence.and upon cath, not once but repeatedly, 
disavowed and disclaimed all such sentiments. It is a gross 
and wicked calumny ; and [ heartily pity your good English 
people, who are made the dupes and victims of the vile tribe, 
who, professing to instruct them in science and morality, are 
themselves the perpetrators of the most enormous crimes, and 
the propagators of the most wicked libels. 


pba _ Tremain, Rev. dear Sir, &c. | 
“Rev, Mr. M’ Donnell, - J. DOYLE.” -- 
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THE TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY, 
Conclusion of Christianus’s First Letter. 


PERMIT me now, Sir, before entering on the specific discus- 
‘sion of any particular tenet of the Christian faith, slightly to 
notice a few observations which appeared in *‘ The Birmingham 
Journal,” of the 15th of September last, bearing the signature 
of N. P. in defence of Unitarianism, and in reply to a letter 
which appeared in a previous number of that Paper, signed 
Philalethes. To N.P. Philalethes ably replied in the Journal 
of the 22d of September, and I beg leave to embrace the present 
opportunity of returning my anonymous friend, my cordial 
thanks for his kind wishes of success in this controversy to 
myself. And 1 beg to assure Philalethes, that although I 
shall feel extremely gratified by the assistance of himself, and 
other able advocates of ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus ;” yet I feel 
not the slightest apprehensions with respect to which side will 
obtain the victory. In a fair and rational discussion, upon 
sound scriptural principles, taking for its basis, the British 
authorized version of the Seriptures—(not however to the exclu- 
sion of fair and judicious criticism, and reference to the origi- 
nal languages, when real occasion may require it,)—I say con- 
fidently, Sir, that in such a discussion, modern Unitarianism 
can have no chance whatever, of success: and to this fact, 
even the numerous and paipable perversions of the text, con- 
tained in the Unitarian “‘ Improved Version” of the Scriptures, 
bear ample and unequivocal testimeny, 

I have not a doubt, Sir, of the sincerity of N. P. in his in- 
quiry after truth; and I give him credit for his candour in 
“‘ permitting Philalethes to assume,” what I believe is too true, 
viz. ‘‘ that the Unitarian interpretation of Scripture is incor- 
rect.” N.P. therefore deserves to be treated with candour in 
return; and his principles ought to be examined with impar- 
tial justice and Christian forbearance. He professes to be 
“a disciple of Christ,” and on this ground he lays claim to the 
character of ‘a Christian.” ‘the claim is good, Sir, if it can 
be supported by adequate evidence of the fact, on which it is 
founded. ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples—that ye love one anotier.” ‘ihis then is the external evi- 
dence, and distinguishing mark of a disciple of Jesus Christ; 
the loving disposition of the heart, manifested in the external 
eonduct corresponding therewith. ‘‘ Love worketh no ill to its 
neighbour,” saith St. Paul; and St. Paul’s Master hath fixed 
the standard of mutual Christian love—first, in respect to its 
objects, it must embrace our enemies as well as our friends, 
(Matthew v. 44.)—second, in respect to its degree, we must 
‘‘love our neighbour as ourselves:” while St. John declares, 
the extent of its operation, viz.—‘*‘ We ought (if necessary) te 
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fay down our lives for the brethren,” 1 John iii. 16. Now let 
every Unitarian in the kingdom try his pretensions to the 
Christian character by this standard; let him ask his own 
heart in the presence of a heart-searching God, if he loves his 
neighbour as himself? And if he always proves that he does 
so, by corresponding actions? Did he never see a fellow- 
Christian suffering under the want of even the common neces- 
saries of life, without administering relief to him, to the same 
extent, that in similar circumstances, he would have wished to 
receive it? And does Unitarian discipleship always inculcate, 
and uniformly practise its charity to the same extent? Does 
it study, and attain to, and exemplify St. Paul’s description of 
Christian charity, contained in his xiiith chap. of the 1st Ep. 
to the Corinthians ?—Does it never ‘think any evil” of, or 
against its neighbour ?—Never harbour an unkind or an unjust 
thought of a fellow-creature? The absence of this love is in 
Scriptural language styled hatred; and St. John assures us, 
that ‘he who (thus) hateth his brother is a murderer” in his 
heart !—1 Ep. iii. 15. Does Unitarian discipleship uniformly 
protect its professors from this diabolical disposition? If it 
does not, it falls short of the standard, and fails to prove its 
professors to be genuine Christians ; for itis not partial, but 
wniversal and perfect love that marks the character of the per- 
fect Christian. 

I am perfectly aware, that if tried by this standard alone,— 
that is, by the purity and perfection of their love to each other, 
=-thousands of professing Christians, of every denomination, 
would fall short of the true Christian character. But here lies 
the distinction,—other denominations do not stake their pre- 
tensions to that character upon love alone, but the Unitarian 
does so; and hence, if the latter fails on that point, he, on his 
wun statement, forfeits the character entirely. And having 

seted this standard for himself, it is quite fair in his opponent, 
_» urge the trial of his pretensions, by the degree of love, which 
Christianity enjoins. On the other hand, Christians who be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the atonement, regard faith in that 
atonement, and in its divine author, as the criterion of a 
genuine Christian character; because it is that faith which 
teaches them that ‘‘ Jesus Christ is able to save to the utter- 
most, all who come to God by him,” for that salvation; 
*‘seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them,” upon 
the foundation of that atonement.—Heb. vii. 25. And hence 
they are induced to repose their hopes of salvation on 
his all-prevalent intercession. And this is in perfect confor- 
mity with the idiom of the Scriptures, in which the terms ‘‘be- 
liever, disciple, and Christian,” are perfectly synonymous 
(compare Acts iv. 32. with ch. vi. 1. 7. and ch. xi. 26.) And 
in full conformity also, with the leading feature of the Gos- 
pel, as promulgated by its divine author himself, viz. ‘“‘ He that 
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believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that believeth 


not, shall be damned.”—Mark xvi. 16. Faith therefore, is the 


fundamental principle which constitutes a man a disciple of 


- Christ and entitles him to salvation; while Jove in common with 


other Christian virtues and graces,—such as joy, peace, pa- 


.tience, resignation, and holiness, is merely a distinguishing 
characteristic of a true disciple of Jesus Christ. Our Lord 


does not say, by this shall ye be constituted my disciples, but 


by this mark, shall ‘all men know” that ye are such, “if ye 


love one another.” It is an hypothetical expression, upon 
which is suspended, not the fact of their discipleship, but 
merely the public recognition of that fact. 

But, Sir, although love is a genuine characteristic of a real 


Christian, yet love alone, does not prove its possessor to be a 


disciple of Jesus Christ ; and particularly such a kind and de- 
gree of love, as we generally see exhibited by even Unitarian 


professors. This may, and usually does exist among Jews, Turks, 


Heathens, and Deists. Hence we must look for other distin- 
guishing marks of a true disciple of the. Lord Jesus Christ, as 
the standard criteria of the Christian character. 

A true disciple of Jesus Christ, Sir, will believe every de- 
claration he has made, embrace all the doctrines which both 


-himself and his Apostles promulgated, and cordially receive all 


the testimonies of the Scriptures concerning him. But still it 
is true, that genuine Christians ‘‘ love one another with a pure 
heart fervently ;” yet that love is the offspring of their mutual 


faith, which is the only medium through which they can receive 
_and retain ‘‘ the love of God ;” which embraces all the chil- 
dren of that God, whose divine image is reflected from their 


purified hearts and sanctified souls. In all these there isa 


kindred and reciprocal affection, kindled and preserved in 
-their hearts by that faith, which working by love, unites” 
them to “ Jesus the author and finisher of their faith,” and to 
each other, as the Spiritual children of the same common God 
and Father. Their. faith is indeed founded on Divine Revela- 
tion, but its evidence does not rest on the mere letter of Scrip- 


ture, with them; for the same Holy Spirit which dictated those 
Scriptures to their inspired authors, writes the important 


.truths they contain, on the hearts of those who are ‘‘the chil- 
dren of God by faith in his Son;” while he is to themselves 


also ‘‘ the Spirit of adoption ;” enabling them te ‘‘ cry Abba, 
Father ;” and he ‘ bears witness with their spirits, that they 
are the children of God.” (See Epistle to Romans, chap. viii. 
throughout.) . . 
That Holy Spirit then dwells in the hearts of the children 
of God; washes their previously guilty and polluted souls in 
the fountain of Christ’s most precious blood, which ‘‘ cleanseth 


them from all sin.” 1 John i, v.7; renews them in the moral 
image of God, and ‘writes his Jaw upon their hearts ;” that. 
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being thus ‘‘ cleansed from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
they may perfect holiness in the fear of God.”—2 Cor. vii.,1. 
The proper and necessary fruits of this purifying faith, are 
“ Righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost”—and 
“its end, everlasting life.”--Rom. vi. 22. xiv. 17. 
Now, Sir, I confess my fears that modern Unitarians have 
little claim to the possession and enjoyment of these inesti- 
mable blessings, because they cavil at the means through which 
alone, God hath promised to convey them to the human heart, 
viz. fatthin the Divine person, vicarious character, and atoning: 
sacrifice of his only begotten Son. The man who renounces 
all dependence on the atonement, and on the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, as founded upon that atonement, must rest his: 
hopes of present acceptance with God, and eternal salvation, 
upon. either the perfection of his own obedience to the moral 
law, or the gratuitous mercy of God, in pardoning his trans- 
gressions of that law. To both these modes of salvation insur- 
mountable difficulties are opposed. To the first, the natural 
enmity of the human heart against the nature, the authority, 
and the law of God, so clearly proved in Scripture, and so 
fully confirmed by experience, stands in direct opposition. 
For the first and most important precept of the moral law, 
enjoins the pure and perfect love of God, with all the powers of 
the mind, the soul, and the heart: that every affection should 
be absorbed in him, and every faculty dedicated to his service. 
But common sense tells us, that this is impossible to a nature, 
wlose leading character is enmity against God! Attachment 
can never grow out of aversion; nor propensity spring froi 
enmity. The second mode is equally objectionable, because it 
represents the Deity as a weak, mutable, and inconsistent 
Being, irresolute in his mind, and fickle in his conduct. For 
it supposes him issuing the most solemn commandments, of the 
highest possible moral obligation, with the most awful threats 
of everlasting destruction attached to the breach, or non-ob- 
servance of those commands; and then, with the utmost indif- 
ference and apathy, beholding that breach exhibited in the 
most flagrant instances of transgression, without inflicting the 
threatened punishment; and this, in open violation of both his 
truth, and his justice; pardoning the transgressor either upon 
a mere confession of his guilt, (the very thing that renders it 
incumbent on the divine justice to punish him!) and a fallacious 
promise of amendment; for itis well known, that such promises 
are always broken—or, upon what is far more usual in such 
eases, the denial of his quitt. mn one or other of these rotten 
foundations, must every Unitarian who rejects the atonement, 
rest his hopes of salvation. 
_ They also deny the personal existence of the Holy Spirit, that 
Divine agent, by whose sacred influence, in the fulfilment of 
his glorious offices, those “ unsearchable riches of Christ,” are. 
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imparted to the believing soul. Now it is certain, Sir, that 
those who do not believe in the existence of the Holy Spirit, 
cannot enjoy his presence in their souls; for if he dwelt there, 
he would infallibly convince them of that existence. And if 
they “‘ have not the Spirit of Christ,” St. Paul assures us ‘‘ they 
are none of his;” Rom. viii. 9. So that Lam very apprehen- 
sive, the charge brought by Philalethes against modern, Uni- 
tarians, viz. that they have no just claim on the Christian-cha- 
racter, will be confirmed bya collation of their own principles 
with the decisive evidence of the Holy Scriptures on the point. 
Again;—those who have not the Spirit of God dwelling in 
them, cannot either possess or exhibit ‘ the fruits of the Spirit ;” 
which St. Paul tells us are ‘* Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith,* meekness, and temperance.”—_ 
Gal. v. 22 23. These, Sir, are the essential and cardinal vir- 
tues of Christianity; the distinguishing characteristics of the 
believers in Jesus, whose spirit imparts them to the adopted, 
heirs. of glory, as their qualifications for inheriting eternal: 
life; but they are limited to those believers in Christ, in whom. 
that ‘Spirit dwells, and cannot be derived from any other 
source. Hence we perceive that the man who denies the ex- 
istence of the Spirit of God, must be destitute of his presence, — 
and a stranger to his influential operations, and consequently 
cannot possess the fruits of that Spirit. ~But those fruits are 
essential to the Christian character, and therefore the man 
who possesseth them not, is not a genuine Christian: and this 
conclusion I fear is but too applicable to modern Unitarians, — 
who consequently are not genuine Christians. 


7 , I am, Sir, &ce. 
tiUcki Oe CHRISTIANUS. 
SECOND LETTER OF CHRISTIANUS. 


S1r,—To some parts of the first communication of my Uni- 
tarian opponent, I have but little to object: I give him credit 
for the spirit in which he writes, and hope IE shall not be behind 
him in courtesy of expression, or in Christian affection. I 
contend not for personal triumph or literary fame; the love of 
truth is my only motive, and its discovery my sole aim. My 
opponent, Sir, charges me with ‘not defining with sufficient 
precision the propositions to be maintained” by me; Iam not — 


* From the connexion in which the word 7i@TI§ here stands, it is probable that — 
its proper signification in this place is fidelity, as Bis. Acts xvi. 15. and Wir 05 
in 1 Cor. vii. 25, are both properly translated by the word faithful. Nevertheless, | 
** the hearing of faith,” AuOns WITENS. is laid down by the Apostle, Chap. iii. ver. | 
2, of this Epistle, as the sole medium, through which the Galatians ¢* received the | 


Spirit,” who is the author of those fruits. 
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conscious of any deficiency in this-respect; and as the charge 
itself is vague, and indefinite, I-must, until convicted of the 
fault, plead not guilty to the accusation: observing at the same 
time, that no other person appears to find any difficulty i in-un- 
derstanding my propositions. I shall however endeavour to 
make them plain enough as L proceed. 

My respected opponent, Sir, whose controversial designation 
is too long for repetition, professes. to be ‘a Christian “of that 
class, who believe the Messiah or Son of God to have been in 
his essence or nature, simply and only human:” and he seems 
to think, that he is exonerated from the proof of this point, by. 
the assumed fact, that “ all Trinitarians believe in the humanity. 
of the Saviour.” But, Sir, this won’t do; the sole humanity of 
the Saviour is the very essential point he is. bound to prove 
from the testimony of Scripture; for I concede no such thing : 
on the contr ary, I contend for his essential divinity, as ‘‘ the 
Son of Gop,” acharacter which my opponent himself allows. 
him; and Sh seyesy I cali upon him to show, how he can be a 
Son of God, without partaking of the Divine nature, or without 
an actual and personal procession in his spiritual essence, from 
his Divine Father ? 

As to the opinions of ‘ Trinitarians,” they are nothing to 
me. I have never confessed myself to be a Trinitarian ;* and. 
itis quite a gratuitous and unauthorized assumption in my oppe- 
nent, to suppose me such, and upon that ground, to take for. 
granted a proposition which I totally deny. I deny that the 
Messiah or Son of God is a descendant of Adam in his spiri- 
tual essence; let my opponent therefore, who maintains that 
position, advance his proofs of it, as he promises to do. 

Again, Sir; my opponent asserts that I have ‘‘ undertaken 
to make good the proposition, that the Son of God was in his 
essence—God as well as man.”—I ask when and where did [ 
undertake this ?—Never,—and nowhere !—My propositions, 
Sir, are too well defined, and ‘‘ with sufficient precision,” to 
admit of this attempt of my opponent thus to shift the ground, 
and misrepresent them. Let him re-examine my propositions, 
and he will find no such expression inthem. But what I have 
really undertaken, I will by the blessing of God, ‘‘make good,” 
to the letter. Meantime I claim the fulfilment of his definitive 
engagement, that he ‘‘ shall at all times be ready to bring for- 
ward his direct and plain Scriptural authority for the Unitarian 
view of Christ’s person :”—and [f now call.upon him to do so; 
at the same time admonishing him, that according to his own 
‘‘rule,” he is not to quote passages by ‘their mere sound, or 
apparent testimony ;” but he must ‘‘ show their real and de- 


* In the common acceptation of this term, I am not a Trinitarian ; for I do not 
take the Athanasian Creed as the standard of orthodoxy, as ‘* Trinitarians” are 
generally supposed to do. 
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signed connexion with the sentiment which he may produce’ 
them to support.”—Thus, the point to be now proved is, not 
merely that Christ is called ‘‘a man”—but that he actually 
proceeded body and soul, by natural generation from Adam 
and Eve—via Joseph and Mary; for this is the fact which’ 
alone can establish the doctrine avowed by my opponent, and’ 
which he professes to believe upon the authority of Scripture; 
and which Scripture has most explicitly settled the question 
of the real nature and origin of the Son of Ged. 

Why does my respected opponent contend for “‘ short papers” 
on this interesting subject? And on what ground does he shel- 
ter this proposal under the assumed sanction of the ‘‘ Editor ?” 
Have you, Sir, communicated to him a wish to curtail our re- 
searches, in a work established for the express purpose of 
affording us ample space for expatiating in the most satisfactory 
discussion? If so, Sir, the intimation should have been com- 
municated to me as well as to him; and direct from yourself. 
But coming thus in ‘doubtful shape” from one of the dispu- 
tants, this hint naturally conveys a suspicion to my mind, that 
my opponent already begins to dread the issue of the contest. 
He insinuates that other combatants may come into the field— 
and room must be made for them! And he expresses an ap- 
prehension that his own mind, as well as that of the reader, 
may be darkened and bewildered by the introduction of too 
many ideas at once into them. 

Sir, I must enter my protest against all this: it is equally 
unauthorized, and unfounded ; calculated only to interrupt and 
delay the discussion. I claim, Sir, what you avow and pro- 
mise in your Prospectus, viz. “aclear stage, and fair play.”— 
My opponent must not expect to dictate to me either the length 
or the strength of my papers: nor have you, Sir, as I conceive, 
under that promise, any right, (nor do I believe any inclination) 
to permit other disputants to enter the ground we are in pos- 
session of; and thus interrupt our debate, and divert the public 
attention from our defeat or victory. If my opponent’s ideas 
get confused, he will have a whole month to clear and regulate 
them; and just the same advantages or disadvantages in draw- 
ing his breath, as myself. I am sorry, Sir, my opponent has 
compelled me to enter into this digression, but he alone is to 
blame for it. 

Being in possession, I believe, Sir, of the right of insertion 
in your ensuing number, I must now beg your continuance of 
my introductory observations therein ; and in the mean time 
my friend may perhaps collect his ideas sufficiently to put them 
ina tangible form in the third Number of the Magazine. 

Tam, Sir, your’s, &c. 
CHRISTIANTS., 


Birmingham, Nov. 1, 1827. ghey 
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AN AGED WIDOW’S OWN WORDS. 
Versified by James Hoce, the Ettrick Shepherd. 
(From the Bryou, for 1828.) 


O! ts he gone, my good auld man ? 
And am I left forlorn ? 

And is that manly heart at rest, 
The kindest e’er was born? 


We've sojourn’d here, through hope and fear, 
For fifty years and three, 

And ne’er in all that happy time, 
Said he harsh word to me. 


And mony a braw and boardly son 
And daughters in their prime, 

His trembling hand laid in the grave, 
Lang, lang afore the time. 


I dinna greet the day to see 
That he to them has gane, 

But O ’tis fearfu’ thus to be 
Left in a world alane, 


Wi a poor worn and broken heart, 
Whose race of joy is run, 

And scarce has little opening left, 
For aught aneath the sun. 


My life nor death I winna crave, 
Nor fret nor yet despond, 

But a’ my hope is in the grave, 
And the dear hame beyond. 


a 
LLANGOLLEN. 


(From the LITERARY SOUVENIR, for 1828.) 


Morn crimsons oer the hills, while far below, 
Half-lost in woods, half-gleaming to the pale 
Of twilight, Deva’s wizard waters flow 
Reluctantly through yon Elysian dale— 
Soft image of some happier world. Unveil 
Thy castle-diadem and furrow’d brow, 
Gaunt mountain ! wasted by the sweeping gale, 
The summer’s thunder, and the winter’s snow : 
Vapour and cloud, away! In thy career, 
Higher and higher yet, flame out, O sun ! 
What paradise to see, what heaven to hear, 
All creatures wake, and chaunt the day begun— 
Symphonious to the music of the sphere— 
In praise to Him, who spake and it was. done. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L.’s Paper on the Ambiguities of Language, in our next Number. 

We are obliged by O. R.’s good wishes, and will contrive to make room for him 
soon. 

The sentiments expressed by E. do honour to his heart, but his Lines will require 
revision before we can make use of them. 

The Lines on Eternity are under consideration. 

Philo-Biblicus on the Theological Queries, has been received, and will appear 
soon. 

Q.’s Extract from the Belfast Guardian, will not suit our work. 

Sheermmus’s Verses would be more in place, in the hands of the fair one whom they 
celebrate. 

The Rev. T. M. M’Donnetl’s Strictures on the Rev. John Garbett’s ‘* Nullity 
of the Roman Faith,” is under consideration. 

The Remainder of Amicus Veritatis on Catholic Emancipation has been received. 

We suspect that T. Try-pen’s adversary, ‘* Mr. Finetaste,”” by whom he has been 
so ‘* belaboured”’ of late, is in the number of our readers ; and we have some reason 
to fear, that by the insertion of this writer’s Lines, we should run no small risk of 
drawing down the vengeful critic’s wrath upon ourselves. 

The composition of Haidee’s Tale of the Fifteenth Century, is not sufficiently ac« 
curate, to support the literary character of our work. 

** Queen Margaret and her Son,” is too long in the lines to come within the width 
of our compositor’s measure ! 

Guilt, a Poem, by Francis, is too lengthy fer our pages. 

Parcels are lying at the Publisher’s, for EK.—Q.—H. M.—Shemus.—T. Try-pen. 
s—Francis, and Haidee. 

Ifthe Gentleman, who sent us the long Letter, without either subject, method, 
sense, or signature, would call at the Publisher’s, he would hear of something, that 
concerns him. 


J. Drake, Printer, 52, New-street, Birmingham. 
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THE EDITOR’S NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 
To the Readers of ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.” 


We trust we shall be excused in again intruding ourselves 
on public notice, while we cordiaily wish our numerous and 
respectable friends ‘‘a happy New Year, and many returns of 
the Season;” and beg to assure them, that as long as we shall 
be honoured with their patronage, it shall be our chief study 
beth to please and profit them. But when we consider the 
variety of conflicting interests, which often sway the public 
mind; the diversity of occupations which employ its energies, 
_and the peculiarity of taste which governs its appetite, in vari- 
ous branches of the community; we confess our conviction of 
the difficulty of an undertaking, whose object is to unite the 
pleasures of imagination, with the improvement of mind and 
morals, in every class of society, and among all ranks of man- 
kind. Hence, and especially at the commencement of such a 
work, we feel that we must throw ourselves more or less upon 
the indulgence of our friends; taking credit at present, only 
for our earnest wishes, and best endeavours to render ‘‘ The 
Birmingham Magazine” in some degree worthy the patronage 
of the enlightened inhabitants of the populous and flourishing 
town, which has given it birth, and to whose interests it will 
be uniformly dedicated. For the two numbers of this work 
which have already been issued, we say nothing in the way of 
boasting ; yet we should be ungrateful were we to omit return- 
ing to cur already numerous Subscribers and Correspondents, 
our cordial thanks for the very extensive and highly respect- 
able support we have received from both; and we pledge our- 
selves to the use of every possible exertion, for the constant 
supply of interesting matter, calculated at once to entertain, 
instruct, and edify every class of our readers. 

The fabric of this Magazine must necessarily be of a miscel- 
laneous nature, in correspondence with its title and objects ; 
and also to meet the diversified wishes, and suit the various 
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tastes of its readers; nevertheless ifs general character must 
be both dignified and condescending. The selection of its 
articles will be choice, but not fastidious; strictly impartial in - 
its principle, it will advocate the cause of no religious sect 
exclusively ; nor ever become the pander of bigotry, or the 
tool of a party-spirit. On religious subjects, to the liberal dis- 
cussion of which its columns will ever be open, as the most 
important that can interest mankind—its objects will always be 
reconciliation, and unanimity of sentiment as the end of con- 
troversy; and the establishment of truth, as the result of ami- 
cable investigation ; with universal charity, toleration, and 
philanthropy towards all. 

On subjects of political, commercial, and agricultural inte- 
rest, our views shall be uniformly directed to the general in- 
formation and prosperity of the nation, and of the town of Bir- 
mingham in particular; the local improvements of which, shall 
ever form a prominent feature in our miscellaneous depart- 
ments; and we earnestly invite the enlightened correspondence 
of such of our friends as are best qualified to write on those 
interesting subjects; as well as on general literature, and 
scientific elucidation. In short, it is our wish that ‘“‘The Bir- 
mingham Magazine” should be so far considered as public pro- 
perty, that every inhabitant of the town, may feel his interests 
united with its prosperity ; and that even in a national point of 
view, its columns may be uniformly dedicated to the welfare 
and happiness of mankind. To the general patronage of the 
Christian, the mercantile, and the political world, we therefore 
most respectfully commend our work, and conclude by repeating 
our wishes of a happy New Year, and many pleasing returns of 
the Season to every one of our readers, friends, and fellow- 
citizens. 


Birmingham, December 31, 1827. iy bef, pos SP 
gp 
REFLECTIONS 


ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF TIME, AND THE MUTATIONS OF 
TERRESTRIAL CONCERNS. 
«* Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 
They fly, forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day !” 

Every thing in the natural as well as the moral and religious 
world, is adapted by our all-wise Creator to impress upon our 
minds the mutability of all terrestrial objects; and to enforce 
the important truth, that this stage of our existence is not in- 
tended to be the scene of permanent felicity, or the source of 
unmixed delight.—Our ancestors, with all their anxious cares, 
interesting pursuits, and transitory enjoyments, are now buried 
beneath the silent waves of oblivion; and each revolving year 
sweeps away an ample share of those interesting objects from 
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the busy scenes of universal activity, with which we are every 
where surrounded; and in which we take so much delight.— 
_ The seeds of mortality are not only sown in every human con- 
stitution, but the stamina of dissolution enter also into the 
composition of every human establishment; and families, na- 
tions, and empires, though formed on the most permanent 
principles, and founded onthe most durable bases; though 
constructed by wisdom, and fortified by the union of prudence 
with strength—yet each in their turn are revolutionized, 
changed, or entirely dissolved.—Thus have the Assyrian, the 
Babylonian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman Empires 
passed away; and thus in all probability will the Ottoman 
shortly vanish; and those interesting countries now the scenes 
of Turkish barbarity, and Mahomedan superstition, again revert 
to the posterity of their original possessors. 

But while mutability is thus stamped upon every sublunary 
establishment, and time is continually busy, in carrying into 
effect the decrees of Omnipotence; we must not flatter our- 
selves that we, or our concerns, are to be exempted from the 
general devastation, of his all-conquering hand. It is true, 
that our self-love, united with our atiachments to earthly ob- 
jects, is continually whispering the fallacious tale of permanent 
felicity, in our listening ear; and that lulled with the syren 
song, ‘‘ Hope feeds upon the flattering tale ;” and 

©* All men think all men mortal, but themselves :”—~ 


Yet still, we are all carried down the irresistible current, with 
ever increasing rapidity ;* and shall soon leave the stage to 
our successors, who are treading upon our heels. <A few re- 
volving years will consign us and our concerns also to the silent 
regions of oblivion. Thus in the energetic language of our 
immortal bard, 

“ The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit: shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 

But is this Divine decree, or its desolating effects, to be de- 
plored as a calamity, or hailed as an instance of providential 
wisdom, combined with infinite goodness, and replete with 
mercy? Unquestionably the latter. The present state is but 
the germ of our existence, the vestibule of eternity; and the 
present system but a prelude to that state of universal felicity, 
and never-fading glory, which await the righteous in the eter- 
nal kingdom of their God and Father. Under the direction of 
unerring wisdom, influenced by unbounded benevolence, and 
supported by Almighty power, the system of the universe 


* It is a remarkable fact, though not easily explained, that each succeeding year 
vf our lives, appears shorter than its predecessor. ~ 
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moves on, upon the secret wheels of a gracious Providence, to 
the final accomplishment of those grand designs, which will 
issue in the full display of the Divine glory and the never- 
ending felicity of ‘* the Sons of God.” 

Man, is of too exalted a character, and his destinies of too 
high a cast, and his powers of too comprehensive a grasp, to 
permit the limitation of his glory and felicity to the transitory 
existence of this world; or to his temporary duration therein. 
Eternity, and the yet unseen glories of the eternal world, are 
alone competent to meet and satisfy the almost infinite capa- 
cities, and insatiable cravings of the human mind. The God 
who created it, or to speak more properly, from whose Divine 
essence It has emanated, ‘ for we also are his offspring ;”* can 
alone provide adequate gratification for our unlimited thirst 
after knowledge, wisdom, and felicity. Reason and moral 
philosophy, as well as Divine Revelation, combine their evi- 
dence to assure us of this important fact. . 

However therefore we may occupy or divert our minds with 
the business, the gratifications, or the amusements of thts life, 
and all these are in their turn, both lawful and necessary—yet 
every wise man, every prudent man, and above all, every 
Christian, will feel it his highest interest, as well as his greatest 
safety, to coincide with the designs of his omnipotent and ever 
gracious Creator, and to turn into the greatest source of eter- 
nal happiness, his unavoidable subjection to that fate which 
is intended to issue in the most exalted state of “ as honour, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE PUBLISHER. 


(The Letter, of which the following is an extract, having been addressed 
by an unknown friend, to the Publisher of ‘“‘ The Birmingham Maga- 
zine,’ and containing some useful hints, in reference to the mode of 
conducting that work, he is induced to publish it, both as a testimony 
of respect to its author (though unknown), and as a guide to the corres- 
pondents of the Magazine. And while the Publisher acknowledges his 
obligation to the author of this letter, he ~begs to assure him that the 
suggestions it contains perfectly coincide with his own views, and had 
been in part acted upon previous to its reception.) 


My prAR S1r,—As an inhabitant of the town, jealous for 
its representation and character, and as an old friend who 
wishes well to you in every sense of the word, I looked for the 
appearance of the first Number of your Magazine, with anxious 
desire that it should advance the literary character of my na- 
tive’place, and prove worthy of general support, and of course 
be a source of profit to yourself. In both respects I confess 
myself disappointed: with the exception of the papers on the 
Bank of England, it contained nothing of general interest, and 


* Acts xyit, 2& 4 
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the article extracted from ‘‘ The Sheffield Independent,” was 
the only one of local interest. Such was the general impres- 
sion produced on my mind by the perusal of your first Number. 

And when I observed the Sectarian spirit it displayed, a 
spirit which could induce its Editor to give one article on ‘the 
Synop of ULSTER” forsooth, and promise two or three more, — 
on the same subject, which had long since been consigned to 
oblivion, excepting among the comparatively unimportant body 
of Christians whose peculiar doctrines had been discussed at 
its meeting, I gave up all expectation of ‘The Birmingham 
Magazine” answering your purpose as a tradesman, or my 
wishes as a specimen of what the town could produce i in a 
literary point of view. 

Before however condemning the project, or suggesting an 
entirely different management, I determined to see ‘the second 
Number, and certainly. most agreeably was I pleased by the 
change which had taken place. The sectarian spirit had left, 
and had taken the Synod of Ulster” with it, and in its stead 
we have a notice of the Vyrolese Minstrels ;—an article on a 
subject of great importance to a very numerous body of Chris- 
tians—the uMethodists s—an excellent letter from the Rev. 
Mr. M’Donnell, enclosing Dr. Doyle’s indignant reply to the 
libellous attacks on him, with which the Protestant press has 
been too frequently defiled, and the appropriation of a portion 
of your Magazine to the discussion of agricultural and horti- 
cultural questions, with an able letter from W. P. H. as an 
introduction. 

Still there appears to me an TmpOata nt object overlooked, 
viz. the appropriation of a portion of your work (and larger 
that portion the better) to the recording such events whether 
provincial or otherwise, which cannot fail to be of general and 
permanent interest. To allude to a few instances of what I 
complain of; your Editor has allowed the opportunity to pass, 
of recording the extraordinarily successful exhibition of pic- 
tures which has given new life to our valuable agademy of 
arts—he has not said a word respecting the drama--and even, 
the Italian Opera, which has delighted for the J time so 
many hundreds of the inhabitants, is entirely overlooked. 

These certainly appear to me great omissions, and as an in- 
dividual [ should be glad if even now some of your correspond- 
ents would take the trouble of supplying essays on these and 
any other subjects of the kind which are likely to afford plea- 
sure to your subscribers for the future. If a portion of each 
Number were appropriated to the record or discussion of any 
provincial or political event—such as the meeting at our Public 
Office, respecting the Monument to Mr. Canning, or the de- 
struction of the Turkish fleet at Navarino—yeu could not fail 
to interest your readers and offer an additional and highly im- 
portant inducement to the support of your pericdical, by ren- 
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dering it worthy of preservation as a chronicle which will of 
necessity prove interesting at any future period. 

Should you be induced to avail yourself of my suggestions, 
I shall be glad if my own engagements will permit me oeca- 
sionally to assist you in this respect, and believe me [ shall 
be most happy to find ‘“‘The Birmingham Magazine” worthy 
of the town and of yourself. 

I am, my dear Sir, your’s, respectfully, 
AN OLD FRIEND. 
Birmingham, Dec. 4, 1827, 


P.S. Use this in any way you think proper; you will be 
aware it is more private than otherwise; but if you think any 
part worth printing, to ascertain the feeling of your subscribers 
on the suggestions it contains, it is at your service. Sucha 
letter as this could not well be addressed to your Editor. 

(With many thanks to our anonymous friend for his valuable sugges- 
tions we beg leave to remark on two passages in his obliging letter.—First, 
that we hope our correspondent who writes on Catholic Emancipation, 
will be able to exonerate himself from the serious charges of “ libellous 
falsehood,’ which the letters of Dr. Doyle and Mr. M’Donnell bring 
against him; and we would suspend our judgment on that point until we 
see his reply. Secondly, with respect to ‘‘ the Italian Opera,” our friend 
will perhaps recollect, that from its recent introduction it could not have 
been noticed in our published Numbers. We also hope that the article 
of “A Female Penitentiary,” in the first Number, was one of some local 


interest.—Ep.) 
—-—eet ie 
IMPROVEMENTS OF BIRMINGHAM. 


BIRMINGHAM certainly occupies a prominent station in the 
first rank of inland and manufacturing towns in the British do- 
minions. In the interesting points of wealth, population, indus- 
try, and general importance, it is probably excelled, if by any, 
only by Manchester; yet it is evidently behind that town, as well 
as Liverpool and Bristol, in respect of public buildings, both for 
use and ornament; from whence, an invidious mind might pos- 
sibly insinuate a deficiency in public spirit also; or at least a 
want of unanimity, producing a defect in operation among the 
inhabitants, in reference to public accommodation and the ge- 
neral improvement of the town. “ 

Anxious to contribute our quota to that improvement, we shall 
gladly devote a portion of our columns, as often as may be re- 
quisite, to the promotion of this important object. We do not 
however, by any means intend by these observations to convey 
the idea that Birmingham is destitute of interesting public in- 
stitutions, with suitable erections and establishments, both 
wisely conducted and amply supported; and calculated at once 
to display the liberality, taste, and philanthropy of the inha- 
bitants. To this fact, the General Hospital, Infirmary, Dispen- 
sary, Workhouse, Alms-houses, Charity Schools, Clothing So- 
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cieties, &c. &c. as benevolent Institutions; and the public Libra- 
ries, Mechanics’ Institution, News-room, and Theatre, as places 
of amusement, or instruction, by the dissemination of useful 
knowledge, bear ample testimony. 

Still however there are three grand objects, the want of which 
must, so long as it continues, be considered as constituting a 
great drawback upon the respectability and prosperity of the 
town :—We mean first, the Elective Franchise, for the return 
of Representatives to Parliament: secondly, a suitable Town 
Hall, for the transaction of public business ; and thirdly, a ca- 
pacious Market Place, with a commodious Market Hall. But 
while we state these wants, it gives us great pleasure to record 
the existing determination of our townsmen, to lose no time in 
endeavouring to obtain their supply. On each of these objects 
we shall now offer a few observations to the consideration of the 
public. And first with respect to_ 

REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT: 

The spirit of the British Constitution clearly conveys to Bir- 
mingham the right of representation, and its privation of that 
privilege is, and has long been, an act of political injustice to- 
wards so large and respectable a town, which cannot be repaired 
a moment too soon. Ina constitutional point of view, the elec- 
tive franchise must be considered as the source of very import- 
ant advantages to the place represented ; because the constitu- 
tion contemplates no dereliction of duty, no corruption of prin- 
ciples, no incapacity, no criminal apathy, or negligence in the 
representative; who is thereby supposed to possess both the 
talents and the integrity requisite to qualify him to discharge 
his important duties with equal fidelity to his constituents, and 
honour to himself; and with perfect uprightness in reference to 
his King and country. Such a representation as this cannot 
fail to issue in great advantages to an extensive manufacturing 
town, whose peculiar as well as general interests, so frequently | 
call for the protecting hand ofa liberal and enlightened govern- 
ment. And although our knowledge of human nature, unhap- 
pily annihilates the hope of obtaining immaculate perfection in 
this, as well asin every other responsible station, still we must 
cherish the idea that at leasta respectable portion of the neces- 
sary qualifications, may be :ound in two men, sufficient, as times 
go, to render them eligible repositories of the important trust 
which would be confided to the representatives of Birmingham 
in the British Parliament. 

Popular elections however, and especially those which are 
conducted by viva voce suflrages, are always liable to that spe- 
cies of abuse, which is calculated at once to demoralize its vota- 
ries, and to disturb the public tranquillity; while they uniformly 
introduce more or less of idleness, intemperance, and dissipa- 
tion, among all ranks of society. The practice of bribery and 
treating at elections, particularly where the franchise is vested | 
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in, or extends to the lower grades of society, in what are termed 
open Boroughs, is become so notorious and extensive that all. 
idea of the freedom of election in them, is nearly destroyed ; and 
in close Boroughs, the overwhelming influence of the proprietor 
of the soil usually annihilates it there also. Besides, it is quite 
a fair conclusion, that the man who gives a bribe will also take 
one, because having embraced the corrupt principle, and recon- 
ciled it to his conscience by his own practice, itis not to be sup- 
posed that he has associated therewith, the Divine precept— 
“* that it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

If therefore freedom of election commits an act of felo de se, 
integrity of representation dies with it; and both may be in- 
terred in the cross-road of corruption. But grant that in a few 
rare instances, both survive; and that Birmingham should chance 
to gain the extraordinary prize of political purity, and your 
Members go to Parliament fully determined to protect your 
interests with all the weight of their independent influence :—if 
they are really honest and invulnerable men, they must be in 
the minority in every political or commercial question, that does 
not obtain the support of the Minister, who perhaps piqued at 
the insolent intrusion of independent integrity within the pre- 
cincts of his domain, may petulantly cross every measure it 
presumes to propose; and woe to the measure upon which the 
Minister scowls the withering blast of his opposition! Anni- 
hilation is its inevitable fate. 

Such then are some of the blessings, difficulties, and disas- 
ters, attendant on Parliamentary Representation, in this boasted 
land of liberty, and in the present state of that important branch 
of the British Constitution. Its faults and abuses are perhaps 
incurable, while human nature remains as it is; and all we can 
do is to take it as we find it; and endeavour to make the best 
wecanofit. It is indeed still within the bounds of possibility, 
that the interests of Birmingham may not always come in colli- 
sion with the schemes of the Ministry; and that so much pa- 
triotism may yet exist in St. Stephen’s Chapel, as may stoop to 
the occasional concession of a boon, when demanded even by 
an upright representative, in the name of the nation, or of an 
important and wealthy town, which contributes largely to the 
aggrandizement and prosperity of tat nation. Assuming this 
contingency then as a fact, the next question is, to what class of 
the inhabitants should the elective franchise be extended or 
limited ?* We heartily wish that in considering this point we 


* Here another question might suggest itself, viz. whether an election conducted 
openly, per viva voce, or by secret ballot, would be preferable? But the discussion 
of this question would be nothing more than an unprofitable speculation, however it 
inight be decided, at a Birmingham tribunal; for if the boon be granted, we may 
rely upon it, our opinion (we mean that of the town) will not be asked upon that 
point. Asa matter of speculation however, we shall have no objection to discuss 
that question on a future occasion. 
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could divest our fellow-townsmen of all their party spirit, anni- 
hilate their jealousies, and ungracious feelings towards each 
other, and unite them in one common bona ef unanimity and 
good-will. But of this, either in the extension and limitation 
of the right to vote, or in the exercise of that right, we lament 
to say, we have but little hope. The privilege however, if such 
it might be, must be vested somewhere, and it must also have 
its limits. The idea of universal and indiscriminate suffrage 
is, we think, both chimerical and absurd; and would be at- 
tended with immense trouble and expense, and productive of 
no kind of benefit to either the elector, the elected, or the town 
at large. Besides, the interests of the operative mechanics 
are so interwoven with those of their employers, that in fact, 
they are inseparable; and as the latter are naturally supposed 
to be better qualified to judge of those interests, and full as 
well disposed to protect them, as the operative orders of so- 
ciety, so we think they could be most safely intrusted with the 
sacred deposit. It is also quite fair to conclude from the ex- 
perience of other places, that the influence of the employers in 
large manufactories, over their workmen, might be exerted to 
a considerable extent, in procuring votes in favour of a parti- 
cular candidate; and thus sacrifice the constitutional freedom 
of election, perhaps to private interest, or friendship; to the 
exclusion of that fearless spirit ofindependent patriotism, which 
should always govern the popular elections of a free people. 
In this case, therefore, the higher we advance we diminish the 
chance of corruption in the same proportion, because the man 
of independent property, even if open to that corruption, is not 
to be bought so cheaply as the poor man.* But we are dis- 
posed to think that there-is more integrity of principle, as well 
as greater wisdom, to be found in the middle ranks of society 
than among the mere working classes; and these, connected 
with property, are certainly the proper qualifications for the 
safe possession and upright exercise of the elective franchise. 
We would not therefore recommend that right to descend be- 
low the rank of those inhabitant householders whose tenements 
are rated for the payment of the parochial and other assess- 
ments, 


* We have seen a recent publication containing an essay on this subject, bearing 
the signature of *‘ James Luckcock,’’—in which the novel and extraordinary idea of 
taxing the exercise of the elective franchise is held out, and recommended to the 
adoption of the town. From our knowledge of that gentleman’s talents and patriot- 
ism, we should feel inclined to receive any proposition coming from him, with a de- 
gree of respect and deference ;- but we confess we can hardly think him sincere in this 
recommendation. The ostensible object of the levy is indeed a benevolent one, and 
as such, does credit to the heart of its proposer, but we are decidedly of opinion, that 
the inhabitants of Birmingham will never consent to pay to any minor authority, 
nearly £10,000 per annum for the exercise of a privilege, which if given at all, will 
be a gratuitous boon from the legislature. Such an unprecedented and unconstitu- 
tienal proposition, should not, we think, be entertained for a moment.—Ep. 
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The Legislature itself is perfectly aware of the evils which 
are inseparably attached to popular elections ; and cannot but 
know, that the lower the right of election descends, the more 
do these evils abound ; witness, inter alia, the notorious cor- 
ruption among the operatives at the late election at Stafford ; 
and hence the attempt to extend it beyond those limits we have 
suggested, would at least impede the progress of the Bill now 
in Parliament, if it did not incur the risk of its total defeat. 
We therefore strongly recommend moderation and unanimity, 
as the bases of a cordial co-operation upon sound political 
principles, among all parties in their efforts to obtain a fair 
and honourable representation of the town, in the British: 
Senate. 

The next consideration, in case of success, connected with 
this important measure, is to find eligible persons, as the best 
qualified to be the objects of our choice in that representation, 
The principal qualifications to be sought for, appear to be wis- 
dom, experience, a general knowledge of the laws and consti- 
tution of the kingdom; a particular acquaintance with and 
some interest in the trade and local concerns of the town, pro- 
ducing a zealous exertion for its welfare ; a portion of elocu- 
tion, and adequate property. 

If all these qualifications can be found to meet in any two 
inhabitants of the town, or its immediate vicinity, they would 
certainly appear to command a preference to strangers; and: 
yet there is perhaps one gentleman who is neither an inhabit- 
ant of Birmingham, nor immediately connected with it, who 
may be considered to possess some claim on its representation, 
should he be inclined to accept of that trust. We allude to 
Mr. Tennison, who, unsolicited, and with a patriotism and zeal 
which cannot be too highly praised, suggested the measure in 
Parliament, selecting Birmingham as a suitable place for the 
enjoyment of the privilege forfeited by the borough of East 
Retford. We therefore submit to our fellow-townsmen, whe- 
ther they are not bound in gratitude to make that gentleman 
the offer of being one of our Representatives, in the event of 
our obtaining the privilege we are seeking for. 

Connected with a man whose residence and property are in: 
the town or neighbourhood, and whose knowledge of its trade 
and interest therein would ensure a close and faithful attention 
to its welfare and prosperity, Mr. Tennison we think would be 
a most eligible associate; and were we to venture an opinion 
in reference to a suitable colleague for that gentleman, we 
know not where we could fix our choice so advantageously as 
on Mr. Thomas Attwood, as a man not only of superior talent, 
incorruptible integrity, and genuine patriotism, but of that spe- 
cies of practical energy, which will turn his talents to the best. 
possible account for the benefit of the town he would represent.. 

The sEconpD article of improvement to which we wish to di- 
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rect the public attention, relates to both local accommodation 
and architectural ornament ;—in the erectior of 


A Town HALL, 


Adapted to the double purpose of the administration of muni- 
cipal judicature, and the holding of public Town-Meetings. 
Every one acquainted with the localities of Birmingham is 
sensible of this want, and how much a suitable building, in an 
eligible situation for those purposes, would contribute both to 
the accommodation and embellishment of the town. Over it 
might be advantageously erected an Assembly Room, the rent 
of which might either go towards defraying the expense of the 
building, or be applied to the benefit of some charitable insti- 
tution. Here also the grand triennial Musical Festivals might 
be celebrated, and private concerts held; and occasional lec- 
tures delivered, accompanied with scientific exhibitions, in il- 
lustration of the sciences ef astronomy, anatomy, &c. and the 
fine arts. A handsome structure of this description, in a cen- 
tral and commanding situation, with a corresponding vestibule, 
would iorm a most magnificent addition to the grandeur of 
our public buildings; and while it exhibited the elegant taste, 
would also enhance the exterior splendour of the town, and 
stamp its local authorities with an imposing character, in some 
degree corresponding with the real wealth and importance of 
the place. We trust therefore, that when this desideratum 
Shall be obtained, neither pains nor expense will be spared, to 
render it a splendid monument of that public spirit, which we 
hope is about to inspire the too long dormant energies of our 
townsmen; and induce them to rival their cotemporaries of 
other towns, in architectural elegance, as they already excel 
the universe in the ingenious fabrication of the rich and beauti- 
ful articles of their staple trade. 

The last article of public improvement to which we beg leave 
to direct the early attention of the inhabitants, is one of such 
pressing necessity, that not amomentshould be lost in forward- 
ing its progress. We need hardly repeat that this is 


A SUITABLE MARKET PLACE, AND COMMODIOUS 
Marker HAut, 


The want of this accommodation is so obvious, and attended 
with so much inconvenience, not only to the inhabitants of 
Birmingham, but also to the country people who supply them 
with provisions, &c. that it is only necessary to mention it, 
and every thing that is absurd in contrivance, inconvenient in 
practice, and calculated to defeat, instead of promoting the 
intended object, instantly rushes into our minds. Let any one 
attempt to pass down High-street to the Bull-ring and Digbeth, 
that great and leading thoroughfare of the town, on a market- 
day, and while he is in vain endeavouring to force a passage, 
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let him ask—where is the public spirit, where even the com- 
mon sense, or the common decency and humanity of the in- 
habitants of Birmingham? Let a lady make the attempt to 
force her way—and what is the result? Ts it merely the soil- 
ing, derangement, or destruction of her dress? No, but her 
person is incessantly assailed by the rude, but unavoidable 
collision of greasy butchers, and every other species of petty 
merchant, clean or unclean, intermixed with a rabble of strum- 
pets, chimney-Sweepers, dirty mechanics, and pick-pockets, all 
huddled together, hke the animals in Noah’s ark, but without 
their decorum and politeness. All these, with the wives and 
daughters of our townsmen, are to be seen three days in the — 
week, contending on the main streets of Birmingham, for the 
gangway, with mutual animosity; until perhaps a drove of 
oxen, a herd of swine, or a stage-coach, settles the dispute, by 
laying a dozen of the combatants quietly in the dirt! 

But we need not attempt a description ef a scene which far 
exceeds our powers to delineate; and which every one who 
pleases, may see, feel, and enjoy to his or her heart’s content, 
at least every Thursday in the week; and we shall only now 
add to this scene of confusion and disaster, the accumulation 
of several scores of respectable farmers, who, in common with 
all the other market folks, so coolly enjoy in winter, ‘‘ the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm,” while bargaining with the millers 
and corn-dealers for the sale of their grain. 

Such is a faint outline of the present comforts of a Birming- 
ham Market; which, lest it should not be sufliciently notorious 
In the eyes of travellers, is exhibited in the very centre of the 
grand thoroughfare leading from the metropolis to Liverpool, 
Manchester, Holyhead, Dublin, &c. The trumpet of fame 
therefore has full scope to sound the praise of our Market over 
the united kingdom ; while the Statue of Nelson silently pleads 
for his emancipation from the post of centinel to the disgrace- 
ful scene. 

But enough :—we merely glance at these trophies of barba- 
rism, ‘“‘in the sure and certain” anticipation of their speedy 
destruction. The first dawn of that intellectual light which is 
now bursting through the smoke of our forges and furnaces, 
and illuminating, while it civilizes even the operative mecha- 
nics of Birmingham, was amply sufficient to show us our back- 
ward station in that race of moral, literary, and scientific im- 
provement, which is now exciting the emulous zeal of our 
competitors for fame, for wealth, and for general aggrandize- 
ment in every other part of the British empire. But our ener- 
gies are at length aroused ; and we hail with pride and gratu- 
lation, the approach of the auspicious period, when our re- 
proach in reference to those particulars shall be entirely rolled 
away; when the external improvements of the town, keeping 
pace with our scientific advances, the very streets of Birming- 
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ham shall tell even the passing traveller who beholds them, 
that it is the residence of philosophy and philax hropy, as well 
as the abode of industry and wealth.* And from such a scene, 
*‘ the demon of discord,” must, we would fondly hope, soon take 
his everlasting flight, and leave our prospering town in the 
peaceable possession of that unanimity of sentiment, harmony 
of principle, and concord of operation, which alone can give 
stability to its councils, and permanence to its public trans- 
actions, 


Well ;—we take it for granted that a Market Place is to be 
provided, and suitable accommodations erected for the use of 
ifs numerous frequenters: situated—where ?—This is one im- 
portant consideration for the decision of its managers; and in 
reference to which we probably cannot do better than quote 
a passage from an intelligent writer in a cotemporary work,— 


who appears to have taken avery fair and impartial view of 
the subject :— 


“* The Commissioners of the Street Act, previous to the town’s meeting 
held for the purpose of giving its assent to the necessity of going to Par- 
liament to obtain fresh powers to enable the Commissioners to extend the 
Market and to make other improvements, had fixed on the space lying be~ 
tween Bell-street and Phillip-street, and extending from High-street to 
Worcester-street—including also the power to remove the whole of the 
front buildings on the lower side of Bell-street, and the upper side of 
Phillip-street to a certain depth, in order to give a more direct line on each 
side of the Market Place—the land on each of these sides to be re-sold for 
building on. - As the Commissioners upon that occasion did not succeed in 
their object, and as the subject in all probability will soon have to be re- 
considered, first by the Commissioners, and then by the inhabitants—I 
would just direct their minds to the contemplation of the subject, that 
they may be better prepared to discuss it, when they are in the course of 
their duty called upon to decide respecting it. First then, let us peram- 
bulate the boundaries of this intended site, beginning at the end of Phil- 
lip-street, going down High-street, along the whole length of Bell-street, 
up Worcester-street and down Phillip-street. The frontage alone is 
enough to alarm us, but let us examine the Yards and Courts alone—why, 
it is one compact mass of buildings, and although it is very desirable that 
one very great nuisance carried on in a part of these buildings should be 
removed, that may be done without removing the buildings. Having duly 
considered the extent of these buildings and the consequent expense—let 
us extend our walk a few yards up High-street, and turn into the old 
Hen and Chickens Yard, and the Yards adjoining and lying between Cas~ 
tle-street and Mr. Naden’s house, opposite the end of New-street—here 
you have a comparatively open space, very few buildings, and those old 
and of very little value. We will next proceed to examine the frontages, 
beginning at the Court of Requests, going up High-street, down Castle- 
Street, and along Moor-street to Waterloo Place. With a very few ex- 
ceptions, the whole of the houses want pulling down, being in a state of 
dilapidation from age—nearly the whole of the Moor-street front will 


* Query.—Would not their evidence be still more conclusive on these points, if 
more of them were jlagged on the foot-pathg ? 
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tumble of itsclf, if not soon removed. I am aware of one objection made 
to this site,—viz. the great fall in the ground, at the bottom of the Hen 
end Chickens Yard, but that would be very much reduced if a regular 
descent was made from High-street, and even if it were otherwise, it would 
be of no consequence, for if a range of warehouses were built to back 
against the higher level, they would turn to good account, and two or three 
flights of steps would form the communications between the two levels. 
‘This site would not cost the town morethan one third of the other, it 
would be of sufficient extent, might be made very convenient, and would 
lead to improvements of much greater consequence and more ornamental 
to the town, than could possibly be accomplished in the other situation.” 


The preceding observations we think judicious and well- 
founded; and therefore feel no reluctance in giving them our 
support, and particularly as we have some reason to believe 
that a gentleman, whose contiguous property would be much 
improved by the adoption of that site, would subscribe largely 
to the expense of the buildings. We are not however so well 
convinced of the propriety of what follows from the same pen— 

‘It should be recollected that it is not desirable to have the Market 
Place of too great extent, for that would only increase the evil already 
complained of, by increasing the number of stalls of manufactured goods, 
to the great injury of the shopkeepers, and that without any advantage to 
the public. Indeed it is by permitting so much of the present Market 
Place to be occupied by these stalls that the farmers and others, bringing 
provisions to market, have been pushed out of their proper places, and have 
been obliged to take other stations in the narrower part of the street, so as 
nearly to fill it up, to the great annoyance of the public. Nor is it just to 
the shopkeeper, inasmuch as the one contributes largely to all the Paro- 
chial and King’s taxes, and the other absolutely nothing ; for surely it 
cannot be contended that his stallege has anything to do with either, being 
a mere rent. ’* 

The principle here laid down, of curtailing the boundaries of 
the Market, for the purpose of thereby excluding a portion of 
unwelcome intruders, is, we think, a most injudicious one; 
involving in the first place, an injurious deficiency of room, ac- 
companied with all the inconveniences of crowd and pressure, 
which characterize the present market; and secondly, the ad- 
mission of as many of the obnoxious intruders as could be 
crammed into it, to the manifest prejudice, and unjust exclu- 
sion of the others, of the same tribe, whose pretensions were 
equally well founded with those of the favoured few. ‘The sole 
question for consideration on this subject is, shall those “ stalls 
of manufactured goods” be admissible at all to the New Mar- 
ket, or not? If they shall be, then in the name of common 
sense and common justice, make room for them all. But if 
they are considered as an unjustifiable intrusion, why then ex- 
clude them all ; but accommodate the legitimate dealers and 
their customers with sufficient space to allow to each, “ a clear 
stage and fair play.” 


* Birmingham Independent, December, 1827. 
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In the construction of a Market Place, there are four grand 
objects to be secured, viz. space, cleanliness, shelter, and con- 
venience of situation; and these are necessary, to preserve the 
health, the persons, and the preperty of its attendants from 
injury and depredation, as well as for general accommodation ; 
and we trust all these particulars will meet due attention from 
the projectors and architect; and that whatever plan may ob- 
tain the approbation of the commissioners, will be the best 
adapted to unite those objects in the best possible way with 
each other. 

We shall here conclude our observations on the subject of 
the contemplated improvements of the town for the present ; 
reserving what we may wish to advance relative to the powers 
requisite to carry them into effect, and the funds necessary for 
the erection of the intended buildings, for a future Number. 
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REVIEW. ae 
A LeEtTer to the Magistrates of England, on the increase of 
Crime, and an efficient remedy suggested for their consideration. 
By Sir E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart. F.R.S. F.L.S. and E.S.A. 


one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Warwick. London: Hatchard and Son, 1827.—pp. 28. 


Tuts little pamphlet embraces one of the most important and 
interesting objects connected with the peace and prosperity of 
the country, which can occupy the public attention; and that 
country stands deeply indebted to the Hon. Baronet for the 
patriotic zeal, and genuine philanthropy which have induced 
him to take up the subject. 

The alarming increase of crime which has unhappily marked 
the pregress of the last ten or twefve years, in the British 
Islands, but particularly in England, calls aloud upon the le- 
gislature, for a solemn investigation of the causes which have 
led to so disastrous a result; and for the combined exertion of 
its wisdom and power, in devising and enforcing the means 
best adapted to check the progress of this growing evil. In 
doing this, it will be incumbent on the legislature to direct 
those energies which are at present too frequently dedicated 
to the vilest of purposes, into a channel of useful industry ; 
and thus to promote the general safety and tranquillity of the 
nation. ‘Thisis assuredly one essential object contemplated by 
all patriotic governments in the enactment of civil as well as 
criminial laws, and in the infliction of punishment for their 
breach. 

Notwithstanding the highly laudable exertions of Mr. Peel, 
in his late attempt to improve the British code of criminal law, 
and the partial success which has crowned those exertions, 
much yet remains to be done in that important department of 
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our national jurisprudence ; nor do we know of any recent 
work, which contains so many, and so important hints, com- 
pressed into so narrow a compass, and so well calculated to 
direct legislative enactments on this interesting subject, as the 
pamphlet now before us. 

Among the “collateral and auxiliary causes” of the deplo- 
rable increase of crime within the last few years, Sir E. E. 
Wilmot enumerates—lst, An increased population :—2dly, The — 
ruinous effects of the Poor Laws, in the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of their resources :—3dly, Poaching, as the result of the 
injurious operation of the Game Laws :-—4thly, The uncer- 
tainty of punishment: particularly in cases where the punish- 
ment provided by the law, is most disproportionate to the mag- 
nitude of the crime :—5thly, The payment of expenses to those 
who bring offenders to justice ; by the injudicious extension 
of which, though in itself a fair and equitable regulation, as the 
Baronet properly observes, ‘‘our gaols are filled with petty 
offenders, who leave their prison accomplished thieves.”—A 6th 
cause assigned appears at the first of itso paradoxical, and yet 
so true, that we must express it, and its explanation, in the 
Baronet’s own words,— 


«« Another auxiliary to crime is, what may appear at first sight a paradox, 
but which has undoubtedly a great effect in swelling the catalogue of of- 
fenders—I mean the efficiency of the police for the detection of crime: 
however efficient they may be for the detection of offences, yet, for the pre- 
vention of them, they are lamentably deficient. The object of all laws is 
the prevention of crime ; and thisis the justification of all earthly punish- 
ment, in order to deter others from committing a breach of the laws. 
The prevention of intended crime, therefore, is of more importance than 
its detection after committal: but when do we hear of a police-oflicer 
standing between the intention and the act; between the thief, who is 
meditating a robbery, and the actual commission of it? On the other — 
hand, if an urchin is looking about and watching for an opportunity, in- 
stead of timely information, whereby the authority of the master or of the 
parent might interfere, the first step of the police-officer is to see that the 
crime is sufficiently perpetrated to convict the offender. Half of the petty 
offences committed by the younger part of the community might be pre- 
vented by common caution on the part of the tradesman, and common dili- 
gence on the part of the constable: instead of which, the offender is 
either taken before a magistrate as soon as the offence is legally completed, 
and bagged for immediate supply ; or allowed to run at large in the con- 
stable’s preserve, till sufficiently ripe for consumption. Offences of a tri- 
fling nature are thus repeated, or brought at once before the public in all 
the parade of atrocious villainy ; and what formerly would have been 
treated with a horsewhipping on the spot, and therefore more efficacious 
from its summary proceeding, now undergoes the grave and often useless 
ceremony of a trial.” 


But all these causes, however productive they may respect- 
ively be of the increase of crime, Sir E. E. Wilmot considers 
as only ‘‘ secondary, auxiliary, or collateral” causes, while the 
main and most prolific source of the lamented evil, is described 
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to be “‘ the early imprisonment of mere children, and the fami- 
liarizing them with the walls of a prison, which lay the found- 
ation of that hardihood in crime, which we in vain attempt 
afterwards to remedy or prevent.” 

We are fully satisfied of the general truth of these state- 
ments, and of the consequent necessity of legislative inter- 
ference for the counteraction of the causes here laid down, and 
the gradual diminution of their injurious effects. Nor has Sir 
E. E. Wilmot contented himself with merely pointing out the 
disease, or its efficient causes; he has also suggested aremedy, 
' which we shall likewise state in his own words :— 

<The remedy therefore that I would propose, is not a restoration of 
those tribunals which formerly existed in every hundred, and every village, 
in the time of our ancestors: but I would recommend the adoption of the 
principle in which they originated, viz. the cmmediate and summary coge 
nizance of offences committed by the youthful depredator ; to be heard be~ 
fore an intermediate tribunal, where petty offences may be instantly pro- 
ceeded against and punished, without sending the offender to undergo the 
stigma and contamination of .a public prison, the publicity of trial, and all 
those evils which infallibly result from early imprisonment. I would 
change the law of larceny as affecting offenders of a certain age, and con« 
vert the offence into one of a minor character, cognizable by two magis= 
trates, in the same way as offences now are under the Malicious Trespass 
Act, and many others ; and by thus arming the magistracy with the power 
of conviction, on sufficient evidence, or on confession of the parties, FE 
would empower them to punish the young culprit by whipping, by con- 
fining him in an asylum set apart for this purpose, or by discharging him 
without punishment at all.” 


Passing over the slight anomaly of punishing “the young 
culprit, by discharging him without punishment at all” (an inno- 
cent Irishism); we give the principle here recommended, the 
meed of our most cordial approbation; and sincerely hope it 
will be adopted by Parliament, and reduced to general prac- 
tice, under such modifications as the wisdom of the legislature 
may suggest. To facilitate this desirable object, Sir E. E. 
Wilmot has given, at the end of his pamphlet, ‘* a Sketch of an 
Act of Parliament for altering the Law of simple Larceny, as 
affecting Juvenile Offenders ;” which, as far as we can judge, 
appears well adapted to accomplish the designed end, agree. 
ably to the Baronet’s own views of the subject. 

We regret that our limits will not admit of more copious ex- 
tracts from this philanthropic letter; but as its very moderate 
price places it within the reach of almost every man, we strong- 
ly recommend its perusal to all those of our countrymen of 
every class, who wish to see the security of their own property 
combined with the general prosperity ot the nation; and above 
all, the moral improvement of the lower orders of society. 

In thus expressing our decided approbation of the principle 
‘of Sir E. E. Wilmot’s pamphlet, which does equal honour to 
both his head and his heart, we would not however be undere 
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stood to say, that the remedy it proposes, is, in our opinion, 
fully calculated to meet all the exigencies of the case to which 
it refers; or entirely to remove the evils complained of. We 
are persuaded its enlightened author himself entertains no such 
idea of its probable effects. Nor are we quite satisfied of the 
constitutional policy of investing the magistrate with so much 
power over the person and liberty of the juvenile offender, 
where the culprit is deprived of the benefit of that palladium 
of British liberty—trial by jury. And hence we consider it, 
even if it were unexceptionable in the latter point of view, 
only as one branch of a general system, which we hope ere 
long to see in full operation, under the auspices of government, 
for the extinction of crime, to an extent hitherto unknown in 
these kingdoms; and with a view to the promotion of this 
grand object, we shall take an early opportunity of recurring to 


this interesting subject.* (ane MS 
yi Guckve 
<Bo-— 
ENGINE EXTRAORDINARY. 


IF the following be not an American Puff, it bids fair to out- 
strip all other extraordinary inventions of the present age, so 
fertile in the production of substitutes for human labour, by 
pressing the powers of Nature into the service of man; and 
entirely to supersede the use of both Steam and Gas, as the 
greatest agents in the production of power hitherto discovered : 


** A correspondent of the American Mechanics’ Magazine, 
gives the following wonderful account of a new engine, which 
he says will shortly be produced at New York :—‘ It is free 
from the heat and danger accompanying highly elastic steam, 
as in Perkins’s engine, and from the tremulous motion and 
rumbling noise of Brown’s. It will occupy little space, proba- 
bly less than that of Perkins, and is so silent that it will scarcely 
be heard. There is no fire, no boiling water, no burning of 
gas. It is light, simple, and eflicient; dissipating at first 
sight, all those apprehensions which all other engines are cal- 
culated to excite. It can be regulated so as to work with a 
pressure of from one to six hundred pounds upon the square 
inch, with a very moderate strain on any given part of the ma- 
chinery ! 

‘¢ The inventor pledges himself, that an engine of 60-horse 
power shall be kept at work, night and day, for one month, at 


a cost not exceeding ten dollars !” 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 


* It is much easier to prevent than to cure moral depravity ; and hence we think 
a more extended system of national and religious education the most likely means to 
effect a reformation among the lower classes, and prevent the increase of crime—HD. 
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STEAM CARRIAGES. 
To the Editor of ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.” 


_ Srr,—In this age of wonders, ever teeming with new disco- 
veries, and improvements upon old ones, we daily hear or read 
_of something new, calculated either to attract our attention, or 
affect our interests, or both. The powers of Nature, as.exhi- 
bited in the various combinations of the three original and pow- 
erful elements of Fire, Air, and Water, are found to be so im- 
mense, that their engagement in the service of the arts of life, 
as a substitute for manual labour, has formed a new era in the 
science of Mechanics, the extent and results of which, baffle the 
present calculations of the most capacious human mind to fore- 
see. These combinations have already performed miracles,—as 
our ancestors would have considered them,—-and each suecceed- 
ing year produces its quota of that improvement, in the appli- 
cation of those powers, which show that the science is yet in its 
infancy, and that its effects are really unbounded. 

‘“*Give me but where to stand,” said Archimedes, ‘ and I 
will shake the world;” and if that celebrated engineer, the 
boast of antiquity, could have shaken the world by the applica- 
tion of the mere physical strength of the human arm, to a me- 
chanical apparatus—-what could not a modern philosopher ac- 
complish, even with his present command over those active 
elements, which in fact constitute the awful powers of Nature 
herself? These are the grand agents in the hands of Omnipo- 
tence, by which the equilibrium of the universe is preserved,— 
the occasional deviations from which, even in the limited sphere 
which we inhabit, issue in the awfully destructive catastrophes 
of earthquakes, hurricanes, and tornadoes; or add to the hor- 
rors of the tempest, the projection of the fearful thunderbolt, 
and the piercing glare of the vivid lightning. Even these tre- 
mendous batteries of Nature, derive their irresistible power 
from the combined efforts of those elements over which the 
daring hand of man, guided by his no less adventurous intellect, 
is daily exercising an ever-increasing influence and control. 

Hitherto, Steam and Gas have been considered as the prin- 
cipal forms under which the elements of Fire, Water, and Air, 
may be most effectually called into the service of man; but we 
must not suppose these to be the ultimatum of Nature, or the 
ne plus ultra, beyond which we lose our control over her im- 
mense powers. We have as yet only touched upon the surface 
of Electricity and Galvanism; and the extent of their latent 
powers, and the possibility of their subjection to human govern- 
ment, in subservience to the purposes of art, remain yet anrong 
the arcana of Nature, to be explored by future generations of 
men, ‘The same observations apply also, in a great degree, to 
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the compression, rarefication, and expansion of atmospheric air. 
Leaving therefore these sublime and curious speculations to 
meet their ultimate results in futurity, let us confine our ob- 
servations for a few moments to the power of Steam, with which 
we are become somewhat familiar, in its intended application 
to a new and particular object, viz. as an impelling power for 
the conveyance of Carriages over land. 

Several attempts have been made, at various times and places, 
to accomplish this very desirable object, but hitherto without 
the wished-for success. However, the scheme is so far from 
being abandoned, that preparations are making for carrying it 
into effect, on two or three of the great roads leading from the 
metropolis, with the most sanguine hopes of complete success, 
and of the consequent extension of the plan over the whole 
kingdom. Most cordially do I wish it all the success that its 
projectors can hope for, as it promises immense benefits to the 
nation; the proposal by the proprietors of the steam carriage, 
about to start from London to Southampton, being to carry 20 
passengers, at five shillings each, a distance of about 75 miles; 
but cheap as this appears, in comparison with that by horse- 
drawn Carriages, it will still doubtless be farther reduced, when — 
competition shall bring the fares to their proper level, as I un- 
derstand the expense of coals for that distance will be under 8s. 
which would leave a gross profit of about 1000 per cent. on the 
returns. If however the right of travelling on particular roads 
be secured by patent, as I understand to be the case on the road 
alluded to, the proprietors may make their own terms with the 
public, while the privilege remains exclusively in their hands. 
Nor does it appear that those Carriages are liable to the pay- 
ment of any turnpike-dues, by any law at present in force, a de- 
fect which the Legislature will of course take care to remedy 
without delay. . 

But it is not merely by the reduction of the fares for travel- 
ling, that the nation will be benefited by Steam Carriages, should 
their use become general; there is another, and a far more im- 
portant branch of national economy, in which their effects would 
be powerfully felt: I mean in the breeding and feeding of horses, 
for mail and stage coaches. The labour, money, time, and pro- 
duce of land, now expended for that purpose, are immense; and 
the saving in this particular department, would be in exact pro- 
portion to the extension of Steam Carriages; and this being 
appropriated to the produce of human food, would necessarily 
diminish the importation of foreign grain, toa prodigious amount 
annually, In these points of view, therefore, the introduction 
of Steam Carriages must be esteemed a great national benefit, 
against which, I can see but few comparative evils, likely to act 
as a counterpoise to the advantages resulting from their general 
adoption. The increased consumption of coals, in the prospect. 
of a future scarcity of that essential article, without an abundant 
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supply of which, the destruction of British manufactures would 

_be inevitable,* is perhaps the most formidable objection against 
them; buta prohibition of the exportation of that invaluable 
fossil, might counter-balance that disadvantage. The difficulty 
of guiding and checking their progress, on any sudden emer- 
gency, and the probability of the occasional fracture of the 
boilers, and consequent risk of accidents from these causes, con- 
stitutes another apparent drawback on their safety and utility ; 
against which, however, it will be the business and obvious in- 
terest of the projectors to guard the public ; as without some se- 
curity, upon these points, few persons would like to expose their 
lives or limbs to the mercy of the most powerful and boisterous 
elements of nature, combining their tremendous powers in a 
simultaneous attack on the feeble fortifications of flesh and 
blood. 

We must, however, await the issue of the experiment, and 
learn, from experience alone, the decision of the questions of the 
practicability, safety, and general utility of the scheme, which 
in theory bids fair to rank among the first improvements of the 
age. I am, Sir, &c. 

Birmingham, Dec. 10, 1827. MERCATOR. 


[We have obtained a full description of Mr. Gurney’s New Steam Car- 
riage, and which is in fact in type, and was intended to have followed 
Merxcator’s letter ; but a press of miscellaneous matter obliges us to de~ 
fer its insertion untll our next number, as we cannot afford so much space 
as it would occupy, in addition to the preceding letter, to any one article. 


Ep.) 
a 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 
To the Editor of **The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Sir,—Before I claim the attention of your readers to the 
continuation of my observations on the question of ‘‘ Catholic 
_ Emancipation,” it becomes necessary that I should say a few 
words by way of reply to the rorour which my first communi- 
cation has received, by the notices of Dr. Doyle and the Rev. 
T.M.M’Donnell in your last Number. To begin with the latter 
gentleman, as his article stands foremost in rank.—As for my 
incognito, Sir, I can assure Mr. M’D. it has no connexion with 
aay feeling of shame for the cause I would advocate. My 
name is too insignificant, and too little known to the public, to 
be of any importance in an argument which ought to rest en- 
tirely upon its own merits. ‘the question is not, Sir, “‘ who 


* Query—As the stock of coals in the British Islands though still great, is annually 
and rapidly diminishing, and cannot be inexhaustible ; would it not be advisable for 
the Legislature to inquire into the propriety of permitting their exportation to con= 
tinue to such an unlimited extent as at present ? 
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am I?” but, are my statements true or false ?— And are the con- 
sequences deduced from them, fairly represented, and properly 
supported, ornot? These are the points at issue; and all that 
is necessary to be known respecting myself in this controversy, 
is, that I ama British Protestant, and as such lying under 
all the anathemas which the Church of Rome has fulminated 
against Heretics ever since she usurped the title of ‘‘ Catholic,” 
and assumed the attribute of infallibility. It is true, Sir, I 
may now smile at those harmless execrations; but when I am 
assured that the spirit from which they have emanated, is as 
immutable* as it is infallible,—I own I am somewhat sceptical 
on the expediency of arming it with power. ) 

Mr. M’D. assumes asa fact, which he alleges I cannot con- 
trovert, that ‘“‘the religion of the country was changed solely 
by the temporal governments of those days;” viz. ‘‘in the 
reigns of Henry Vill. Edward VI. and Elizabeth :’—a state- 
ment however which I totally deny. For I say, that neither 
those monarchs, nor the “ three estates” of their day, possessed 
either the right or the power to change the religion of the 
country ; nor did they do it, only so far as they were the in- 
struments under Providence of opening the eyes of the people, 
putting the word of God into their hands, in the vulgar tongue ; 
and giving them the inestimable blessing of liberty of conscience. 


Religion Sir, is,—what? It is an affair between God and each 


individual man, “for every one of us,” saith St, Paul, ‘ shall 
give an account of himself to God,” and the principles of that 
religion must be implanted in the human heart, by the Spirit 
of God himself; the exercise of which, in acts of pure spiritual 
worship, can only be carried on by a direct intercourse between 
that Spirit and the human soul; under whose Divine influence, 
the man approaches his Maker, and finds acceptance with him, 
through the sole mediation of the Son of God. This, Sir, is the 
essence of the religion of the Bible, and it necessarily implies 
the presence of “* Faith, Hope, and Charity,” or Love ;—which 
mark its Spiritual and Divine character ; and this character it 
imparts also to its possessor. 

_ ‘Phis was the religion introduced at the reformation, by the 
Spirit of God; who I believe, alone claims the privilege of 
searching the heart of man, which is certainly the seat of that 
religion. It is true, that the Monarchs alluded to, broke down 
the barriers which Popery had erected against the progress of 
thisreligion; and gave it, what you, Sir, have been kind enough 
to promise me, viz. ‘‘aclear stage and fair play ;” and then, 
aided by the powerful influence of the fires of Smithfield, it 


* Plowden scorns the idea of a reformation of principle, ascribed by some overs 
charitable Protestants to the Church of Rome, as insulting to her infallibility. And 
Plowden was perfectly right in so doing; and in assuming ** Semper eadem” as her 
appropriate and immutable character. | 
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quickly spread throughout the land.* It is true also, that both 
Edward and Elizabeth, laboured strenuously to embody an 
epitome of the religion of the Bible, in a‘‘ form of sound words ;” 
in the liturgy of the established Church, and thus to convey the 
knowledge of that religion to the understandings of the people. 
The repetition of these formularies, and the performance of 
the ceremonies of religion, Mr. M’D. may if he pleases, call 
religion itself ;—and I will grant, that this is in perfect confor- 
' mity with the practice of his Church; but I thank God, I have 
learned a better lesson from my Bible,—which tells me that 
those who worship God acceptably, ‘‘must worship him: in 
spirit and in truth,” without restriction to any form. 

Now, Sir, if Mr. M’D. conceives, as the doctrines of his 
Church inculcate, that the worship of a wafer, after its trans- 
formation into the Deity, by the consecration of a Priest, is 
petfectly synonymous with the spiritual worship of the true 
God, then it is plain, that no essential change was effected by 
the reformation, in the religion of the country. The essence 
of true religion certainly consists in the worship of the true 
God; and if this be still the practice of both the Romish and 
Protestant Churches, their religion remains essentially the 
same to this day; the one worshipping the true God, under the 
form of a cake, while the other worships the same God, as a 
pure spirit, who fills the universe with his presence; under no 
material form indeed, but according to his own command,— 
‘in spirit and intruth.”+ Thus we see that, Popery itself being 
the judge, ‘‘ the real religion of the country, was not changed by 
the temporal governments of those days;” they merely divested 
*‘the spouse of Christ,” of some portion of her paraphernalia, 
which had rendered her both ridiculous and contemptible in 
the eyes of her own children, and “ washed her face!” And 
hence my proposition remains unrefuted, that the secular au- | 
thority ‘“‘ cannot sanction, in the eye of justice, an act whose 


* Nothing is more certain, than that the persecutions of Mary’s reign, contributed 
more than any other circumstance, by the Providence of God, to open the eyes of the 
people of England, to the true character of Popery ; and turned their attention to 
the religion of the Bible. But, besides this, ‘* The reigns of King Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, were distinguished for their munificent and extended foundations of pub- 
lic schools for the instruction of the lower classes. That the people should be able 
to read and understand the sacred writings was the principle of Protestantism—the 
secret of its rapid and glorious progress.” —Birmingham Chronicle, March 11, 1824. 
Yes, the word of God, and its wide dissemination, were the means in the hand of the 
author of that word, of extending Protestantism with such unexampled rapidity in 
those reigns. It was the Bible and its Divine author, and not ‘* the temporal go- 
vernments of those days,”’ which then overthrew the religion of the Pope in Eng- 
land. 

+ The reader will observe, that the parallel is here stated hypothetically ; but it 
must not be supposed that I thereby concede the fact, that the eternal God can be 
contained in a wafercake! Papists dare not deny that Protestants worship the true 
God ; and it is their business, and not mine, to show that their wafer is the same 
true God, whom the Protestants worship, 
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natural tendency is—to overthrow the religion of the country ;” 
because it can have no legitimate control over the consciences 
of men, where alone, true religion sways its righteous sceptre. 
Nor was the religion of Britain even professedly changed by 
Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth; it was merely purified from 
ifs adulterations, by the united efforts of the monarchs and 
clergy of that day. But while Mr. M’D. thanks me for the 
recognition of the principle that ‘no temporal government 
possesseth the right to change the established religion ofa 
country,” let him not forget, that he has here conceded the 
important point, that the secular government of England did 
succeed in the overthrow of Popery in that kingdom in the 
reigns of the three Monarchs alluded to by him. Now that 
government, according to the Romish creed, was an heretical 
government, and its acts of hostility against Popery, heretical 
acis; and therefore were in league with “the gates of hell,” 
which Christ hath promised “ shall not prevail against his true 
Church.” Hence it necessarily follows in the instance before 
us, either that the Church of Rome is not the true Church of 
Christ; or that his promise hath failed, and “‘ the gates of hell,” 
in the shape of Protestantism, hath ‘ prevailed against” it in 
England, as well as in Germany and Holland. Can Mr. M’D. 
exhibit similar victories gained by Popery over Protestantism, 
where the latter has been the established religion of the state? 
—If not, the balance of victory is clearly on the side of Pro- 
testantism; and let Mr. M’D. show if he can, that God had 
no hand in giving it that victory. 

Mr. M’D. in the next place alludes to the property confis- 
cated at the breaking up of the Monasteries and other religious 
establishments, as they were called, by Henry VIII. in the 
following very modest language :—‘‘ The property of the coun- 
try, the property of the poor, the property of religion, the pro- 
perty of parents, the property of Catholics in general, was by 
the force of those enactments, withdrawn, directed from their 
proper possessors, and made a sacrifice to the rapacity, to the © 
avarice, to the ambition, and to the sensuality of the holy 
founders of Protestantism in this country, and to its conscien- 
tious converts.” Why does he not at once call it what it really 
was, viz. the property of the Church ?—Was he afraid that such 
a statement might lead to an inquiry into'the infamous tricks, 
and pretended miracles by which that property was accumu- 
lated ?—It was the plunder of the nation, and a just and righ- 
teous God, made use of Henry’s impetuous spirit, to restore it 
to that nation. And does Mr. M’D. really expect to transfer 
the proverbial“ rapacity, avarice, ambition, and sensuality” of 
the Monks and Friars, who collected that wealth, to the pious 
Protestant Ministers who succeeded them ?—ITgnorant indeed of 
British history, mast the man be, who would become the dupe 
of such barefaced misrepresentation, But “If in the reigns 
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above referred to, ‘‘ the peace and safety of the nation” were. 
not “‘ subverted,” it was because the nation was Catholic, and 
Catholics are accustomed to believe that even the subversion 
of their religion does not justify rebellion against their rulers.” 
What! the nation ‘‘ Catholic” —after its ‘‘religion was changed?” 
—What then was it before?—Merely Popish! And when 
changed to Protestant ‘“‘ by the temporal governments of those 
days”—then it became ‘“‘ Catholic!” Who, I ask, is now sin- 
ning “‘ against history, and against logic ?” 

But “ Catholics are accustomed to believe that even the 
subversion of their religion does not justify rebellion against 
theirrulers.” Upon what principles then were the Irish rebel- 
lions of 1641, 1688, and 1798, justified ?—Was there even the 
pretence of the subversion of religion forthem? ‘‘ The victims 
of persecution ;” this is a cant phrase, having no kind of mean- 
ing ;—if it alludes to the protecting restrictions of government, 
the foxes may with just as much justice complain of persecu- 
tion, in being shut out from the farmer’s hen-roosts. 

But why so? Because the principles of Popery are intole- 
rant; and because it uniformly aims to attain that universal 
dominion, which its assumed title of Catholic necessarily im- 
plies; nor is it very delicate in the choice of its means for the 
attainment of that end. But more of this hereafter; were it 
not Sir, for this equally unfortunate and unauthorised claim— 
my fundamental principle, which has excited Mr. M’D.’s ap- 
probation,—viz. that ‘naturally every British subject pos- 
Sesses an equal right,” &c. would apply to the members of the 
Church of Rome, as clearly as to those of any other Church 
in the British dominions. And rejoiced should I he, to see 
that event accomplished in their full emancipation ;: but it is 
not in the power of the British government to grant them the 
privileges they claim, consistently with the fidelity due to the 
trust reposed in that government;—(which is the delegated 
guardian of the constitution on behalf of the nation)—without 
Such securities as may assure it and the nation, of the safety 
of bothin so doing. Such securities have been asked, but 
never given. ‘They were not unreasonable, because they were 
No greater than thesame government demanded from the mem- 
bers of its own Church; nor were they so far inconsistent with 
€ven the peculiar fidelity which the members of the Church 
of Rome profess to owe to that.Church, but that the head of 
that Church himself thought they might be conceded with per- 
fect safety to its interests, yet the Romanists of Ireland would 
not concede them.* 

- Thus have they shutthe door against their own emancipa- 


* Tallude.to the demand of a royal veto in the appointment of Roman Catholic 
Bishops, proposed a few years ago by the British Government, as one condition 
of emancipation ; but haughtily refised by the lrish Romanists. 
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tion; nor liave they any right to expect the British govern- 
ment should recede from its reasonable demands, to meet 
what can now be only considered in the light of pertinacious 
or petulant obstinacy in the claimants. In a future Number, 
Sir, I shall beg leave to draw the attention of your readers to 
the extraordinary and important evidence of the Rev. T. W. 
Dixon and the Rev. E. Molony, late Roman Catholic Priests, 
but now converts from the Popish Faith, who were both edu- 
cated at the College of Maynooth; a Roman Catholic esta- 
blishment in Ireland, supported by the liberality of the Bri- 
tish nation and government. The testimony of these two gen- 
tlemen was given on their respective oaths, before the Com- 
missioners of Education Inquiry, in Ireland ; and it throws a 
ray of light on the nature of Roman Catholic obligations even 
of the most sacred nature, when entered into, for the ostensi- 
ble support of a Protestant government, which cannot fail to 
make a powerful and lasting impression on the British nation ; 
but one by no means favourable to the grant of Roman Catho- 
lic emancipation. f 


(Fo be continued. ) Suh We, 
ne | 
BIRMINGHAM MECHANIC’S INSTITUTION. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Sir,—It has long been a matter of regret, perhaps chiefly 
for want of a suitable medium, that the proceedings of the 
above valuable Institution have not been published from time 
to time; I am persuaded that it is only for want of publicity 
that its supporters and members are not much more numerous 
than at present; and as an ardent friend to the Institution, I 
shall crave a corner in the future Numbers of your valuable 
miscellany for this purpose. I shall begin by giving a brief 
and impartial history of its rise and progress, to the present 
time ; and shall afterwards, if you think fit, furnish you with a 
monthly abstract of its proceedings, in which [ shall usually 
give an analysis of the Lectures, or such of them as appear 
most interesting. 

The Birmingham Mechanics’ Institution was established in 
the month of January, in the year 1826. In its outset, it had 
numerous difficulties to encounter, some of which were of no ~ 
ordinary character. Numbers of respectable persons objected 
to it in toto, principally because they imagined it would havea 
tendency to make their workmen too assuming and consequen- 
tial; others imagined that it would be of a political nature, 
and only serve as a nursery for jacobins and demagogues ; in 
short, Sir, not to trouble you with a detail of every frivolous , 
objection that was urged, suffice it to say, that all the frightful — 
phantoms, that scared so many in the metropolis, and other — 
places where institutions of this nature were already in exist-_ 
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ence, were conjured up to alarm the timid, and arouse the illi- 
heral, to oppose it. The soothing hand of time has happily, 
however, exploded these visionary and ill-founded objections ; 
and itis now proved to a demonstration, that instead of making 
the mechanics refractory and insolent, it has made them un- 
derstand more clearly the relation that subsists between them 
and their employers ; and the necessity there is for acting in 
concert, rather than in opposition; and as regards the intro- 
duction of party politics, this has been wisely excluded by its 
laws, which, to my knowledge (and 1 speak from experience), 
have never been thus infringed. But Sir, the principal barrier 
as I conceive, to its immediate extension, was the inauspicious 
aspect of the times when it was established. A bare reference 
to the date will be sufficient, for us to know that it commenced 
at a time when the vital energies of the country were para- 
lysed, and the workmen generally thrown out of employment 
—when the genius of the island seemed for a season at least to 
have deserted it, and left the demon of destruction to hold a 
universal sway ; for every class appeared to be involved in one 
common ruin. Under these unfavourable auspices, the Bir- 
mingham Mechanics’ Institution ventured to rear its head. 
However some of even its warm admirers might be disposed to 
guestion the propriety of the time chosen for this measure, 
what could be done? It had been some time in embryo, and 
how was the period for its birth; the provisional committee 
had laboured hard to bring it to this juncture, and it might 
have been dangerous to delay; it appears to me that they had 
only a choice of evils, and time has proved that they chose 
the. least; for Sir, as the Institution has supported itself 
through such dire calamities, it is reasonable to suppose that 
it wil] now prosper. Having said thus much ef its commence- 
ment, [ shall now proceed to trace its progress to the present 
time, in as brief a manner as possible. 

The Institution was opened on the 21st of March, 1826, by 
the Vice-president, who then delivered an address ‘ on the 
advantages to be derived from education.” Mount Zion Cha- 
pel, which was kindly lent on the occasion, was crowded—the 
address which was very appropriate, was well received, anda 
general interest excited. The first Lecture, the subject of 
which was ‘“ The elementary principles of Mechanics,” was 
delivered the following Tuesday, in the School Room belong- 
ing to Ebenezer Chapel, in which room the Lectures have been 
regularly given once a week ever since; the public-spirited 
trustees of the Chapel having in the most handsome manner 
Jent it for that purpose, nor were the committee unmindful of 
the privilege, having at the annual meeting voted ten guineas 
to the Ebenezer School Fund, asa small testimony of their 
gratitude. . 
~ InJune, elementary schools for teaching mathematics, draw- 
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ing, geography, and English grammar, were began; tlie stu- 
dents were eager for instruction—the attention to the tutors 
was marked and striking, and by the end of the year, the most 
satisfactory results were produced. The first anniversary 
meeting was held January 4, 1827; the President, R. Spooner, 
Esq. in the chair. The report of the committee was cheering 
—the number of members at that time was 237. Donations 
had been received, amounting in money, to upwards of £65. 
In books, 186 volumes; a terrestrial globe and some maps. 
It appeared also that 35 Lectures had been delivered at the 
Institution up to this period, 25 of which were gratuitous. ~ 
The subjects treated on were the following; Mechanics, 2 
Lectures; Chemistry, 12; Astronomy, 2; the Steam Engine, 
3; Improvement ofthe Mind, 6; Natural Philosophy, 5; and 
History of the Arts and Sciences, 4. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that the Lecture sub-committee have never found the 
least difficulty in prevailing on gentlemen of talent and respec- 
tability, to come forward and support the Institution in this 
manner. 3 
From this time till April last, the Institution, owing to some 
cause or other, which itis not now my intention to inquire 
into, was on the decline, and itis probable, had it not been for 
some well-timed and spirited exertions, that I should here 
Nave had to record its death. : 
_ An extraordinary committee was appointed to investigate 
the state of the Institution, and to suggest such measures as 
they deemed necessary for its future welfare. Their first step 
was to regulate the elementary schools, which for the present 
were reduced to those for drawing and mathematics; over 
each of these departments, masters were now appointed ; for 
previously the instruction was gratuitously imparted by the 
teachers, but the committee finding that there was not suffi- 
cient regularity in the attendance, were induced to attach 
salaries to those masters. In June and July a course of 10 
Lectures were delivered to the members, principally on Che- 
mistry, by Mr. Ogg, of London, whom the committee had en- 
gaged for the purpose. By these and similar means, the In- 
stitution was resuscitated with perfect harmony among its ma- 
nagers. The members were highly pleased and instructed by 
Mr. Oge’s Lectures, which were attended by crowded audi- 
ences. At the half-yearly meeting, which was held immedi- 
ately after this course was concluded, the state of the funds 
was much better than it had ever been, notwithstanding the 
heavy expense attending Mr. Oge’s Lectures. | 
_ I shall now take my leave for the present, apologising to you 
Sir, for having occupied so much space, but it must be remem- 
bered that 1 have brought up along arrear of the proceedings 
of this excellent Institution, and that in future my papers will 
‘be much shorter, 1am, Sir, your’s,&c. 
INDEX, 
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THE DRAMA. 


(As long as the Public-find Theatrical Entertainments to be sources of 
innocent and rational amusement, and choose to attend them as such, 
it will perhaps be considered as part of our duty, occasionally to notice 
their progress, and to offer some observations on the mode of conducting 
them. Hence we readily give insertion to the following appropriate 
criticism on “* The Drama,” with which a gentleman connected with 
our work has furnished us.) 

AT length we hear the cry, “ Hold! enough!” and the The- 
atre is to be closed on Friday next. We are, we confess, 
(though in this wise age there is some danger in the admission) 
of the number of those who have made the Theatre our delight, 
and we associate with it many happy moments that are gene 
and past, in which every thing appeared bright and joyous; 
and if we do not now feel all that hilarity which we were wont, 
itis “‘ that we are fallen somewhat into the sear.” We have, 
however, still enough of interest for the Drama left, to regret 
that it is not so well patronised by the public as it ought to be. 
this we impute, not so much to a want of taste for Theatricals, 
as to other causes; among which may be mentioned, misma- 
nagement in the concerns of the Theatre, of which we shall 
speak presently. One of the chief complaints made by < play- 
goers,” is, that there is nothing new. On the nights when the 
*¢ melo-dramatic trash” is omitted, we have plays performed, 
that are “(as familiar as our household gods ;” and although 
they may be admired and applauded, and even occasionally 
repeated with advantage, in the metropolis, where there is 
such a variety of performers, and an ever-changing audience, 
yet in a provincial theatre, no one cares to see the same play 
indifferently performed by the same persons fifty times over. 
We want New Plays. or old ones brought from the shelf, and 
adapted to the taste of the times ;* and until this is done, ma- 
nagers of theatres must not cry out against the public taste. 
The fact is, there is little, if any inducement for men of genius 
to apply themselves to play writing; and until proprietors of 
theatres offer such inducement, if is in vain to expect that 
authors will devote their talents to it. Lf Sir Walter Scott, or 
Mr. Moore, were to produce a tragedy equal to Hamlet (if 
such a thing were possible), which perhaps would occupy the 
mind and imagination for twelve months, they would net get by 
it as much as is produced by the sale of a paltry Novel—writ- 
ten perhaps in a couple of days. Besides which, there is no- 
thing to prevent Mr. Brunton, Mr. Somebody, or Mr. Any- 


* This observation may create a sneer against the Drama; the fact is, the Drama 
never did, nor ever will attempt to lead the public taste; it has, on the contrary, 
always conformed itself to it.. It is not a school for morals, as some weak advocates 
have pretended ; it is merely an arena of rational amusement. 
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body, in every theatre and barn in the kingdom, who can pur- 
chase the printed copy of a play, from playing it free of ex- 
pense, and without emolument to the author. ‘This ought not 
to be; and unless some remedy be provided, we foresee that 
the Drama will fall, and our Birmingham proprietors, among the 
rest, may sell their 300/. shares for as many pence as pounds. 

Besides these causes, which operate on all theatres, there 
are others, which will very naturally account for the want of 
success in our own. It is notorious that a company less ta- 
lented than the one we have had during the present season has 
never been in Birmingham. We do not accuse the manager, 
of want of spirit; spirits he has had, flying ones too, and stars 
also—every one worth its weight in gold; but what signify 
stars ona dark night?) They only serve occasionally to illu- 
mine the general gloom, and make ‘“ darkness more visible.” 
It offends us to see an actor or an actress of talent playing with 
a “ perriwig-pated fellow,” or a dressed-up empty Miss. We 
had much rather see Punch at the “ Brummagem fair.” What 
we want, is a good regular company; and that manager, in our 
epinion, is most unwise, who sacrifices five nights for the sake 
of getting a tolerable house on the sixth. 

We have said that a company less talented has never been 
seenin Birmingham: Every play-goer may convince himself 
of the fact, by simply reading over the names oi ‘* His Majes- 
ty’s servants” who are the actors to play ‘‘ tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, scene 
individable, or poem unlimited,” in this our town of Brum. 

Without entering into a nice critical examination of the com- 
parative merit and demerit of each, for which we have neither 
time nor inclination; we shall merely observe, that Mr, Mon- 
tague is a respectable actor, butif he were at the top of his pro- 
fession, which we hope to live to see, he is but one, though he 
were to divide himself like Monsieur Alexandre. Of the resi- 
due of the males (with the exception of Mr. Vining, who isa 
very decent performer) there is not an actor in the bunch but 
what is beneath mediocrity. The three next in order, see them 
in what character you may (and you must see one or other of 
them in every piece, whether tragedy, comedy, farce, or panto- 
mime), are still Mr. Bellamy,* Mr. Gardner, and Mr. Dobbs: 
they cannot, if we may so speak, rise above themselves, or rea- 
lise the part they are acting, and the only change they make 
worth speaking of, is the change of dress. They have besides, 
the odious fault of catching at personal applause, by introducing 
their own silly jokes into the parts they are playing. In this 
respect, though undoubtedly possessing more talent, they are 


* We admit that Mr. Bellamy plays one or two crack parts extremely well— 


amongst his best efforts, we instance ‘* Job Thornberry,” in the admired Comedy ef 
*¢ John Bull.” 
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inferior both to Mr. Wilton and Mr. Gough, who though actors 
with no pretensions to excellence, are useful in theirway. Of 
the ladies, and here we wish to tread lightly, Mrs. Ashton is the 
best—she is pretty, and plays “ the sentimental lady” with con- 
siderable talent. Miss Huddart is a respectable woman, with 
fine eyes and a good conception, but the most monotonous, dis- 
agreeable tones of voice we ever heard. Miss Cooke has some 
archness, but is a poor singer, and has very little talent. 

We all recollect the admirable company with which Mr. 
-Bunn first commenced his career as lessee of the Birmingham 
Theatre, and the success which attended his efforts. So long 
as he continued a good regular company, he had the patronage 
of the public, and the Theatre was crowded—he failed during 
the latter seasons, because his company gradually got worse— 
though certainly we must do him the justice to say that his 
’ worst company was vastly superior to Mr. Brunton’s. 

Let Mr. Brunton (for whom personally we have the most 
kindly feelings, and who is respectable in the best sense of 
the word) next season, if he still continues lessee, not rely 
upon the “star gazers,” but get an efficient regular company, 
and depend upon the patrons of the drama; and despite of the 
laugh with which this will be met, we pronounce that there are 
patrons of the drama in Birmingham, and if he produces novel- 
ties (we speak not of expensive dramatic shows) we are satis- 
fied he will have no need to complain of the want of patronage. 

Birmingham, December 12, 1827. A SPECTATOR. 


ie (LD QQ hh 
REVIEW OF PUBLIC OCCURRENCES, &c. IN 1827, 
“ With their bearings upon British Interests. 


WE had prepared a much more copious article under this 
head, than the present one; but finding it likely to encroach 
too much upon the space necessarily allotted to our miscella- 
neous articles, we were obliged to curtail our plan: and barely 
to glance, almost without comment, at many important events, 

‘which would have otherwise formed matter of interesting dis- 
cussion; but which we must now leave principally to the inge- 
nuity of our readers themselves to supply, only attempting to 
furnish them with a clue to their consideration. 

The commanding station which the British nation occupies, 
in both the political and commercial world, and the imposing 
attitude which her preponderating influence enables her to as- 
sume, in reference to the whole civilized world, more or less 
connect her interests with the revolutions and political arrange- 
ments of almost every nation under heaven. 

Since the decisive battle of Waterloo, which hurled from 
the throne of France, a man, whose extraordinary talents, 
unhappily directed by an insatiable ambition, after raising him 
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to the pinnacle of fame, sunk him into defeat and captivity,— 
few years have produced more important events than 1827—at 
the termination of which we are now arrived. In the immense 
regions of South America, a new and extensive field is gradually 
opening under the influence of a successful revolution, for the 
introduction of British manufactures; while the trade of our 
North American Colonies, has derived great advantage from 
the exclusion of the ships of the United States from our West 
dndian possessions.—In the great Pacific Ocean many Islands 
have been civilized, and with the salutary doctrines of Chris- 
tianity many of those domestie arts have been introduced, 
which in future ages will probably render those fertile spots, 
important appendages to our foreign connexions, and amply 
repay the labour and expense requisite to their improvement 
and cultivation. 

In Australia, Great Britain has laid the foundation of per- 
haps’ a future empire or republic, which may not only follow 
ithe example of North America, in ultimately throwing off the 
British yoke, but may rival both it and the mother country in 
arts and in commerce; and New South Wales, with Van Die- 
man’s Land, may one day be the Great Britain of the Southern 
hemisphere. 

The successful termination of the Burmese war, accompa- 
pied by acommercial treaty with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Siam, bas given additional security, as well as an extension of 
territory, to the British possessions in India; the fertile plains 
and immense wealth of which, present an inexhaustible source 
of profit to British enterprise; shackled only by the monopoly 
of an overgrown company, which it is to be hoped will soon 
be curtailed, and those immense regions be thrown open to the 
commercial energies of the nation.* | 

In Africa nearly all oursettlements are made onthe wrong side 
of that extensive Continent. As.a naval station indeed, whether 
military or commercial, the Cape of Good Hope is certainly 
umportant; butiboth here and at Sierra Leone, &e. the land is 
rendered sterile by the saline blasts from the Atlantic Ocean,or 
unhealthy from the prevailing swamps, and excessive heat of 
the climate. A settlement is much wanted on the south-eas- 
tern extremity of Africa,—where the fertility of the soil, and 
congeniality of the climate are said to produce such prolific 
vegetation, that the cattle are almost hid in their pastures. 
‘On the northern shores of that generally barren quarter of the 
globe, we still find, to the disgrace of civilized Europe, barba- 
xians and piratical powers, occupying the sites of ancient 


* .Query—Is not the tea plant susceptible of cultivation in British India ?—If so, 
would it not be a most advantageous speculation for the Kast India Company : Heh eS 
»@ national point of view, it would save probably a million sterling annually, now 
paid to.China, in specie, for that article of luxury. 
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Numidia and Mauritania. France indeed is nominally at war 
with Algiers, but evidently sleeping at her post. She is likely 
to become the object of the scorn and contempt of those public 
robbers. It were much to be wished that the great European 
Powers would unite for the final extirpation of that nest of 
pirates, and the occupation of their interesting country by 

Christian colonies. 

Advancing to Europe, we first touch on Spain, and behold a 
country rich in natural resources, and admirably situated for 
extensive and advantageous commerce with the whole world, 
having her commercial energies paralysed, and her political 
importance annilulated, by the imbecility of a superstitious 
monarch, and the ruinous Influence of an overgrown, and indo- 
lent priesthood. Noris Portugal much behind her in these 
seurces of humiliation and destruction: although in alliance 
with England, and aided by her troops. Superstition, bigotry, 
aud intolerance still retain their desolating dominion over that 
little kingdom, and these smother the sparks of liberty infused 
by reason and religion, ere they can unite in the general illu- 
mination, and intellectual emancipation of the nation. 

Arrived in Britain, we behold her slowly recovering from 
the paralyzing effects of a twenty-five years’ continental war, 
the policy of which it is impossible to vindicate; while its 
pernicious results will be the miserable inheritance of ge- 
nerations yet unborn. This desolating scourge was cast upon 
England by the ministry of the day, in defence of legitimate 
monarchy, of which the French nation had grown sick; and 
Great Britain of course, undertook to eradeate republican 
principles out of French brains, by knocking the brains them- 
selves out of their cases! This was indeed a certain remedy 
for the disease, wherever a cannon ball could-conveniently be 
brought to bear upon the pericranium which contained it. But 
here lay the difficulty ; the disease raged in about thirty mil- 
lions of heads, while we could seldom bring one thousand guns 
to bear upon them, and every shot added fuel to the fire, and 
increased the virulence of the malady four-fold! And to this 
day might the ruinous contest have continued had not Napo- 
leon Bonaparte discovered the art of uniting military glory 
with a new species of legitimacy in his own person; and thus 
flattered the vanity of the French nation, while he threw his 
chains of despotism around its neck. 

But Napoleon wasan upstart, and it became equally neces- 
sary to knock the new legitimacy out of the brains of his sub- 
jects, to clear the way for the genuine stock. This undertak- 
ing however might have perplexed all Europe to accomplish, 
had not Bonaparte’s madness frozen nearly 300,000 of his best 
troops to death, after sacrificing 150,000 of them in the battles 
of onevampaign. The military glory of France, at least for 
one generation, expired with the Bonapartean dynasty; and 
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with the wings of her ambition clipped to the very stumps, sh¢ 
was obliged to crouch at the feet of her conquerors, while they 
triumphantly entered her capital for the second time, and re- 
placed the Bourbons on the throne of their ancestors. France 
however is at this moment little better than a political volcano, 
whose internal commotions, like the subterranean, half-smo- 
thered thunders of Etna, give note of fearful preparation for 
another tremendous explosion in that ever-restless kingdom. 
May we humbly hope that in the next French convulsion, our 
sapient governors will have the prudence to keep England out 
of the fray ?—With the millstone weight of a national debt of 
eight hundred millions round her neck, England is in no con- 
dition to hazard her political existence in another crusade 
against the feelings and principles of the French nation; and 
we trust no considerations will ever again induce the danger- 
ous and impolitic attempt. 

The political demise of Lord Liverpool, having placed Mr. © 
Canning at the helm of government, that able statesman lived 
only to lay the foundation of a system of ltberal policy, em- 
bracing at once the political relations and commercial interests 
of the country, the merits of which could only be known by 
experience. While however Mr. C. was Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, he had wisely recognised the independ- 
ence of Spanish South America. And he is also said to have 
engaged the interposition of Persia for the protection of our 
East Indian possessions from the possible attacks of Russia, 
by a treaty, granting that power a large annual subsidy in case 
of hostilities with any of her neighbours. The wisdom of such 
a treaty would be very questionable at any time; and the 1s- 
sue of the war now or lately subsisting between that power and 
Russia, proves that it would be worse than useless. The fact 
is we believe, Russia has no design whatever of invading India, 
and if she had, her shortest route to it would be to the east- 
ward of Persia; but the difficulties of such an undertaking are 
too great and insurmountable ever to be encountered by men 
possessed of common sense, which we are sure the Russian 
Ministers do possess. 

One of the most important measures which marked Mr. 
Canning’s administration in respect to our foreign policy, was 
the treaty of triple alliance for the deliverance of Greece from 
the barbarous yoke and exterminating sword of Turkey. Of 
the humanity of this measure there can be no doubt; but the 
question of its policy can be decided only by its results, and 
these are yet in the womb of time. Should the infatuation of 
the Divan be so invincible as to involve the Turkish empire in 
actual war with the Allied Powers, and should they act with 
vigour and unanimity, the dissolution of that Government 
would be by no means an improbable event, accompanied per- 
haps, by the division of its territory among the Allies; in 
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which case the obvious policy of England would be, to secure 
Egypt and Palestine, with the navigation of the Red Sea, to 
which a passage by canal might be advantageously opened from 
the Mediterranean, through the Isthmus of Suez, as a short 
route to the Indian Ocean. The remainder of Turkey in Asia 
and Europe, would afford ample means for the erection of a 
new Christian empire, with the Archduke Constantine at its 
head; besides remunerating France for her share in the war- 
fare. These revolutions are certainly mere speculations at 
present, but perfectly within the boundaries of probability: 
and as a presumptive prelude to their accomplishment, it ap- 
pears that the “‘ Holy City” of the Mahomedan superstition, the 
residence of the Prophet’s bones, and the object of his pil- 
grims’ adoration, Mecca, has been lately taken by the Wacha- 
bites. If however the Porte should yet possess suflicient wisdom 
to see and avoid the dangers to which her usual obstinacy might 
now expose her, she may retain her empire for some years to 
come; its ultimate but not very remote destruction however ap- 
pears to be highly probable. | 

Mr. Canning’s system of home-policy was generally marked 
with the same enlightened and liberal spirit which distinguished 
his foreign engagements. He contemplated a reduction of at 
least £1,500,000 per annum, in the public expenditure and tax- 
ation: while his propssed modification of the corn laws, pro- 
mised great advantage to the working classes; and the reduc- 
tion of protecting duties, and throwing our manufactures prin- 
cipally upon their own merits for support, gave an additional 
spur to the national industry; and proved that in a fair com- 
petition, English ingenuity has nothing to fear from the rival- 
ship of the world. 

But perfection is not the lot of humanity; Mr. Canning’s 
determination to resist the efforts of Protestant Dissenters, to 
obtain deliverance from the disgraceful yoke of ‘‘ the Test and 
Corporation Acts,” was an instance of weakness and Inconsis- 
tency, which it is vain to attempt to reconcile either with his 
advocacy of the Roman Catholic claims, or the general prin- 
ciples of his administration; which it is to be hoped his suc- 
cessors will continue to act upon, as far as they tend to unite 
the honour with the prosperity of the nation. England is the 
richest as well as the most commercial country in the world; 
and yet perhaps there is no civilized country in which more 
wretchedness and poverty are to be found than in England 
and [relend, although the sum annually collected for the re- 
lief of the poor, is really immense; while tens of thousands 
are both able and willing to work, but can obtain no employ- 
ment. Yet both provisions and clothing, as well as rents and 
taxes, &c. remain dearer than in almost any other country in 
Europe, or perhaps in the world. A remedy for these evils 
eught to exist somewhere; and we think it is the duty of a 
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wise and patriotic government to seek for, and apply that 
remedy. é 

But our limits will not permit us to pursue this very inte- 
resting subject any farther at present, than merely to notice the 
recent reports of the intended resignation of Lord Goderich, 
and a consequent change in the Ministry. Whoever may be 
the directors of the public energies, and the official guardians 
of the nation, if public economy, and retrenchment do not con- 
stitute leading features in the system of administration, we 
both hope and believe, that the Ministry will ever find them- 
selves reposing on a bed of tkorns,—until they shall Jearn to as- 
sociate the interests and acts of government, with the ease and 
prosperity of the nation. 


Birmingham, 28th December, 1827. dy WILE 


<> 
THE TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


A Unitarian Christian, on the two Letters of Christianus. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Sir,—-You will find this letter concluded with a different 
signature, from that which was appended to the communication 
in your first. Number, on the Unitarian side of the question ; 
the writer of both letters is however the same person: and this 
change is made in consequence of the observation of Christianus 
in your last Number, that my original ‘‘ controversial designa- 
tion is too long for repetition.” In this, and all my future com- 
munications on the subjects proposed for discussion between C. 
and myself, E shall drop the title of ‘A Believer in one God, the 
Father, and in one Lord, Jesus Christ,” and adopt another of 
equivalent signification, namely, ‘‘A Unitarian Christian.” 

In taking up my pen, to notice the two papers of Christianus, 
tT experience a difficulty, of which I doubt not, many of your 
readers will also be sensible, that of not being able to trace any 
kind of connexion between the greater part of what he has writ- 
ten, and the proposed subjects of debate. His first letter is al- 
together innocent of any bearing on the question, and with the 
exception of that part of it, which is devoted to the charitable 
object of insinuating that Unitarians are not Christians, might 
have been used with equal propriety as the introduction to one 
thousand and one controversies, on as many different topics. 
1 cannot but express my surprise, that he should be so shy of 
entering on the main points, which constitute the distinction 
between the Unitarian faith and that of reputed orthodox Chris- 
tians. Even in his second letter, there is scarcely any appear- 
ance of an approach to the threshold of the particular inquiry, 
which, as 1 expected from the announcement of his five propo- 
sitions, was to engage our immediate attention. If he is deter- 
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mined to gambol and amuse himself in this way, in the outskirts 
of the arena, I must be contented to remain a silent spectator 
of his frolics, until he be pleased to enter the space appointed 
for the trial of our strength. I stand ready to meet him, and 
only wait for his entrance on the ground, which he was the first 
to propose, I mean the discussion of his own propositions. 

As it will be expected, that I should furnish something to- 
wards the furtherance of the object of this controversy, in the 
forth-coming number of your Magazine, I beg leave to say a few 
words on some statements and expressions contained in the pa- 
pers to which I have alluded. Scattered over the eleven pages 
of your correspondent’s lucubrations, are a few things espe- 
cially deserving of notice, on which I shall now make some 
observations, which I hope, will have a tendency to bring this 
discussion into a narrow compass. 

‘LT regret, that I am compelled by the conduct of your corres- 
pondent, to charge him with gross ignorance of the principles 
maintained by the body of Christians, of whom he has taken 
upon himself to speak in such bold language, from page 72, to 
page 76. But he has gone out of his track to provoke the 
charge : and I make my appeal to your candid readers to judge 
whether his representations of our sentiments are to be depended 
on, after they have maturely weighed the following facts. In 
page 73, Christianus thus writes,—‘‘ other denominations do 
not stake their pretensions to that (the true Christian) charac- 
ter upon love alone, but the Unitarian does so; and hence, if the 
latter fails on that point, he, on his own statement, forfeits the 
character entirely ; and having erected this standard for him- 
self, itis quite fair in his opponent, to urge the trial of his pre« 
tensions, by the degree of love, which Christianity enjoins.” 
This is the first time of my hearing that such a “ standard” for 
‘the trial of his pretensions” to the Christian character, was 
set up by any Unitarian; and I challenge Christianus to the 
proof, that any Unitarian ever ‘staked his pretensions to that 
character, upon love alone.” He says, this is the Unitarian’s 
‘‘own statement.” I blush for the ignorance of him, who can 
make such an assertion. I will not impute to him the meanness 
and criminality of uttering what he knows to be untrue; but I 
accuse him of rashly declaring, what he has not been at the 
trouble of inquiring into, for the purpose of knowing it to be the 
truth. I deny the premises, from which he draws the conclu- 
sion, that enables him to reb his Unitarian brethren of their 
dearest and highest character; and thus I throw back upon 
himself, all the responsibility of so uncharitable an act. But, 
for the information of that gentleman, and of all persons who 
may be in danger of being misled by his blunders, I will state 
the real grounds on which Unitarians lay claim to the title of 
Christians. We aspire to that honourable appellation, simply 
because.we believe Jesus to be ‘‘ the Christ, the Son of God,” 
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and acknowledge him to be our ‘ Master” in all matters of reli- 
gious faith and practice. Itis true, we maintain, that brotherly- 
love must abound in every heart, which is under the purifying 
influence of the Christian principles; and we are not back- 
ward to assert, that the doctrines generally professed by Unita- 
rians, have a direct and powerful tendency to excite in the 
breast, the genuine feelings of love to God and love to man; 
but we have not so far lost all pretensions to common-sense, as 
to call ourselves Christians on that ground a/ene ; neither are 
we so ignorant of what the humility of a disciple of Jesus should 
dictate, as to assume to ourselves the merit of being better than 
our neighbours ;—we leave such boasts to those who have mis- 
taken the school of the Pharisees, for the school of Christ. It 
is our more pleasing and becoming task, to endeavour to learn 
of Jesus, the words of eternal life, which the Father sent him to 
declare unto men, and to practise the duties which he requires 
of his followers, in testimony of our faith and hope in him, as 
the Messiah of God. The foundation, on which Jesus himself 
declared that his church should be built, is that confession of 
Peter, recorded in Matthew, xvi. 16. “ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” While the Unitarian’s heart acknow- 
ledges the same glorious truth, he takes upon himself the name 
of Christian, and cherishes the delightful hope of being recog- 
nised as a member of the true Church of Christ by him, who is 
its supreme and only head, under the author ity of God. Then 
<‘who art thou, that judgest another man’s servant | ? to his own 
Master, he standeth or falleth.” 

Christianus seems to be astonished at a Unitarian’s speaking 
of Christ as ‘“‘ the Son of God;” for he says, ‘‘ this is a character 
which my opponent himself allows him,” page 77. Sir, I and 
my brethren of the Unitarian name, not only ‘‘ allow” him this 
character, but we rejoice to acknowledge by that title, the mes- 
senger of glad tidings from heaven, and we contend strenuously 

and I trast sincerely, against gainsayers for this high and dis- 
tinguished appellation of him, whom God hath exalted to be a 
Prince and a Saviour. Yet, let us not forget, that there is a 
wide difference between the expressions, « the Son of God, 4 
which is the language of the Scriptures, and ‘“‘ God the Son,” a 
form of words altogether unknown to the sacred volume, but of 
frequent occurrence in the creeds which uninspired men have 
formed. I am afraid, that my friend on the other side of the 
question, has confounded the two terms together, or regarded 
them as expressive of the same idea, since he calls upon me ‘to 
show, how he can be a Son of God, without partaking of the 
Divine nature, or without an actual and personal procession in 
his spiritual essence, from his Divine Father.” The words which 
I have marked in italics, are altogether beyond my comprehen- 
sion; and, as I find nothing beari ing the least resemblance to | 
them, 'i in those accounts of the Christian doctrine contained in 
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the oracles of truth, I shall not trouble my opponent to give me 
any explanation of his meaning. If he can point to any Scrip- 
ture passage, which expresses the same thing, I shall gladly 
recur to it on some other occasion; but itis too much to expect 
me to unravel the mysterious and paradoxical language, in 
which the strange fancies of men are often concealed ; since all 
ZT ask, is the Bible and that only. Let your correspondent 
Christianus, also remember, that there isa material distinction 
to be observed, between the authority of the Scriptures them- 
selves, and that which belongs to his own fallible interpretations 
of them. I may surely deny the correctness of the latter, with- 
out impeaching the credit of the former. 


b inued. 
(To be continued. ) V7), Uf, GUL 
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LOCAL OCCURRENCES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Art this season of festivity, when the heart is open to enjoyments of 
every description, we are sure our philanthropic townsmen and ladies will 
feel a high degree of gratification in looking around them for opportunities 
of enjoying ‘the luxury of doing good ; >” and we shall most cheerfully 
contribute our mite towards encouraging the exertion of both the princi- 
ple and practice of benevolence in the town. Among the whole catalogue 
of Christian virtues, Charity has deservedly obtained the highest rank, for 
it is indeed, 

*¢ Twice blessed 5 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ;” 


The present season, though hitherto remarkably mild, may soon be ex- 
pected to produce the usual guota of inclemency ; during which the claims 
of our impoverished and half-perishing fellow-creatures upon the charity 
of their wealthier neighbours, are armed with double force ; to one pecu- 
liar instance of which, among many others, we must beg leave to call the 
attention of our ere in the full expectation that it only requires to be 
known, that the bountiful hand of charity may communicate some relief 
to the suffering objects.—John Massey, Plater, No. 1, Green’s Place, back 
of the Theatre, with a wife and six children from 18 months to 14 years 
of age, are ina state of the most abject wretchedness, destitute of food, 
covering, or any species of furniture, except an old bag stuffed with rags 
in lieu of a bed. ‘The poor man has been reduced to his present state of 
poverty by having been induced to indorse an accommodation bill for a 
person, whose ruined circumstances ended in suicide, and Massey was 
thrown into prison, where he lay 7 months, with a perishing family at 
home. This case was discovered by a lady of the Bible Association, who 
kindly administered some temporary relief ; but we earnestly recommend 
it to the benevolence of our townsmen. 

* = Donations will be received by Mr. Robson Bielby, Colmore-row ; 
or by the Publisher of this Magazine. 

We have heard with much pleasure that the suggestion thrown out by 
a respected correspondent in our first Number, relative to the establishment 
of “a Female Penitentiary,” in Birmingham, has excited some attention ; 
and that interesting object is likely to be taken up, and we trust will be 
carried into effect ere long. 

We have also been informed that a society is about to be formed in this 
town, connected with an extensive one in London, for the discovery and 
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counteraction of every species of swindling and fraud in the commercial 
world ; we cordially wish it success. 

Our respected townsman, the Rev. R. Kennedy, has recently published 
«A Tribute in Verse to the character of the late Right Hon. George 
Canning, &c. with prefatory observations, as also with notes relating to 
the same subject, and to present political circumstances,’—which shall 
meet our further attention in the ensuing Number of the Magazine. 

We understand that at a recent meeting of the subscribers to the Bir- 
mingham Old Library, considerable dissatisfaction was expressed by seve- 
ral gentlemen, at the introduction of what was considered too large a pro- 
portion of controversial and professional works, and a resolution was en- 
tered into declarative of the opinion of the meeting against the continuance 
of that practice. 

Among the contemplated improvements of Birmingham, we strongly re- 
commend the introduction of ILLumMINATED Cxrock-Diats, which shall 
show the hour at night ; as is the case at Manchester, and in some of the 
Churches in London. The dial of St. Philip’s at least, we hope to see 
thus illuminated as soon as possible ; and those of the other Churches in 
succession. This would be a great accommodation to our numerous class 
of operatives ;—inany of whom are destitute of domestic time-pieces. 

A very interesting meeting of the Birmingham Religious Tract Society 
was held in Livery-street Chapel, on Wednesday evening the 26th ultimo. 
of which we regret that our limits, and the late period at which it was. 
held, will not permit us to give any details. The distribution of religious 
tracts among the lower orders of society, is a mode of instruction calcu- 
lated to produce the most beneficial and permanent results, and conse< 
quently deserving of every possible encouragement. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* The Spectre of Dunkenane,” and the Verses contained in the same envelope, 
are unavoidably deferred for the present. We wish our respectable correspondent 
would oblige us with his address, distinctly written ; we cannot decipher the name 
he has assumed. : 

To our friend ‘‘ INDEXx,”’ we present our thanks for his interesting article, which 
he will perceive we have inserted, with some trifling alterations. We shall hope for 
a continuance of his favours, as promised, and shall fee] much pleasure in giving 
them publicity in our pages.—The notice respecting the ensuing Anniversary Meet- 
ing, we were obliged to omit, as its insertion would have subjected us to the adver- 
tisement duty upon it. 

_ If J. M————n will try his poetic talent on a nobler subject, than a worn-out 

‘¢ Charger,” he may perhaps succeed better. The verses he has sent us, are not ex 
actly of the class we wish to introduce into ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.” 

Several other poetical favours are under consideration ; but having a press of in= 
teresting matter this month, they must be postponed. 

We regret not having received the second Letter of our esteemed correspondent 
Z. on the subject of Methodist Administration, until it was entirely beyond our 
power to give it insertion in the present Number. It shall appear in our next. 

We thank our friend J. L. for the license he has given us; and as we are aware 
of his talents, and he is not ignorant of our anxiety to unite the profit of our readers 
with their pleasure, in all our articles, we shall hope for an occasional communication 
from him, on more generally interesting subjects. 

The article on the Trinitarian Controversy, from ‘* a Unitarian Christian,” reached 
us too late to admit of its fullinsertion in the present Number ; consequently we have 
been obliged to divide it ; the remainder shall appear in our next. 

(& We particularly request our correspondents in future not to delay their com- 
municatious beyond the ldth day of the month ; otherwise their insertion will neces- 
sarily be uncertain. 


J, Drake, Printer, 62, New-street, Birmingham, 
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Memoirs of ihe Life, Writings, and Opinions of the Rev. SAMUEL 
Parr, LL.D. with Biographical Notices of many of his 
Friends, Pupils, and Contemporaries. By the Rev. William 
Field--2 vols. 8vo.—vol. 1. p.p. 459. Colburn, London, 
1828, ‘ 

(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


THE first volume -of this long-expected work, has been at length 
ushered into the literary world, although its intended compa- 
nion is still in embryo; nor can the period of its future birth 
yet be prognosticated. Well-written biography of eminent 
men, must always rank among the most interesting and improv- 
ing species of publications. In this rich and fertile field of 
literature, the reader often reaps the fruit of many a year’s 
toil and labour, almost without an effort on his part; and his 
pleasant exertion is not only rewarded with the easy acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge, but his mind is relieved and enter- 
tained while gathering those fruits, with the interesting scenery 
of incident and anecdote, with which the judicious biographer 
embellishes and enlivens his work. 

But it is not merely in the acquisition of useful knowledge, 
and the rational entertainment of the mind, that the excellency 
of biography consists; it naturally excites a spirit of generous 
emulation in the reader; and while it often holds up the ex- 
ample of a successful struggle against the oppositions which 
virtue and talents may meet with in their progress through 
life, it encourages the juvenile candidate for fame, in the pur- 
suit of that course which the experience of others shows him 
is the most likely to terminate in glory and honour. In this 
point of view the lives of eminent Ministers of the Gospel may 
be expected to afford the richest harvest of precept embodied 
in practice, and illustrated by victory over the blandishments 
of a deceitful world, or the powerful seductions of vice. The 
volume now before us is by no means barren in those sources 
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of entertainment combined with improvement, at which we have 
glanced in the preceding remarks, nor does the compilation at 
all discredit its Reverend author. 

In his preface however, Mr. Field gives us to know, that he 
is not the biographer originally contemplated by the venerable 
subject of these memoirs, to hand his history down to posterity. 
It appears thereby that Dr. Parr “had fixed his choice for 
that office, upon one, who had long held a high place in his 
esteem and confidence; who has honourably distinguished 
himself in the literary world ; and who on his part signified his 
willing acceptance of the oflice for which he had béen selected.” 
Why this gentleman declined the execution of the task he had 
thus undertaken, we are not informed; but whatever might 
have been his motive, Mr. Field further tells us ‘ that for rea- 
sons with which the public are at present unacquainted ,—that 
office was transferred to another person, a highly respectable 
member of the medical profession ;* who was chosen, indeed, 
by the illustrious deceased as one of his executors, though not 
as his biographer.” 

Under these circumstances, as Mr. Field informs his readers, 
he has himself undertaken the office, in compliance with ‘* the 
solicitations of his friends, who were pleased to consider him, 
from his long intimacy with Dr. Parr, &c. as wel! qualified” 
for that work. Not, however, being in possession of the ori- 
ginal documents, appropriated by the Doctor as the guides of 
his nominated biographer, Mr. Field regrets his not having 
had access to them; and the want of these must, we should 

‘Suppose, necessarily leave an important vacuum in many parts of 

the history now before us. As vacuities however are unsubstan- 
tial things, and the chasms they would occasion in history, are 
usually filled up with some less interesting matter than they 
ought te contain, or otherwise a veil of obscurity is cast over 
them, we are not always sensible of their effects; and thus we 
presume Mr. Field’s work may amuse the public mind with 
many interesting particulars relative to ‘‘ the illustrious de- 
ceased,” as a prelude at least, to the history which we are 
taught to expect from the pen of the ‘“‘ member of the medical 
profession,” above-mentioned. ; 

We shall now attempt a character of the work as it lies be- 
fore us, accompanied with some appropriate extracts, as speci- 
mens of the author’s style and compositicn, and illustrative of 
the exalted character which the work professes to delineate. 

As a composition this work does credit to the talents of its 
author, whose style is every where chaste, terse, and forcible ; 
and if Mr. Field has in the course of his narrative, felt some 
inconvenience from the circumstance already alluded to, he 


* We presume Dr. John Johnstone, of Birmingham, is the gentleman here 
alluded to. 
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has by his industry in collecting information from other sources, 
in a great measure compensated his reaéers for any loss they 
might otherwise have sustained from that cause. Besides, 
having been long the intimate friend and neighbour of the sub- 
ject of this memoir, itis natural to suppose that Mr. F. could 
supply from his close acquaintance with the deceased, many 
Interesting circumstances and anecdotes, which might have 
escaped the attention, or even the knowledge of his more dis- 
tant friends, however strong their mutual attachment and es- 
teem may have been. Hence we are inclined to entertain a 
favourable opinion of the work, which is rather confirmed than 
weakened as we proceed in its examination, by the impartial 
spirit, as well as the just discrimination of principle, which it 
generally exhibits. 

_From these memoirs we learn that this celebrated divine and 
profound scholar, “ Dr. Samuel Parr, was born at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, January 26, 1747,” being descended from an ancient 
and respectable line of ancestry, including in its collateral 
branches, Queen Catharine Parr, sixth wife of Henry VIII. 
with several eminent persons of both sexes, in the ranks of No- 
bility, as well as some learned and pious Ministers both of the 
established Church and among the Dissenters; of the former 
of which, the Doctor himself was a zealous and able member. 
Some of his more recent ancestors were also strenuous sup- 
porters of the claims of the deposed and unfortunate family of 
the Stuarts, to the British throne ; regardless as it would ap- 
pear, or perhaps ignorant of the fundamental principle, that 
every nation has an unquestionable right to choose its own go- 
vernors ; and equally regardless of the necessity of having a 
Protestant King at the head of a Protestant kingdom. The 
Doctor’s father himself it appears, unhappily sustained “ the 
loss of his fortune, fruitlessly sacrificed in the last rash and 
ruinous attempt of the pretender and his misguided adherents.” 

Mr. Samuel Parr, the late Doctor’s father, was a Surgeon 
and Apothecary, at Harrow; and his lady, mother of the 
Doctor, was Ann, daughter of Leonard Mignard, descended 
from a family of French refugees, and of Elizabeth Bates, of 
Stamford, in Lincolnshire. To this Mr. Mignard, Mr. Samuel 
Parr was originally an apprentice, and ultimately, after marry- 
ing his daughter, succeeded him in his business. 

With respect to Dr. Parr’s ‘‘ early education,” and his ex- 
traordinary precocity of talent, Mr. F. observes— 


<¢ Dr. Parr received his earliest instructions, next to those which all owe 
. to maternal cares, from his father, who was a man of sound judgment and 
correct taste, and had acquired a good knowledge of the Latin, as well as 
the English language. It may be truly said, that Dr. Parr’s learned edu- 
cation began in his infancy ; since he was successfully taught the rudi- 
ments of Latin grammar when he was four years old. Such, it is said, 
were the displays of intellectual prowess exhibited by him, in almost in 
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fantile age, on every subject to which his attention could be directed, as to 
call forth the loud and ‘the lavish praises of all who witnessed them.— 
Placed upon a chair, or, still more conspicuously, mounted upon a table, 
surrounded by a listening audience of friends, he was accustomed to repeat 
passages from authors, or, from the suggestions of his own mind, to reply 
to questions proposed, with a propriety and a spirit—which, in a chiid, 
none could refuse to admire, and few could forbear to applaud, and not 
seldom, perhaps, inconsiderately and extravagantly. To this circumstanee 
some, who knew him well, have not hesitated to trace, as its first spring, 
that excess of vanity and seli-complaeency, which, though a real foible 
even in a great character, has too often been magnified unfairly, and ex- 
posed ungenerously to public ridicule or reproach.” | 


In the year 1752, at the early age of five years, Dr. Parr was 
admitted a free scholar of Harrow school, at that period under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Thomas Thackeray, D.D.* 
Here he remained for a period of nine years, viz. until the 
year 1761. Dr. Thackeray died in 1760; and was immediately 
succeeded in the school of Harrow, by Dr. Robert Sumner. 
Of both these excellent preceptors Mr. Field speaks in high 
terms of commendation; and in reference to the progress young 
Parr made under their tuition, Mr. F. thus expresses himself— 


“To the charge of these two masters young Parr was happily for him- 
self confided ; and under their fostering cares the powers of his mind soon 
began to open and expand; giving, as they expanded, high promise of fu- 
ture excellence. He was early marked by the whole school as an extraor- 
dinary boy ; and in the first efforts of his understanding might have been 
perceived, as in the infant Hercules, all the greatness of that strength to 
which it afterwards grew. He himself often observed, that his mental fa- 
culties were unfolded very prematurely: adding, too, that with him pre- 
maturity did not, as years advanced, sink into imbecility ; and that early 
proficiency did not seduce him, either into invlorious satisfaction with 
past, or careless indifference about future improvement. ‘Through the 
whole of his course, at Harrow, he acquired for himself honourable distinc 
tion amongst his sehoolfellows, and passed through. the different classes, 
attended, not with the approbation only, but the admiration of his tutors. 
Even Dr. Thackeray could not help expressing, by his complacent looks, 
those praises, which an uncompromising adherence to system forbade him 
to utter with his lips. His pupil, however, encouraged, if not by receiving 


* Of this Gentleman, who was adecided Whig, Mr. Field relates the following 
anecdote which is well worthy of preservation :— 

‘¢ His learning and his worth, and perhaps also the proof which he had given of 
political firmness and consistency, drew towards him the favourable notice of the 
truly excellent Bishop Headly ; to whom, however, he was personally unknown. 
But the story cannot be better told than it is in the lively letter of Dr. Pyle. ‘ The 
Bishop of Winchester,’ writes the Doctor to his father, ‘ never saw this man in his 
life; but had heard so much good of him, that he resolved to serve him if ever he 
could ; yet said nothing to anybody. On Thursday last, he sent for this Dr. Thac- 
keray ; and when he came into the room, my lord gave him a parchment, and told 
him, that he had long heard of his good character, and had Jong been afraid he should 
never be able te give him any serviceable proof of his good opinion of him ;_ but that 
what he had now put into his hands was the archdeaconry of Surry, which he hoped 
would prove acceptable to him. Dr. Thackeray was so surprised and overcome, that 
he was very near fainting, as the Bishop was giving him institution.’ ” A 
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the applauses of his master, at least by the consciousness of deserving them, 
pushed on, with ardour and diligence, in his career of classical learning— 
the great study of the school ; and such was the rapidity of his progress, 
that, in January, 1761, before he had quite completed his fourteenth year, 
he arrived at the first place of the first form.” 


It certainly reflects no small honour on both the talents and 
the application of the juvezile Dv. Parr, that in his struggles 
for academical distinction at Harrow, he was obliged to con- 
tend with such ‘“ powerful rivals” as the late “ Sir William 
Jones, Dr. Wiliam Bennett, late Bishop. of Cloyne, Mr. Hal- 
hed, and Mr. Lytton;” the former two were indeed his inti- 


mate associates. Of this ‘“‘ noble trio of Harrow school,” Mr. 
F. remarks— 


** The fond affection, which bound together these three young scholars, 
and which ripened into sincere and lasting friendship, appears the more 
remarkable, when it is considered with what eager emulation they con- 
tended for the praise of superiority, in every difiicult attainment to which 
their minds were directed. ‘ We lived together, we conversed together,’ 
said Dr. Parr to a friend, ‘ with the most perfect cordiality : there was no 
jealousy among us—that is a feeling only for little minds.’” 


These zealous young students, not content with even “ that 
vigorous application which their classical studies no doubt de- 
manded, when conducted by such masters as Dr, Thackeray 
and Dr. Sumner, occupied in voluntary exercises, with a view 
to their own improvement, those hours usually devoted by 
other boys to their sports ;” in which however it appears that 
Parr generally carried off the prize of superior excellence. 
Of these classical contests Mr. [. observes— 


«They even ventured to soar into the airy regions of metaphysics. 
Here, abstruse questions, such as easily admit of debate, would soon occur ; 
of which many were suggesied to them by Dacier’s translation of Plato’s 
Dialogues. In this last sublime and difficult science Dr. Parr carried his 
inquiries, according to his own account, farther than his two associates ; 
whose wonder, he said, was cften excited by the manner in which his 
whole thoughts seemed to be absorbed, and lost in speculations, into which 
they did not enter. ‘In truth,’ added he, ‘1 was often engaged in div- 
ing into the depth, or unravelling the intricacies, of subjects, which they 
could not, at that time, comprehend.’ ” 


In concluding his account of this period of Dr. Parr’s life, 
Mr. Field judiciously observes— 


«Such are the few, but if he mistake not, interesting particulars, which 
the present writer has been able to collect of Dr. Parr, during the period 
of his education at Harrow school. Of youthful age thus beating high 
with literary ardour—thus pressing forward to literary distinction—who 
would not venture to predict great future excellence, even with far inferior 
powers of intellect? This was, indeed, a result as surely to be expected 
as any natural effect from any natural cause whatever.” 


On leaving the school at Harrow, young Parr was intro- 
duced by his father to the surgery, for the intended accom- 
plishment of the full determination of the latter, to bring up his 
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son to the medical profession. The son however was as reso- 
lutely determined against it; and after a compulsory kind of 
effort on the part of the father, to carry his point, of three or 
four years continuance, he at length wisely gave it up; and 
yielding to the inflexible bias of his son’s inclination he con-— 
sented to send him to the University of Cambridge, to com- 
plete his education, for the work of the Ministry in the Esta- 
blished Church. In reference to this important step, as con- 
nected with the future life of Dr. Parr, his biographer in- 


forms us, that— 

*¢ Leaving Harrow in the autumn of 1765, Dr. Parr proceeded to Cam- 
bridge ; and according to the plan proposed and approved, entered himself 
of Emanuel College. This college was at that time placed under the su- 
perintendence of Dr. William Richardson, who is described as a man of 
kind temper and agreeable manners ; but rigidly exact in enforcing the rea 
gulations of academical order and discipline. Although not, as commonly 
supposed, a Jacobite, he was a decided and vehement Tory ; and exerted 
himself, with all the zeal of a partisan, to maintain and to diffuse his own- 
principles in his college and the university. _ 

“* Such was the master of Emanuel, at the time Dr. Parr became a mem= 
ber of it: of which the tutors, at the same time, were, Mr. Hubbard and 
Dr. Farmer ; the former a man of considerable, and the latter of high, re- 
pute. Of their merits, and of his own obligations to them, Dr. Parr thus 
speaks: ‘ My tutors were eminently able, and to me uniformly kind.’ ” 


Of the latter two gentlemen, Mr. F. has given his readers 
some pleasing though brief notices: among which we find the. 
extraordinary fact of Dr. Farmer, who subsequently became 
Master of Emanuel College, and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, having twice refused the offer of a Bishopric!’ An 
honour, at which his pupil, Dr, Parr, eagerly aspired, and 
once appeared on tlie point of obtaining, but it eluded his 
grasp ! 

After delineating the characters of these two excellent tutors, 
under whose care Dr. Parr was placed, in the 18th year of his 
age, Mr. Field proceeds to observe, in reference to this pupil— 

‘Such were the tutors of Emanuel College: under whose direction Dr, 
Parr entered on his academic course, with a mind confident of its own 
powers, well-disciplined by previous culture, and panting after excellence, ° 
in every object of its aim. Classical, philological and metaphysical studies 
were still those, to which his attention was most fondly turned, and on 
which it was most eagerly fixed. But secretly aspiring to the highest of 
honourable distinctions, which, it is well known, Cambridge too partially 
bestows upon proficiency in her own favourite studies, mathematics and 
natural philosophy—he formed the serious determination of bending the 
whole force of his mind to those branches of knowledge ; respecting which, 
important as they are, it may well admit of dispute, whether they are en- 
titled to that great and almost exclusive importance, too long claimed for 
them in that university.” ; 

But, alas! for the best laid schemes of human ambition; 
how often are they frustrated! How often, when the cup of 
prosperity is just raised to our lips, and we are about to quaff. 
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the pleasing draught, is it snatched from our hand, and dashed 
in a thousand fragments at our feet! Such was the fate of Dr, 
Parvr’s “‘ golden prospects” of academical honours, at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge! For scarely had he spent 14 months 
in that favourite abode of science, when, suddenly his father 
died; and with him expired the pecuniary resources necessary 
to support his son at the University: and with a heavy heart, 
and a light purse,* that son was obliged to tear himself from 
the scene of his highest enjoyments, and most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 


His own account of this. untoward event, and of his feelings 
on the occasion, Mr. Field thus gives us :— 


<¢¢ T was compelled to leave Cambridge, not by the want of a proper edu- 
cation, for I had arrived at the first place of the first form of Harrow 
school, when I was not quite fourteen—not by the want of useful tutors, 
for mine were eminently able, and to me uniformly kind—not by the 
want of ambition, for I had begun to look up ardently and anxiously to 
-academical distinctions—not by the want of attachment to the place, for I 
regarded it then, as I continue to regard it, with the fondest and most un- 
feigned affection—but by another want, which it were unnecessary to name ; 
and, for the supply of which, after much hesitation, I determined to pro- 
vide, by patient toil and resolute self-denial, when I had not completed 
my twentieth year. I ceased, therefore, to reside, with an aching heart. 
I looked back, with mingled feelings of regret and humiliation, to advan- 
tages, of which I could no longer partake, and honours, to which I could 
no longer aspire.’ Who, even at this distant day, can help sympathising 
with the sighs and the sorrows of a youthful scholar, fired with the spirit 
of literary ambition,—upon whom the fair prespect of fostering and gra- 
tifying it, thus pleasingly opened, and thus painfully closed °” 


Dr. Parr’s return to Harrow, in consequence of this heavy 
calamity, is thus noticed by Mr. Field— : 


‘<‘ Departing with slow and reluctant steps from the hallowed seat of 
learning and science, in which he had cherished the fond hope of passing 
many important and happy years of his life, Dr. Parr returned once more 
to Harrow. But here, too, the scene was mournfully changed! During 
the short period of his absence, as already noticed, his father had died, 
leaving him without the means even of a bare subsistence ; and, in the 
house of his step-mother, if he found the shelter, he certainly could not 
find the pleasures or the comforts, ofahome. Bitter were the pangs which, 
at that time, he felt—as-he often said, with a deep sigh at the recollection 
—both in looking back to the golden prospects which had just closed upon 
him, at Cambridge, and in looking forward, through the gloom which then 
hung over his views, to the future.” 


But the circumstances of human life are generally of a che- 


* It appears, that his father had bequeathed him a small sum of money; which 
must indeed have been small, for Mr. Field tells us, in a note :— 

‘¢On balancing his accounts, he found, to his extreme surprise, that he had 
3/. 17s. over and above the full payment of his debts ; and such had been the eco- 
nomy of his expenditure, that, he said, had he previously known of any such sum, 
he should have remained longer at Cambridge.”——-Memorabilia of Dr. Parr. Lond. 
Mag. April, 1829. 
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quered nature; uniform prosperity is not the lot of mortals 
on this earth, neither does uninterrupted adversity usually 
mark their progress through life. The ways of Providence 
are often inscrutable to the human mind, yet the upright and 
conscientious man, whatever may be his station, however di- 
versified his circumstances, may always confide in the care of 
a superintending Providence ; and not unfrequently will he 
have just cause to adopt the language of the Poet, in reference 
to the protection of that Power, without whose notice we are 
assured ‘‘ not even a sparrow can fall to the ground :”— 


‘© Good when he gives,—supremely good ; 
Nor less when he denies : 

Even crosses fromm his Sovereign hand, 
Are blessings in disguise.” 


Dr. Parr did noi long languish under the effects of this ad- — 
verse circumstance, for his biographer informs us, that— 


“‘ Under these circumstances of distress and discouragement, he was 
soon consoled, in no slight degree, by the testimony to his merits, which 
he received from one well qualificd to estimate them justly ; followed by 
an advantageous offer, which the same person, with friendly urgency, 
pressed on his acceptairce. This was Dr. Sumner, his former preceptor, 
who, with every gratifying assurance of sincere and high regard, tendered 
him the office of head assistant in the school in which he had been edu 
cated. 


In compliance with this very opportune proposal, after some 
hesitation, ‘“‘arising principally from the consideration of his 
youthful age, not having yet reached his twentieth year; and 
the difficulty of maintaining authority over those as pupils, 
with many of whom he had formerly associated as school- 
fellows,’—Mr. Field informs us that— 


<< In the month of February, 1767, Dr. Parr-entered on his new and la- 
borious oftice, which he continued to hold during the space of about five 
years; and whilst, for the able and faithful discharge of his duty, he was 
highly respected by his superiors; at the same time he greatly endeared 
himself, by his kind temper and manner, to all his pupils. He often re- 
lated of himself, that though he used more indulgence than those who had 
preceded him at Harrow, yet he kept better order; ‘because,’ said he, 
‘I treated the boys with the respect due to young gentlemen.’ Thus 
they were taught to respect themselves, and to acquire, in some degree at 
least, those feelings of self-dignity, which are ever found to be the surest 
preservative from low and unworthy actions, and the strongest incentive to 
propriety and rectitude of behaviour. . 

“‘ About this time, there were several scholars of Harrow, who after- 
wards appeared with honourable distinction in the literary and the political 
world—among whom may be mentioned the Earl] of Hardwicke, the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, Earl Spencer, William Lytton, Esq. Nathaniel Halhed, 
Richard Archdall, and Mr. Sheridan.” ; 


( To be continued. ) , Oi poor? 
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ON THE MEANS OF PREVENTING THE 
INCREASE OF CRIME. 


AT the conclusion of our review of Sir E. E. Wilmot’s Let 
ter ‘“* On the increase of Crime,” in our third Number, we pro- 
mised to embrace an early opportunity of recurring to that in- 
teresting subject; and we now proceed to redeem our pledge ; 
nor can a more important object occupy either our own atien- 
tion, that of the government of the country, or of*the public at 
large. From the King to the Beggar, from the Peer to the 
Peasant, and from the Bishop to the Curate, all classes, all 
ranks, and every grade of society, are deeply interested in this 
all-important subject, involving in its issues, more or less, the 
safety, the tranquillity, and the happiness of every individual 
in the nation, as well as those of the particular objects of the 
inquiry. 

Hence we enter on this subject with alacrity in reference 
to its object, but still with a measure of caution and diffidence, 
excited first by the magnitude of the subject itself, and se- 
condly by the difficulty of now striking out the most suitable 
remedy for the growing and pernicious disease. ‘the way to 
overcome difficulties however, is not to shrink from, but to face 
and combat them, with wisdom, fortitude, and perseverance ; 
in attempting this, we have the consolation to know, that there 
are few of the evils of life which will not sooner or later yield 
to the united influence of these virtues. 

To attack any progressive moral evil however, with a pros- 
pect of success, it is necessary in the iirst place, to trace it to 
its origin; for it is at the fountain-head, where the spring 
is both weak, and diminutive, that its progress may be as- 
sailed with the greatest advantage. In tracing out the origin 
of crimes, we shall find they generally spring, first from a defi- 
ciency or perversion of moral principle; secondly, from the want 
of suitable employment; and thirdly, from consequent poverty. 
Ignorance and idleness are the natural parents of poverty ; 
and the ¢rio, are the fruitful sources of vicious principles, im- 
moral practices, and destructive habits. Against the operation 
of these prevailing evils the spirit of our civil laws is directed ; 
while itis the obvious design of religion to counteract and 
overcome them by the dissemination of its equitable principles, 
and the inculcation of its benevolent precepts. 

Ffence it clearly appears that the moral fabric of our politi- 
cal government, which wisely unites the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity with the enactment of its laws; and which has inter- 
woven both equity and benevolence with the very stamina of 
the British constitution—lays its directors and agents under 
insuperable obligations to use the energies and resources placed 
at their disposal, for the benefit of the nation, in the counter- 

R 
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action by every lawful means of the destructive evils to which 
we have alluded. Their very existence is to be regarded as a 
national calamity; but their progressive increase cannot be 
contemplated without the utmost anxiety and alarm. It loudly 
calls for a national cure. The Civil and Ecclesiastical Legis- 
lators and Governors of the Realm, are the moral Physicians 
of the State; they are amply paid for their attendance upon 
its interests and welfare, and have also the disposal of the 
public revenues; so that the duty and responsibility of pre- 
serving the moral health and integrity, and promoting the com- 
mercial prosperity of the community, lie at their door, as the 
legitimate guardians of the public safety. 

Of the truth of these principles we are fully satisfied ; and 
also, that upon them are founded the indefeasible claims of 
the country upon its civil governors and religious pastors, both 
to devise and execute the most beneficial plans, on an adequate 
scale of extension, which reason, religion, and experience may. 
point out, for removing the evils which are said to be accumu- 
lating in the country, to so enormous and alarming an extent. 
In the name then of the British nation, we call upon the Guar- 
dians of the ‘‘ Church and State,” to unite their efforts in this 
great and important work ; nor do we see how they can be exone- 
rated from the charge, of a criminal dereliction of duty, if they 
should refuse or neglect it. 

For what other purposes, we ask, are the immense public 
revenues, both civil and ecclesiastical, of this oppressed nation 
collected, but to secure the tranquillity, the moral purity, and 
commercial prosperity of the empire? Itis true, we are over- 
whelmed with a debt, which probably never will be liquidated ; 
the very interest of which swallows up annually a sum, per- 
haps five times as great as what is really necessary to defray 
all the lawful charges of a wise and patriotic government. But 
who saddled the nation with this debt? And for what pur- 
poses was it contracted? Could that have been a wise system 
of policy, which has issued in such a disastrous result? Or 
could those men have been wise and patriotic statesmen, whose 
conduct entailed such a burden upon their posterity, with so 
few advantages to balance it? Most certainly not: and it is in 
that imprudent, not to say criminal alienation of the pecu- 
niary resources of the nation, as well as in the proverbial ex- 
travagance, apathy, and oppression, which has long character- 
ised the government of the country, that we shall find the chief 
causes of the commercial distress, and consequent embarrass- 
ment and poverty, under which the most industrious, the most 
ingenious, the most patient, and the most insulted and op- 
pressed nation in the world has so long groaned. __ 

Who can tell to what a pitch of wealth, power, prosperity, 
and: happiness, the genius of Great Britain would have ex- 
alted her, ere now, had the immense sums, lavished away upon. 
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the ruinous and unnecessary wars of the last 50 years been de- 
dicated to the improvement of her manufactures, the extension 
of her commerce, the cultivation of her soil, and the advance- 
ment of the morals of the people? Ifbut a thousandth part of 
those sums had been expended on Ireland—instead of being as 
if now is—a burthen, and a disgrace to the empire—that rich 
and fertile country might have been, not the dreaded commer- 
cial rival, but the cordial and faithful partner in British pros- 
perity. ad the leading members of administration, and the 
great body of the Clergy, been actuated by a spirit of true phi- 
Janthrepy, and had the latter been more anxious to discharge 
the duties of their sacred function, than to collect their tithes 
in that wretched and distracted portion of the united kingdom, 
our ears would not have been stunned, our hearts sickened, 
nor our imaginations terrified, as they are at this day, with the 
cries of oppression, of crime, and of sedition, which now echo 
from the suffering and degraded peasantry of that interesting 
country. Nor should we have been so inundated with her, 
wretched, naked, and perishing paupers, who with the rapa- 
city of hungry wolves are for ever flocking to our shores, to 
snatch the morsel of bread out of the mouths of our own half- 
fed and unemployed labourers. 

But it is as useless to dwell upon our calamities, as it is now 
to reproach their authors; many of whose ashes are resting in 
the silent tomb, and they are gone to a higher tribunal to an- 
swer for their conduct But itis our business to trace out, 
and as far as possible to correct their errors; although the 
paralyzing effects of those errors have almost left us without 
the means of doing so. The questions for our present consi- 
deration therefore are, First, What can be done towards the 
diminution of crime; secondly, how can it be accomplished ? 
and thirdly, whe are to be the agents in the work ? 

To the first of these questions we reply,—Asylums can be 
established in every county, and in every large town in the 
united kingdom, wherein orphan children, and those of pau- 
pers, and of the labouring classes who are unable to provide for, 
educate or employ them, might be received, and taken care of. 
These children are the natural property of the nation ; that nation 
is their natural guardian, and in the event of their immediate 
parents being unable to provide for them, the nation is bound 
by every rational, philanthropic, and christian obligation to do so. 

And in fact it does, after a fashion, provide for them; other- 
wise multitudes of those miserable beings would be continually 
found perishing in the streets and highways, and on the dung- 
hills, over the whole kingdom. But how does it provide for 
them? In the most wretched, the most absurd, and the most 
ruinous of all possible modes,* viz. by feeding them ‘ from 


* It is with heartfelt pride and satisfaction that we here pay a just tribute of re- 
spect to the founders, managers, and patrons of the Infant Asylum of this town 5 
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hand to mouth,” with just as much miserable food, collected 
either by actual mendication, or from the parochial assessments, 
as is barely necessary to perpetuate both their misery, and the 
weight of their support upon the industry of others, until the 
gaol, the gallows, or the transport-ship, takes them off the pa- 
rish-books! But the nation has not done with them, until, in 
the homely but expressive phraseology, they actnally come 
“to the drop.” For in gaol they must be fed and guarded; 
and at the tribunal of justice they must be arraigned and tried ; 
and if sentenced to transportation, to New South Wales they 
must be sent at an enormous expeuse. Meanwhile, the nation 
entirely loses all the benefit which, under proper management, 
might result from the labour or intellectual improvement of 
these wretched victims of poverty, ignorance, and vice; not te 
mention the too probable loss of their immortal souls. They 
are a nuisance while they live upon earth; and assuredly such 
beings cannot be fit inmates of heaven when they die. 

But in proper asylums, the rudiments of literature, combined 
with the principles of Christianity, would be implanted in the 
tender mind; while the head and hands were employed in 
learning, and working at some useful trade; and in horticultu- 
ral exercises ; and on leaving the asylum, suitable situations 
might be provided for them, as apprentices er journeymen to 
some of the trades, of which they had previously acquired a 
degree of knowledge at the asylum. 

‘To the second question, viz. How this could be accom- 
plished ? we reply—the funds necessary for the purpose 
must certainly be supplied by the nation, either from a general 
tax, or local assessments on Counties, Towns, or Parishes, 
under legislative authority and regulation; and we are satis- 
fied that in avery few years the sums at present collected 
under the denomination of poor-rates, alone, would be fully 
adequate to the accomplishment of this grand object, over and 
above the provision necessary to be made for the aged and in- 
firm; the numbers of whom in the ranks of pauperism, would 


be every year diminished by the salutary operation of the plan 
we have now suggested. 


that excellent establishment, while it reflects immortal honour on the town, presents 
a noble example for the imitation of other populous places over the whole kingdom. 
But it ought to be a national concern ; to be universally adopted under the autho- 
rity of Government, and supported by public and national funds. We shall take an 
early opportunity, in a future Number of our Magazine, of gratifying the friends 
of humanity with a particular account of this interesting establishment. This insti- 
tution, we consider, is an excellent model, on which those we have recommended 
might be founded ; subject of course, to such modifications and improvements as time 
and experience would suggest. In reference to its great utility, we have made some 
inquiry as to the subsequent character of its inmates, after leaving the School, and 
find it has almost uniformly been productive of the best of consequences, in the 
steady integrity, and industry of their future conduct; while the applications for 
admissiqn are so numerous and constant, as generally to prevent the children ree 
maining so long as could be wished in it, 
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To the third question, viz.. Who is to do this 7—we answer, 
first, the legislature must certainly enact the law by which the 
plan would be arranged, matured, and carried into effect; and 
the funds appropriated to its accomplishment collected. These 
would of course be placed under the control of commissioners, 
men of activity and integrity, who should appoint agents, over- 
seers, managers, and visitors of the various establishments 
over the kingdom; whose accounts, after being audited by 
competent authority, should be returned quarterly, to the of- 
fice of ‘“‘ The commissioners of national education” in London. 
Above all, in reference to the management and visitation of 
such establishments, we would strongly recommend the em- 
ployment of the Parochial Clergy as well as Lay Magistrates; as 
these gentlemen have, generally speaking, not only plenty of 
time on their hands, but the Clergy, and especially the bene- 
ficed class, are amply paid for the use of their talents; a por- 
tion of which with their spare time might be most appropriately 
dedicated to so useful an institution. 

Such are the ontlines of a plan which we have long thought, 
‘if properly digested, adequately supported, and ably cenducted, 
would have a happy and most powerful effect, in producing a 
diminution of crime, over the kingdom; and in turning the 
physical and intellectual powers of multitudes of persons,— 
now perverted to the injury of the nation, and their own de- 
struction,—into channels of useful occupation, and sources of 
advantage to themselves, and benefit to their country. And 
although inour Number for January, we gave the plan sug- 
gested by Sir E. E. Wilmot the meed of our cordial approba- 
tion under existing circumstances; yet we are fully convinced, 
the Honourable Baronet would prefer, as much as we would 
ourselves, the gratifying object of an honest and industrious 
boy, able and willing to earn his uwn bread ; and bidding fair 
to continue a useful member of society,—to the disgusting ne- 
cessity of seeing him imprisoned as a vagabond, and flogged for 
idleness and theft; hanged for murder, or transported for 
robbery.* ‘ 


Birmingham, January 10, 1828. cue th0ttre © 


* Government has long been at an enormous expense in erecting and supporting 
Pauper Lunatic Asylums, in almost every county in the kingdom, and these esta- 
blishments doubtless have their use, if it were only as places of refuge and conceal- 
ment for insane persons; although it would appear from the following statement 
made by a very competent judge, that they by no means answer the purposes de- 
signed by their institution :—** A few days ago 1 had at my house the physician to 
one of the largest, and, as it is said, best appointed, county asylums in the kingdom ; 
and he told me that they had no medical practice in reference to the mental com- 
plaint, and that the proportion ef cures was about one out of ten, of all the cases, 
Now, I will venture to assert, that, if there had been no such asylum in existence, 
six out of ten of the same patients would have recovered under the care of their ree 
spective parish apothecaries, and under all the disadvantages of remaining in their 
own families, or in their own parish workhouses. This asylum has accommodations 
for two hundred and fifty patients at a time; it is now always full of pauper pa- 
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SACRED MUSIC, ; , 


Performed at St. Paul’s Chapel, Birmingham, on Jan. 2, for the 
benefit of Aged and Distressed Housekeepers. 


- We might be fairly charged with want of good feeling, and 
indeed of good taste, were we to have passed over, unnoticed, 
this truly benevolent and old-established performance of Sacred 
Music in the Christmas holidays, producing, in a manner so 
easy and so pleasant, a little fund to gladden the hearts and 
cheer the spirits of so many worthy and deserving persons, 
whose hard fortune may have otherwise rendered this festive 
season to them one that was dreary and disconsolate. 

Our warmest tribute of praise is justly due to the professors 
and performers, vocal and instrumental, for their valuable gra- 
tuitous services on this occasion, If they have not been remu- 
nerated with money, we trust they have not wanted those sweet 
emotions that sway the heart, when they bear in mind that. 
their beneficent exertions have diffused blessings and comforts 
among the poor and needy. 4 

The judicious selection of the managers embraced the beau- 
ties from the Seasons of Haydn ; from Winter’s Triumph of Gi- 
deon; and Mehul’s Oratorio of Joseph; which have never yet 
been heard elsewhere, contrasting grandeur, solemnity, and 
pathos, with melodies of the most cheerful and elegant simpli- 
city, yet sufficiently grave for the sacred edifice in which they 


tients, with numbers waiting for admission. Yet for a year or two at first, pauper 
patients were not to be found to fill one third of the building ; but a less proportion 
of the fresh cases recovering than previously, there is now plenty to fill the whole, so. 
that it may be said to ‘ make the food it feeds upon.’—Surely this vsylum stands 
the lowest in the proportion of recoveries. Yet upon recolleciing that in the reports 
of other public asylums, great numbers have been stated as cured who were not. 
cured, who were in fact no better upon returning to their former habits in life, and 
who had been discharged as recovered when only under a lucid interval; I have my 
doubts as to many being permanently recovered in any of them ; and being too well” 
assured that in numbers of our largest and most expensive public asylums, no curas. 
tive means either medical or moral are practised, nature being entirely left to her 
own effort; and as close confinement is adverse to recovery, the efforts of nature are 
injured, and the chance of restoration is greatly diminished by admittance into these 
institutions.”—Imperial Magazine, November 1827. eters: 

This is from the pen of Mr. T. Bakewell, the justly celebrated keeper of the pri-. 
vate lunatic asylum, at Springvale, neaz Stone, in Staffordshire; who having no oc« 
casion for pauper patients, his testimony is not impeachable on the ground of jea- 
lousy. From this evidence it would appear that insanity has been greatly increased 
by the extension of pauperism within the last few years; and it is perfectly natural 
that it should be so; for what so likely to derange the human intellect, as the mi-. 
sery and despair, resulting from a total destitution of the means of existence; and 
the resort to intemperance as a temporary relief from that misery ?—So far therefore, 
as the plan we have suggested, may operate to the extinction of crime, and the ine. 
troduction of henest industry ;—pauperism, and the aberration of intellect consequent 
upon it, may be expected to diminish in the same proportion ; and in that case it is 
highly probabie that some of the present public lunatic asylums might soon be spared 
for the purposes we haye suggested. aoe ep 
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were performed ; and all this music was rendered the more gra- 
tifying, by the peculiar advantage of being tastefully combined 
with poetry, so sweetly suited to its strains, by the ingenuity 
and science of the Reverend gentleman to whom the General 
Hospital owes so many obligations. 

These performances were admirably well opened by Han- 
del’s introduction and chorus, “‘ O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord,” which was given in regular just time all the way through; 
indeed all the choruses were correctly and effectively performed. 
In that, ‘‘ How excellent thy Name, O Lord,” the trumpets 
merited commendation; those, “ To thee Cherubim and Sera- 
phim,” and “‘ O Lord, in thee have I trusted,” (the latter taste- 
fully led by Miss J. Fletcher), were peculiarly rich and full. 
“¢Immortal Lord of earth and skies,” ‘‘ Hallelujah to the Fa- 
ther, &c.” and ‘Gloria Patri, Gloria Filio, &c.” went mag- 
nificently well. The air preceding the chorus, ‘ O thou that 
tellest good tidings,” was sung with great purity, ample and 
emphatic expression, by Miss J. Fletcher; and these observa- 
tions may with great propriety be applied to the whole of her 
share in the performances. Her ‘“‘ Return, O God of Hosts,” 
was sung with great truth and elegance. ‘‘ Lord, to'thee each 
night and day,” was equally distinguished by its chaste and im- 
pressive style. ‘‘ Tears, such as tender fathers shed,” was duly 
felt and appreciated ; and Winter’s sweet and soothing air ‘‘ O 
Lord our God, behold and hear us,” came home to every bo- 
som, and crowned the whole: ” 

Nothing could be more delightfully sung than was Miss 
Symonds’s “‘ Angels, ever bright and fair; we could read the 
pleasure it created in the countenances of all its auditors, and 
their best feelings were alike excited by the pathetic style in 
which she executed ‘‘ He was eyes to the blind.” Nor was she 
less successful in the contrast produced by her brilliant air, 
** Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion,” to which she gave in- 
finite spirit. And she attained to great excellence, giving de- 
light to those who have heard the two most eminent English 
singers of our time, who have added laurels to their wreath, by 
their exquisite execution of this masterly air of Handel, ‘*‘ From 
mighty kings he took the spoil.” 

Miss Heaton gave her auditors great pleasure in so sweetly 
singing her air, ‘‘ How cheerful along the gay mead,” and uni- 
versal satisfaction by her fine solo, ‘‘ Praise the Lord, ye ser- 
vants,” in a pleasing Mass. of Zingarelli. She charmed them 
by the neatness and simplicity she so warblingly imparted to 
the sweet air of Mehul, ‘“‘ How long are the days of his mourn- 
ing;” and won their hearts by her sprightly and playful execu- 
tion of Handel’s cheerful air, “‘ Oh had I Jubal’s lyre ;”—in 
the fine quartet of Winter’s Gideon, ‘‘ Peace all adorning,” 
she bore her part with Miss Symonds, Mr. Heaton, and Mr. 
Machin, very efficiently; and was alike successful with them 
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in the quartet with chorus of Mozart, ‘“‘ Glory, praise, and ado- 
ration ;” and she must share our praise with each of them, for 
the chaste and correct execution of Mehul’s charming music in 
the judicious selection made from the Oratorio of Joseph; the 
tenor passages of which did her father great credit. . 

Mr. Machin displayed the full rich tones of his fine voice in 
the musicjust enumerated, and distinguished himselfin Haydn’s 
fine air, ‘‘ Yon eager swain ;” still more in Handel’s ‘* To God 
our strength,” and most of all in that great master’s air from 
Redemption, ‘ He layeth the beams of his chambers,” which 
he executed to the satisfaction of every auditor. 

In instrumental music we are indebted to these performances 
for two pieces, We never heard before Beethoven’s fine 
March so judiciously introduced to precede the grand chorus 
from Gideon, “ Blow the trumpet as-the thunder,” and the 
fine lesson of Haydn which opened the second part of the morn- 
ing performance, they were each of them effectively performed, 
uniting ability with the grace of novelty. 

We perceived with regret, there was not time left in the 
evening performance to execute the splendid airs and distin- 
guished choruses selected from ‘Israel in Egypt,” but the 
intention evinced the obliging wishes of the managers to render 
the treat as various and as complete as possible. ‘This disap- 
pointment may in some measure be attributed to the time lost 
m waiting for a few persons at the beginning of the performance, 
which it might be well to guard against in future. 

There were no doubt several other pieces well deserving 
particular notice, that in so numerous a selection may have in- 
voluntarily escaped our attention ; such we desire to embrace 
in that whole, which we consider to have been generally exe- 
cuted with such precision and effect as will increase the fair 
fame of this beneficent establishment, and on its renewal next 
Christmas, attract still more numerous auditors to participate 
in its pleasures, and to extend their benevolence. 


N.B.—We hope in a future Number to give a history of 
the origin and progress of this interesting society. 


i A 
IMPROVEMENTS OF BIRMINGHAM. 7 


(Finding ourselves agreeably as well as ably antitipated in the considera 
tion of one important branch of local improvement, contemplated for the 
Town of Birmingham, it affords us great pleasure to notice, and as far 
as our influence extends, to corroborate, while we highly approve, the 
article alluded to in the following observations.) 


Our respected and intelligent townsman, Mr. Joseph Parkes, 
has recently published an interesting document upon the im- 
portant subjects of—* The Court of Requests, and the Public 
Office ; the expediency of an extended and improved jurisdic- 
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tion, for the recovery of small Debts, and of Petty Sessions of 
Gaal Delivery in the town of Birmingham.”—Of these subjects 
Mr. P. has taken a comprehensive, and, as we presume, an 
accurate view; and the natural results of due attention to the 
statements it contains, must be improvements in those depart- 
ments of our local jurisprudence, where that improvement is 
most decidedly called for. In reference to the criminal branch 
of judicature, according to Mr. Parkes’s statements the propors 
tion of criminals sent for trial to the Assizes and Sessions at 
Warwick from Birmingham, is so great and the expenses of 
their transmittal and trial so enormous, that the establishment 
of Sessions of the Peace and Gaol Delivery in this town, ap- 
pears to be a most indispensable measure, in the accomplish- 
ment of which not a day should be lost.—Of this our readers 
may be able to form a decided opinion, from the following view 
ef those proportions, embracing a period of eight years, viz. from 
1820 to 1827 inclusive. 

Prisoners committed for trial, te Warwick, during the said 
eight years ;— 

AT THE SESSIONS, ' 

From the whole County, ......2926 | Proportion from Birmingham, 1983 


AT THE ASSIZES, 
From the whole County, ......2014 | Proportion from Birmingham, 1536 


So that it appears above two-thirds of the criminals supplied by 
the whole County, are drawn from Birmingham alone. In es- 
timating the expenses attendant on these criminal prosecutions 
from Birmingham, Mr. P. has given an analysis of five years, 
viz. from 1820 to 1824 inclusive—the gross amouht of which is 
£25,684 6s. 10d. averaging above £5000 per annum.* Of this 
enormous charge Mr. P. calculates that at least one-half might 
be saved, by the establishment of a competent criminal juris- 
diction in the town. At present, as he justly observes, ‘* Bir- 
mingham and the County Gaol are now two preserves for crimi- 
nals to increase in number and vice; the one an infant school, 
the other an university of thieves. The great lapse of time be- 
tween committal and trial, perfects tle prisoner in his evil ways :” 
while ‘the crowds of juvenile offenders annually committed, 
must under the circumstances above detailed, constantly keep 
up their number and adroitness.” 

The shameful state of the Prison, attached to the Court of 
Requests, does not escape Mr. P.’s notice, nor the scandalous 


* In reference to this part of the subject, we have been recently informed of the 
following case, which occurred not long since :—A boy had stolen a pair of stockings 
from a shop in this town, value about one shilling 5 he was detected, the stockings 
recovered, and the thief dismissed with some slight correction. A Police-officer how- 
ever having heard of the transaction, traced out the parties, apprehended the culprit, 
transmitted him to Warwick for trial at the Sessions or Assizes, and saddled the 
Gounty with about £30 of expenses for the job / 

t) 
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conduct of some of its officers, his just and severe reprehefsion ; 
both however are perhaps more effectually exposed in a little 
pamphlet lately published by Mr, Richard Jenkinson, School- 
master, of Birmingham, ironically entitled ‘‘ Justice in Equity 4 
Mr..J. having himself become the victim of those abuses exist- 
ing in that ‘“ineflicient, corrupt, and abominable Court,” as 
Mr. P. emphatically terms ‘“‘The Court of Requests for 
the recovery of small Debts,—was more competent to speak of 
them from actual experience, than Mr. P. could be; and we 
therefore beg leave earnestly to direct the attention of our fel- 
low-townsmen who have the interests, the honour, and the con- 
venience of the town at heart, to the important reports and ob- 
servations of those two publications. 

It is true, the town has little power in its own hands to redress’ 
those grievances ; and it is the legislature alone that can apply 
the proper and effectual remedy to them; but the town has the 
power of appealing to the legislature by petition and by firm 
but respectful remonstrance ; and it has a right to be heard also, 
and to have its grievances redressed by the authority of that go- 
vernment, which exists, or ought to exist only for the henefit of 
the nation; and to the support of which, this town most amply 
contributes, in proportion to its wealth. 

It is also unfortunately true, that the large and populous town 
of Birmingham is not locally represented in the British Parlia- 
ment, and this gross anomaly in the legislative branch of govern- 
ment, may be one cause why the particular interests of this 
town have not been better attended to in that house; let us use 
our best endeavours, while we cherish the hope that those efforts 
will be successful—for speedily obtaining that privilege; but in 
the mean time, let us not forget, that as an important member of - 
the united kingdom, Birmingham is virtually represented not 
only by the Members for the County of Warwick, but by every 
Member of the House of Commons; and that our claims upon 
the protection of the government of the country are rather in- 
creased and strengthened than diminished, by the political ano- 
maly which has so long and so unjustly deprived us of local re- 
presentation.* 

The extension of the jurisdiction of the Court of Requests, 
both in reference to the districts it embraces, and the sums re- 
coverable in it, is we think ably and judiciously advocated by 
Mr. Parkes; £5 is quite too small a sum to form the boundary 
of its decision in the present day, and in so wealthy and popu- 


* We would not here be understood as intending to convey the slightest censure 
to the Honourable Members for Warwickshire, who have always shown themselves 
ready to attend to every suggestion made for advancing the interests of Birmingham. 
It is however impossible that non-resident Gentlemen, and whose duties in Parlia= 
ment are extended to the whole County, can either be so well-informed, or so much 


Saye in the particular concerns of the town, as local and resident Representatives 
wou. Ce : 2 ‘ ae a 
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fous a place; and we fully concur with Mr. P. that the Parish 
of Aston should be added to its jurisdiction. 

We also agree with him, “that the inhabitants are under 
great obligations to the acting Magistrates of the town, who 
gratuitously and laboriously discharge the Magisterial duties of 
the office.” Education and practice have no doubt more or less 
qualified all those Gentlemen, for their important offices; yet we 
are decidedly of opinion that in ali Courts of judicature whether 
of civil or criminal jurisdiction, the proceedings ought to be 
directed by a professional Gentleman, whose forensic knowledge 
and legal experience would impart confidence and security to 
the decisions of the Court. In this particular, Ireland appears 
to be much better provided for than England; in every county 
of the former country, “‘Assistant Barristers” are appointed and 
paid by government, as chairmen at the Quarter Sessions; which 
embracing both the civil and criminal departments, are with 
great propriety, held by rotation, or adjournment in nearly all 
the respectable towns in the county; the civil jurisdiction ex- 
tending to the sum of £20. The Civil Court is a Court of 
Equity, in which the Assistant Barrister alone presides, ge- 
nerally deciding the cases by his own fiat; but with a power to 
empannel a Jury in any case of difficulty, wherein such assistance 
may be deemed necessary. Most advantageously we think 
might a similar arrangement be adopted not only in the County 
of Warwick, but over the whole United Kingdom. 

The town is certainly obliged to Mr. Parkes for the very able 
and luminous document we have noticed; and while it is evi- 
dent that Birmingham contains both the talent and the public 
spirit necessary to assert its claims, and mark out the line of its 
intended improvements, with the accuracy of sound discrimina- 
tion, we trust its energies will not be suffered to sleep at their 
posts, until we see the best plans matured, and our highest hopes 
realised, in the actual possession of the benefits which those. 
plans may embrace. | 

Birmingham, January 15, 1828. 


Since the above observations were sent to the compositors, 
we have seen a letter addressed to Mr. Parkes, by Mr. Charles 
Fiddian, one of the Commissioners of the Court of Requests, 
of many years standing. This gentleman appears successfully 
to combat some of Mr. P.’s statements, relative to the general 
qualifications of the Commissioners for their office, and the pre- 
sent mode of conducting the business by them: yet, Mr. F, 
‘unequivocally allows the present inefficiency of the Court, 
arising (principally as he alleges,) from the mode that has been 
adopted for many years of filling up the vacancies in the Com- 
mission by mere lottery ;”—but which it appears has been re-. 
cently amended by the adoption of a better mode, at the sugges- 
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tion of Mr. Fiddian himself. After all however, it appears te 
us, that the appointment of an experienced Barrister as the 
Judge of the Court, and the extension of its jurisdiction as sug- 
gested by Mr. Parkes, would be the wisest plan.—His sole fiat 
in minor cases, of a simple nature, might be safely admitted ; 
witha power vested both in the Barrister and either of the par- 
ties at issue, to call in the aid of a Jury, in any case involving 
a claim above a certain sum.—Perhaps however it would be 
well if at a Town’s Meeting called for the purpose, a Managing 
Committee could be appointed, to whom all parties would agree 
in intrusting the arrangement of this and other lecal improve- 
ments contemplated in the town, prior to the framing of an act 


for carrying them into execution. iia 
bt chee 


MR. GURNEY’S STEAM CARRIAGE. 


En our last Number we promised our readers some account 
of the Steam Carriage recently invented by Mr. Goldsworthy 
Gurney, and now as we understand, nearly ready to commence 
its public exhibition, on the line of road which is intended to 
be the scene of its future operations. We now present them 
With that account, which derives some additional interest in re- 
ference to Birmingham, from the circumstance of a Gentleman 
connected with Mr. Boulton’s establishment at Soho, having, 

_ _as we are informed, recently introduced an improvement to the 
Carriage, whereby the difliculty of getting over projecting stones 
on the road, is surmounted. Should this machine succeed ac+ 
cording to the hopes and expectations of its ingenious inventor, 
it may be regarded as one of the most important and useful im- 
provements of the present prolific age. Its speed we understand 
will average from ten to twelve miles per hour. 

We are glad to find that by a very important as well as 
ingenious invention, the risk of injury to the passengers from 

.the bursting of any of the tubes which compose the boiler, is 
entirely overcome; and while the outside passengers may de- 
rive comfort during the winter, from the heat of the fire and 
steam, their persons are as safe from the danger of explosion 
as they would be on any horse-drawn carriage. The following 
is the description to which we allude :— 


‘‘The curiosity excited throughout the country by the ru- 
mours which have recently prevailed of the intended substitu- 
tion of Steam Carriages for those drawn by horses, has induced 
us to take some pains to acquire information upon so novel a 

_speculation—a speculation in the success of which so many in- 
terests are involved. | 
- «The carriage is the invention of Mr. Gurney, of Argyle- 
street, a gentleman well-known.in the scientific world, as the 
author of ‘‘ Lectures on Chemical Science,” who, after a variety 
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of experiments during the last two years, has at length brought 
his plan to perfection. It is needless to say that, in the pro- 
gress of such a work, great difficulties were encountered; but 
it is pleasing to state that Mr. Gurney has, in the end, met the 
reward of his ingenious and unremitting perseverance. The 
carriage, complete in all its parts, has, within the last fortnight, 
been inspected by scientific and practical men of all ranks, at 
Mr. Gurney’s works in the Regent’s Park; they have seen it 
in motion—they have observed the facility with which it is 
guided—the rapidity of its progress—tbe simplicity of its con- 
struction—and, above all, its perfect safety; and the result has 
convinced them, that in a very short time it will receive the 
sanction of the public—while the application of the same prin- 
ciple to other purposes of draft, must, from its economy, as 
compared with the expense of horse-power, become almost 
universal. In producing so great a revolution, many preju- 
dices will, of course, have to be combated; but where the bene- 
fit ef the nation at large is involved, in this, as in many other 
modern inventions, individual interests must give way to the 
public good. 

‘‘ Several experimental journeys will in a short time he 
made, commencing, probably, with one to Windsor, with a 
‘view of exhibiting the invention to his Majesty. This will be 
followed by atrip to Bristol by day—and this again by a jour- 
ney by night. Upon the success of these experiments, a great 
deal, of course, must depend; but, if no material objection 
arises, itis fair to presume the end of Mr. Gurney’s indefati- 
gable labours will be accomplished. 

‘¢ We shall now proceed to describe the carriage in general 
terms. And first, as to its safety, for it is upon this point that 
the public are most sceptical. At the first mention of a_steam- 
boiler attached to a coach, we ‘are not surprised that the timid 
should take alarm; the more especially when we reflect on the 
numerous melancholy accidents which have occurred from the 
bursting of such boilers, both on board steam-vessels and in 
large manufactories where steam-engines are employed. By 
the ingenious contrivance of Mr. Gurney, however, all appre~- 
hensions on this score are entirely dissipated ; and we can with 
confidence say, that even from the bursting of his boiler there 
is not the most distant chance of mischief to the passengers. 
This is a tubular boiler, constructed upon philosophical prin- 
ciples, and upon a plan totally distinct from any thing pre- 
viously in use. Instead of being, as in ordinary cases, a large 
vessel closed on all sides, with the exception of the valves and 
steam conductors, which a high pressure or accidental defect 
may burst, and involve in destruction those in its neighbour. 
hood, it is composed of a succession of welded iron pipes, per- 
haps 40 in number, screwed together in the manner of the com- 
mon gas pipes, at given distances, extending in a direct line 
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and in a row, at equal distances from a small reservoir of water, 
to the distances of about a yard and a half, and then curving | 
over in a semi-circle of about half a yard in diameter, return- 
ing in parallel lines to the pipes beneath, to a reservoir above, 
thus forming a sort of inverted horse-shoe; the water being 
supplied, and the steam distributed, as we shall hereafter de- 
scribe. This horse-shoe of pipes, in fact, forms the boiler, 
and the space between is the furnace; the whole being enclosed 
with sheet-iron. The advantage of this arrangement is obvi- 
ous, for while more than a sufficient quantity of steam is gene- 
rated for the purposes required, the only possible accident that 
could happen would be, the bursting of one of these barrels, 
and a temporary diminution of the steam-power of one-fortieth 
part. ‘The effects of the accident could, of course, only be felt 
within its own enclosure; and the Engineer could, in ten mi- 
nutes, repair the injury by extracting the wounded barrel, and 
plugging up the holes at each end, for which purpose he would 
be provided with the proper materials; but the fact is, that 
such are the proofs to which these barrels are subjected, before 
they are used, by the application of a steam-pressure five hun- 
dred times more than can ever be required, that the accident, 
trifling as itis, is scarcely possible: and the boiler now in use 
in Mr. Gurney’s premises, on a similar construction, has re- 
mained as sound as ever, after being at work every day for two 
and having, we trust, removed all prejudice on that head, we 
years. ; 

“ Having thus described the boiler, we hope intelligibly, 
shall now endeavour to render the other details equally clear. 
The boiler, we need hardly tell our readers, is the seat of the 
vital principle in the steam-engine, for without that, steam 
could not be engendered, and of course the works must stand 
still; and it will appear not a little singular that Mr. Gurney, 
who was educated a medical man, has actually made the con- 
struction of the human body, and of animals in general, the 
taodel of his invention. His reservoirs of steam and water, or 
rather ‘‘ separators,” as they are called, are, as it were, the 
heart of his steam apparatus, the lower pipes of the boiler are 
the arteries, and the upper pipes the veins. The water, which ~ 
is the substitute for blood, is first sent from the reservoirs into. 
the pipes—the operation of fire soon produces steam, which. 
ascends through the pipes to the upper part of the reservoir, 
carrying with it a portion of water into the separators, which 
of course descends to the lower part, and returns to fill the 
pipes which have been exhausted by the evaporation of the 
steam—the steam above pressing it down with an elastic force, 
so as to keep the arteries or pipes constantly full, and preserve 
a regular circulation. In the centre of the separators are per- 
forated steam pipes, which ascend nearly to the tops, these 
tops being of course hermetically closed, so as to prevent the | 
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escape ofthe steam. Through these pipes the steam descends 
with its customary force, and is conducted by one main pipe 
all along under the carriage to the end of the platform, which 
is in point of fact, the water tank, where it turns under till it 
reaches two large branch pipes, which communicate with the 
cylinders, from which the pistons move and give motion to the 
machinery. ‘The cranks of the axle are thus set in action, and 
the rotatory movement is given to the wheels. By the power 
thus engendered also a pump is worked, and which, by means 
of a flexible hose, pumps the water into the boiler, keeping the 
supply complete. The tank is to be replenished at the end of 
certain stages, by avery simple process ; but it is calculated 
that it will hold sufficient (60 gallons) for one hour’s consump- 
tion. The furnace, too, within the boiler, is also calculated to 
contain a sufficient supply of coke or charcoal for a similar 
period, and may be fed with equal facility. So much for the 
boiler and its adjuncts, and now to the coach itself. En point 
of form, this vehicle is similar to the ordinary stage coaches; 
but rather larger, and stands higher, the roof being nine feet 
from the ground. The seats for the outside passengers are as 
usual; and here it may be asked, whether those who ride in 
the back seats, are not liable to be annoyed by the smoke from 
the chimneys of the furnaces? To which we say, no; for, in 

the first instance, there is no smoke, coke cr chareoal being 
only used; in the second, the chimneys are above the level cf 
the seated passenger; and lastly, the motion of the carriage 
will always disperse the heated rarified air coming from the 
flues. 

‘‘ The present carriage would carry conveniently six inside 
and fifteen outside passengers, independent of the guide, who 
is also the engineer. In front of the coach, is a very capacious 
boot—while behind, that which assumes the appearance of a 
boot, is the case for the boiler and the furnace, from which, we 
may add, no inconvenience whatever is experienced by thé 
outside passengers, although in cold weather a certain degree 
of heat may be obtained if required. The length of the vehicle 
is 15 feet, and, with the pole and pilot wheels, 20 feet. The 
diameter of the hind wheels is 5 feet; of the front, 3 feet 9 
inches; and of the pilot wheels, 3 feet. There is a treble 
perch, by which the machinery is supported, and beneath 
which, two propellers, in going up a hill, may be set in motion, 
somewhat similar to the action of a horse’s legs under the like 
circumstances, which assist the power of the engine in forcing 
the carriage to the summit, in case of snow, &c. In descend- 
ing a hill, there is a break fixed on the hind wheel, to increase 
the friction ; but independent of this, the guide has the power 
of lessening the force of the steam to any extent, by means of 
the lever to his right hand, which operates upon what is called 
the throttle valve, and by which he may stop the action of the 
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steam altogether, and effect a counter vacuum in the cylinders. 
By this means also he regulates the rate of progress on the 
road, going at a pace of two miles or ten miles per hour, or 
even quicker, should he think it necessary. There is another 
lever also, by which he can stop the vehicle instanter, and, in 
fact, in a moment reverse the motion of the wheels, so as to 
prevent accident, as is the practice with the paddles of steam 
vessels. Thus it would seem that the machine is under more 
perfect control than a carriage with the best-conducted team 
in the country. The duty of the guide, who sits in front, is to 
keep the vehicle in its proper course, which he does by means 
of the pilot wheels acting upon the pole, with a facility scarcely 
conceivable. .This pole, like the handle of a garden chair, en- 
ables the guide to drive to the eighth of an inch, to avoid all 
obstacles, to turn corners, and, in fact, to do, with greater cer- 
tainty, that which a coachman does by applying his whip or 
his reins to his horses. We have seen a child of five years 
take the lever and carry the carriage through difficult passes, 
without deviating an inch from the proper course ; and such is 
the simplicity of the motion, that the most ignorant acquire a 
knowledge of its principle immediately. 

‘‘ The total weight of the carriage and all its apparatus, is 
estimated at 13 ton, and its wear and tear of the road, as com- 
pared with a carriage drawn by four horses, is as 1 is to 6; 
the mischief done by the four horses, the feet of whom act as 
picks, being five times greater. When the carriage is in pro- 
gress, the machinery is not heard, nor is there so much vibra- 
tion as in an ordinary vehicle, from the superior solidity of the 
structure. The engine hasa 12-horse power, but may be in- 
creased to16; while the actual power in use, except in ascend- 
ing a hill, is but 8-horse. 

‘« The saving of expense, comparing the outlay of the Steam 
Carriage with that of a carriage drawn by horses from London 
to Bristol, is very considerable. As to turnpikes, no regula- 
tion has yet been made, nor will the Marquis of Lansdown no- 
tice the subject, until forty Steam Carriages shall be on the 
road ; but it is intended, in order to avoid disputes, to pay to 
the trusts one-half toll. Were the wheels broad instead of 
narrow, Mr. M’Adam is of opinion that more good than harm 
would be done to the roads by their progress. | : 

‘Given stations will be appointed for replenishing the tank. 
and the furnace at such distances as will keep the supply per- 
fect. Rain water will be used in preference to spring or river 
water, as the latter produces an incrustation of lime in the 
pipes, which would ultimately close them up; but, even in 
such a case, there is aremedy; for, by an application of a 
cheap chemical solvent the lime is dissolved, and blown out 
at pleasure,” & 
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A Tribute in Verse to the Character of the late Ricut Hon. G. 
CANNING, &c. &e. with Prefatory Observations and Illustra- 
tive Notes. By the Rev. R. Kennedy, A.M. 


IN reviewing this work, we call attention in the first instance 
to the prefatory observations, and in connexion with them, to 
the illustrative notes, both of which are evidently considered 
by the author as no inconsiderable part of the publication; the 
former as showing the principles on which he eulogises Mr. 
Canning; the latter, as substantiating his eulogy by the evi- 
dence of facts. The style of the preface is,-at once, elegant, 
luminous, and energetic; and proves that in prose Mr. Ken- 
nedy possesses such powers of composition as might be em- 
ployed with credit to himself and advantage to the public on 
the more general topics of theclogy or philosophy. ‘The praise 
bestowed on Mr. Canning has the more weight because not in- 
discriminate. It is imphed that equal admiration is not ex- 
cited by all the acts of his political life, especially in its earlier 
periods, though every allowance is made for the difficulties he 
had to encounter. He is chiefly praised, in proportion as he 
favoured the system which it is clear Mr. Kennedy espouses. 
This system is that which is now designated by the epithet 
“liberal,” but itis defined in a manner worthy of an English 
patriot, as ‘‘a system which proves the’ excellence of old con- 
stitutional principles, by showing that in their spirit and ap- 
plication they are favourable to the welfare and advancement 
of mankind, and which uses for the preservation of old institu- 
tions the expedients dictated by common sense, and rendered 
necessary by new times and contingencies.” Our readers will 
be pleased with the following passage, in which Mr. Kennedy 
has distinguished with metaphysical precision and felicity of 
illustration, the essential difference which exists between the 
two powers of mind so frequently confounded, namely, imagi- 
nation and fancy. . € 

Tt is said of Mr. Burke, that he possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree, “‘ that high faculty of imagination, which from its mo- 
difying and diffusive influence, calls up for the poet new crea- 
tions out of the existing worlds presented to him by nature, 
by learning, by science, and by art. But as itis a complex 
principle, including more particularly abstraction and a vivid 
conception, its combinations are of great use to a philosophic 
reasoner, not merely giving to style the highest graces, and 
richest magnificence, not only decorating the operations of in- 
tellect, but frequently supplying it with the materials on which 
if acts, the wings by which it soars, and the light by which it 
secs comprehensively around it. In popular language and in 

ns : 
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poetry it is often confounded with fancy. But in a strict ac- 
ceptation of the term, fancy is a lower property of mind, and 
when used by orators, shows itself in comparisons, in apt al- 
Jusions, in the playfulness of humour, in the coruscations of 
wit, in illustrations, that only shine around the body of argu- 
ment, like the halos which Newton speaks of as ‘ seen by re- 
flection in a vessel of stagnating water,’ and which he describes 
as ‘ crowns or rings of colours about the sun.’ In the exercise 
of this faculty, Mr. Canning was quite as much distinguished 
as Mr. Burke.” 

There is something singularly beautiful and affecting in the 
conclusion of the preface: ‘‘ Of the feeling which dictated the 
composition now submitted to the public, I shall not repent, 
although, as a tribute to the deceased, it be no less humble 
than the act which was performed for the dead bedy of Pom- 
pey, exposed on the shore of Egypt, when his faithful freedman 
collected, for a funeral pile, such materials as were found 
within his reach, and paid, in the best manner he could, the 
last ceremonies of respect to one of the greatest men among the 
Romans.” 

The notes contain much interesting matter, particularly 
those marked with the letters D. N. and P. But instead of 
making any quotations from them, we will proceed to the poem 
itself, which is denominated a ‘* Tribute in Verse.” 

In asserting,-as we do, that this Tribute possesses the ge- 
nuine spirit of poetry, as adapted to the subject, we will explain 
what we mean by our use of that term. To many minds, it in- 
cludes all metrical compositions. In this sense, Mr. Hood’s 
‘*Whims and Oddities” are classed with the works of Milton 
and Shakspeare. Others understand all serious writings in 
metre, while a third class would confine the term to its strict 
literal meaning, that of creation. We rank ourselves with 
those who would divide poetry into two orders; the higher, 
which calls into full play the most luxuriant and discursive 
powers of the imagination; and the lower, which is more con- 
versant with the scenes, characters, and feelings of common 
life. Of the higher order for instance, are all the mightiest. 
efforts of the human imagination, as the Iliad, the Paradise 
Lost, and the Divina Comedia. To the lower belong didactic 
and ethical poetry. The drama combines both orders, and 
Shakspeare is by some considered the greatest poet of the 
world; because he unites in a wonderful manner the merits of 
both. Now as the satire is an ethical poem which displays 
and censures follies and vices of the little and bad, so the eu- 
logy, when true and therefore effective, is an ethical poem 
which displays and exto!s the wisdom and virtues of the great 
and good. ‘This limitation is made, because many eulogists 
have aimed at poetry of the higher order. They have been in- 
effective, from the time when the lyre of Pindar was waked in 
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honour of Hiero, to the days when George the Third was be- 
praised in Laureat Odes by Mr. Whitehead and Mr. Pye. 
The poet, if worthy, has floated down the stream of time, and 
with him he has carried the name of the man whom he praised ; 
but it is the name alone; the mind, character, all which con- 
stitutes individuality, is for ever lost tous. Mr. Kennedy’s 
work then is strictly an ethical poem, and as such, must he 
classed with most of the writings of Pope, and with Johnson’s 
Imitations of Juvenal. Glowing and luxuriant fancy would 
be not only misplaced, but destructive of the writer’s object, 
the true and lively portraiture of Mr. Canning’s mind and cha- 
racter. But we maintain that the poetry is distinguished by 
its appropriate beauties, pathos, grandeur, vigour of concep- 
tion, profundity of thought, and gracefulness of diction. On 
Mr. Kennedy’s claim to rank among poets of the higher order, 
we may fairly decide, when we see his announced lyrical poem, 
the “‘ Reign of Youth,” a subject which affords scope for the 
fullest display of his imaginative powers. 

We will now proceed to a few particular remarks on the 
poem. The opening lines are peculiarly happy, as they com- 
bine simplicity and solemnity with a majestic harmony truly 
Miltonian. Nearly the same commendation may be given to 
the second paragraph. The lines commencing ‘Thus Canning 
had remained,” &c. are plain and unornamented, but derive a 
force from the excellent simile by which they are introduced. 
Mr. Canning’s mind and views are next described in vigorous 
and effective verse; and we cannot but remark that the follow- 
ing lines are very forcible in themselves, and equally true in 
politics and philosophy; as every one must know, that the word 
rest, both morally and physically, admits of a comparative sig- 
nification :— ) 


«¢ He saw, that, Times and all things moving round, 
No rest except in motion could be found 

For the State’s vessel, else on ruin dash’d, 

Stranded on shallows, or by breakers lash’d.” 


The paragraph, ‘‘ He mark’d Opinion’s progress,” &c. is 
wonderfully fine ; and the concluding couplet presents us with 
a vivid and striking picture, which of itself indicates to a dis- 
cerning mind that Mr. Kennedy possesses the fire and soul of 
a poet :-— 

<¢ Malice he would have met with calm disdain, 
And look’d her back to her own hell again.” 


The mind of a patriot and the feelings of a philanthropist, 
are exhibited throughout the poem, particularly in the pathe- 
tic allusion to Ireland, in the lines beginning ‘‘ Yes, Can- 
ning, yes,” &c, and the exquisitely tender passage, “Thy very 
wishes,” &c, 7 ; 
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We cannot better conclude this critique than by quoting at 
full length, the following splendid description of Mr, Canning’ g 
eloquence : — 


«‘ While such he stood, a Jove in might of sense, 
A Mercury was he in eloquence : 
That eloquence so beam’d, and flash’d, and spoke, 
As from the soul of things its quick expression brolke ; 
Varied, as all occasions might require, 
To charm, instruct, confute, persuade and fire ; 
Majestic, fervent, sweet, to awe the bold, 
‘To shame the selfish, and to melt the cold ; 

' Playful, with all the points of arrowy wit, 
That spread a laughing brightness while they hit 5 
Now rich, in stores that classic memory lent, 
Now strong, in energies of argument ; 
Rich, as the hues of evening’s s purpled sky, 
The grand reflections of a light gone by ; 
Strong, as the vollied lightnings, when ‘they clear 


A darken’d and oppressive atmosphere.” bea uv Y/: 


=> 
THE REV. T. M. WDONNELL, ON CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION. 


(As we wish to act in reference to all controversial articles with the utmost 
impartiality, we insert the following letter from Mr. M’Donnell ; al- 
though it is but fair to state, that the reply of Philo-Biblicus to “Mr. 
M’D.’s former letter,—which is in our hands, and was only partially in« 
serted for want of space for the whole, in our Number for January,— 
contains that Gentleman’s defence against the charges brought against 
him respecting his statements relative to Bishop Doyle and Mr. O’Con- 
nell; and which shail fully appear in our next Number.—Ep.)  ' 


To the Editor of ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.” 


St. Peter’s Place, Birmingham, Jan. 11, 1828. 


Srr,—Your anonymous assailant of his Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, alleges his insignificance as an excuse for his incognito. 
In one respect, I dispute the claim of the lucubrations of per- 
- sons of his class to insignificance. A portion of the people of 
this country have, by the tales of the nursery and the tales of 
the pulpit, been prepared to resolve that every assertion di- 
rected against Catholics shall be true; and to the taste of this 
portion of the public, a calumny against us is recommended by 
its very atrocity. On this ground then, I question the claim 
of your correspondent to the insignificance which he asserts. 
On any other ground I would not venture the attempt to attach 
to him the respectability from which he shrinks. 

Your correspondent, however, very correctly asserts that 
the question after all, is, “‘are his statements true or false ? 
and are the consequences deduced from them, fairly repre- 
sented, and properly supported, or not?” And the principal 
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reason for requiring the name of an accuser, is the necessity 
thus imposed upon him of caution, lest he be betrayed into 
false statements, or the deduction of false consequences. 

The assertion of the principle to which I have just adverted, 
directs me to insist that your correspondent should attend to 
the state of the controversy. He has laid down positions, de- 
duced consequences, and advanced statements, all of which 
have been proved, as far as proof was accessible, to be false. 
It was for your correspondent to wipe off the aspersion of this 
falsehood before he moved one step. It was for him to show 
that his principles of political science were any other than con- 
summately wicked, his deductions any other than extravagantly 
ridiculous, and his assertions in particular, any other than 
atrociously false. To this last point | must confine your cor- 
respondent. He has attached a long chain of argument to two 
statements said to have been made, one by the Bishop of Kil- 
dare, the other by Mr. O’Connell. The charges against these 
distinguished men, were pronounced to be ‘“‘arrant falsehoods ;” 
and your. correspondent was required to support his charges 
by evidence. In support of the denial, [ adduced the unqua- 
lified contradiction of the Prelate; that of Mr. O’Connell 
reached me too late for insertion in its proper place. I received 
it through a friend who applied to Mr. O’Connell on the sub- 
ject. It is as follows :— 


‘“*My Dear Sir,—Be so kind as to inform the Rev. Mr. M’Donnell, 
with my sincere respects, that every word which Kendall has attributed to 


me, is totally false. There never yet issued from the * = * 
school of low and * ¥ * bigotry, a more complete, entire, 


unmixed, calumny. 
Very truly your’s, 
DANIEL O'CONNELL.” 
Instead of meeting the charges which, unrefuted, put him 
altogether out of court, and divest his evidence of every tittle 
of credit, your correspondent digresses into a multitude of 
topics, embracing an immense variety of times, and places,;iand 
persons, and things, adorning each with the same speciés of 
“statement” and ‘‘ deduction” which graced his first letter. 
Into all this variety, Sir, I am willing to follow him, and I 
will grapple with him whenever he will stop to meet me; but 
he must previously, either disengage himself from the awk- 
ward predicament in which his familiarity with the two illus- 
trious names above referred to, has involved him, or acknow- 
-. ledge that he cannot do it, and seek some other basis for his 
extraordinary argumentation, 
I am, Sir, &c. 
T. M. M7DONNELL, 
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BIRMINGHAM MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
(Continued from Page 108.) 
To the Editor of ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Srr,—Immediately after the conclusion of Mr. Ogg’s course 
of lectures on Natural Philosophy, a course of six lectures was 
commenced by Mr. Parsons, Surgeon, on Natural History; 
the subjects were divided in the following manner, viz. 2 lec- 
tures on Minerals, 2 on Plants, and 2 on Animals; and which 
were illustrated by numerous specimens and diagrams. 

After Mr. Parsons, followed Mr. William Redfern, who de- 
livered three lectures on ‘* Moral and Social Philosophy,” and 
however some persons may be disposed to question the utility 
of such lectures to the members of a Mechanics’ Institution, 
had they been present, and observed the marked atteation 
which was paid to them, those doubts must have been dissi- 
pated; 1 allow the subject in many other hands might not have 
- been so successful, but the simple elegance of that Gentleman’s 
composition, coupled with a delivery at once easy, bold, and en- 
ergetic, could not fail to arrest the attention of a far more list- 
less auditory, than that of which this Institution is composed. 

At the Quarterly Meeting, held Oct. 18, 1827, a proposition 
was made to make the tickets of the Honorary Subscribers 
transferable.* This proposal was carried by a large majority ; 
-and I already know of many instances where it has proved 
advantageous to the Institution, by inducing many to become 
members of the Institution. At the same meeting also two 
laws relating to the election of officers were altered; pre- 
viously, each member could vote but for one committee man, 
although siz were to be chosen; the effect of the alteratien has 
been that every member has now a vote for each committee 
man. he other alteration was made in order to disqualify 
the apprentices and children of members who belong to the 
Institution from voting at elections, great inconvenience hay- 
ing arisen from that practice. 

The next course of lectures was delivered by Mr. Dunn, on 
Anatomy, iilustrated by numerous diagrams, dried specimens, 
&c.; these lectures were greatly approved by the members, 
who, I have no doubt, derived much useful information from 
them ; they were followed by two lectures on ‘‘ Chemistry as 
applied to the Arts,” by Mr. Thomas Freer. ye 28 

The second anniversary meeting was held on the 8rd of 
January last, and long before the chair was taken, the room 
was crowded to excess.- The reports of the committee and 


* 1t should be here observed that according to the 4th law, ‘* All Persons wha 
shall present to the Institution a Donation of Ten Pounds or upwards, or who skall. 
subscribe One Guinea annually in advance, shall be deemed Honorary Members, be 
eligible to all offices, and participate in ell privileges and advantages of the Institution.” 
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sub-committee, were most favourable, and were received 
with much appiause. By the finance statements it appeared, 
that on the 21st of December (the day on which the ac- 
counts were made up,) a balance of £128 3s. 44d. was in the 
hands of the treasurer, since which time the secretary has re- 
ceived between 30 and £40,—20 guineas of which were a dona- 
tion, which had within the last week been presented by our 
worthy County Member, Francis Lawley, Esq. together with 
his name as an annual subscriber of 2 guineas.—To show the 
rising prosperous state of the Institution, it is only necessary 
to say, that the balance at the first anniversary meeting was 
£47 6s. Id. and that the expenses of the second, were nearly 
double those of the first year. It is also gratifying to know 
that the number of honorary members had been doubled during 
the year, and that among the number, many had formerly en- 
tertained decided objections to the establishment of such Insti- 
tutions; this being the case, Sir, I think it offers a far more 
forcible argument in its favour than any other lam able to ad- 
duce. The following are among the donations which have been 
received since the half yearly meeting in August; Right Hon. 
Lord Calthorpe, 20 guineas ; Francis Canning, Esq. 5 guineas ; 
John Lewis Moilliet, Esq. 5 guineas; Timothy Smith, Esq. 5 
pounds; Mr. J. W. Phipson, 3 guineas; and Mr. John Tay- 
lor, 2 guineas. Several donations of books have likewise been. 
presented, as appears from the report of the library sub-com- 
mittee, which also states that 128 volumes have been added to 
the stock during the last half year, among which are many very 
popular and instructive works. The class sub-committee in 
their report, state the very flourishing condition of this depart- 
ment of the Institution, since the appointment of the stipen- 
diary teachers (which appeared also, from numerous specimens 
in drawings, which were publicly exhibited in the lecture room, 
at the annual meeting,) and particularly recommend the esta- 
blishment of classes for the study of the higher branches of 
Mathematics, and of Chemistry, as applied to tlie arts and ma- 
nufactures. Of the usefulness of such studies to the practical 
mechanics of Birmingham, I need not say one word; and I am 
convinced that the Committee will take the earliest opportu- 
nity of attending to a subject of so much importance. 

The Report of the Lecture Sub-Committee states that ar- 
rangements have been made for the delivery of a Course of 
twelve Lectures on Mechanics, by Mr. C. Toruis, of London, 
who was recommended to the notice of the Committee by Dr. 
Birkbeck. These lectures are now being delivered to crowded 
assemblies of the Members; they are illustrated by an exten- 
sive apparatus, and appear to give great satisfaction. I did 
intend to have given you an outline of those already delivered, 


but the space I have occupied will preclude me from doing so 
till your next. 
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1 must not, however, forget to state, that at the Annual 
Meeting, six small prizes were publicly given to the most de- 
serving pupils in the Elementary Schools, accompanied by an 
excellent address from the President, containing much salu- 
tary advice, which was well received by the pupils, and the au- 
ditory, who took great interest in the ceremony. From the 
stimulus excited by means of these prizes, in the minds of the 
pupils, there can be little doubt but the practice of distributing 
them will be continued. 

I cannot do better than conclude this article with the follow- 
ing extract from the Report of the General Committee, ‘which 
is now printed, and which [I hope will be purchased and read | 
by every friend to education :— 


“Such then have been the proceedings of the Birmingham Mechanics’ 
Institution during the past year—such is its present state—and such are 
its future prospects. That the realization of the objects for which this 
Society was instituted must be productive of great and lasting advantages 
to the community, no one, acquainted with the history or the nature of 
man can doubt. Itis indeed impossible, from the peculiar formation of the 
human mind, which comrnunicates the force of habit to that succession of 
ideas which is of most ordinary occurrence to any individual, that he, whose 
mind is frequently directed towards the triumphs of reason and the wong - 
ders of art, should yet continue immersed in sensuality, or delighted with 
those savage pleasures, which no legislative enactments, unaided by the 
softening influence of education, will ever be enabled wholly to abolish. 
Can philanthropy. ther, propose to itself, a nobler object than that of refin- 
ing, purifying, and exalting the morals of men by the improvement of their 
understandings? Can patriotism be better employed than in bestowing 
upon humble merit the means of benefiting society by the exertion of 
intellect, or than in preventing the influence upon indigent genius, of that. 
“chill penury’ which, until the establishment of Mechanics’ Institutions, 
so frequently retarded the developement of the intellectual powers ?” 


IT am, Sir, &c. - INDEX, 
ei 
THE DRAMA. 
‘* Praise undeserved is censure in disguise.” PorE. 


BEFORE entering upon the merits of the actors now perform- 
ing at our Theatre, we think it right to inquire into what pre- 
tensions for. support has Mr. Melmoth, the manager, in pro- 
ducing a company (with one exception) as inferior to Mr. 
Brunton’ s, as his was to Mr. Bunn’s. We are warm lovers of 
the “ regular Drama.” It is even part of our high functions 
scrupulously to watch its progress, and to register with un- 
courtly exactness, and visit with such chastisement, as to us — 
may seem meet, every false step, or ungraceful mbdvement. 
But we own ,—for among our present company there is taste in 
few and nature in none that the task we have undertaken is’ 
beneath critical notice, unless it were to give one sweeping 
condemnation. 

In conformity with the false notions of modern managers, 
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thin-veiled indecency and the mask of double entendre reign 
predominant at our Theatre; there are some persons who re- 
quire their palates tickled with this sort of -‘‘ ginger in their 
ale,” but happily they neither form the most numerous nor re- 
spectable class of society. Noman of character would choose 
his wife, his sister, or his daughter to have her delicacy of- 
fended by obscene expressions. It is this evil, connected 
with buffoonery, that has caused men of taste to sneer at the 
absence of talent, and the moralist to severely censure the gross 
improprieties that are intended, but fail to please, the million. 
If the manager would abandon the disgusting songs to which 
the above principally alludes, sung by a Mr. Richards, whose 
acting is of the same caste, and substitute some good performers 
in the room of some half dozen miserably bad ones, we do not 
hesitate to say that he would meet with the wished-for patron- 
age. We should then be the first to invite the support of our 
townsmen to an entertainment to which their wives and daugh- 
ters may listen: ; 
——- a *§ Without a fan 
To hide their blushes from some prying man.” 

Of the heroes and heroines that form our present company, 
there are but two, on whom the frozen visage and galled pen 
of criticism are worthy of being bestowed. We shall not 
therefore attempt a formal.analysis of the barn-like manner in 
which Operas and Farces have been represented on our stage, 
but hasten on to our remarks of Miss Graddon and the Afri- 
can mis-named Roscius. 

As it is always a grateful task to encourage the exhibition 
of talent, we feel happy in being enabled to add our tribute of 
applause to the many glowing, though injudicious encomiums 
of the public press on Miss Graddon. We think her an excel- 
lent, though by no means a finished vocalist; her articulation 
is good, but she is deficient in variety, and although she sings 
hot indeed faultlessly, yet without any fault that a mere musi- 
cian can point out, notwithstanding she produces but little ef- 
fect upon the mind of the hearer, still it cannot be denied that 
she has great vocal powers, and in many airs, she is able to 
introduce some of the sweetest and: most tasteful cadences. 
Her execution of * Hurrah for the Bonnets of Blue,” “ Pve 
been Roaming,” and one or two other songs introduced in the 
Opera of the Slave, as performed on the 21st inst. were a happy 
test of her talents as a songstress. There is so little of lugu- 
brious expression in this lady’s countenance, that it is not easy 
to sympathise with her delineation of the sorrows of Zelinda 
in the more serious parts of that Opera, but her acting is uni- 
formly graceful, and she is always animated and alive to the 
business of the scene. We have little to add to the opinion 
we have already given of her powers as a vocalist. Defect in 
variety of tone is less remediable than mere errors im the pre- 
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duction of tone, but it is sometimes almost forgotten in the in- 
tellectual qualifications of the singer. 

Of the acting of the African Roscius, it remains for us to 
speak. His performance of Gambia, throughout, was man- 
nerism and stage trick, and as he developed himself, we could 
not help discovering that he had in many points taken his clue 
from the greatest of all mannerists, Macready. He appears 
to be perfectly conversant with the routine of the stage, and in 
those passages which demand great energy and physical force, 
he displays some judgment, but the less that is said in the way 
of criticism on his acting, the better—certainly for himself, 
and the better too perhaps, for our readers. 


Tf wv, . A 
—, Ti Hthobve 
CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 


Ir is a melancholy fact, that the Administration, towards 
whose proceedings the eyes of the country have lately been 
turned with so much anxious hope, is at length dissolved; 
whilst, in its place, another is substituted, differing from its 
predecessor in its principal ingredients, as much as darkness 
differs from light, ignorance from intelligence, prejudice from 
reason, or selfishness from benevolence.—The materials, which, 
by the magic hand of Canning, had been blended and mixed 
together into a homogeneous mass, so as almost to abolish all 
distinctions of party, have again been resolved into their pri- 
mitive elements by the political chemistry of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and his friends; and Whig and Tory—liberal and illi-. 
beral, once more stand opposed to each other in marked hos- 
tility. ‘Those slow and gradual reforms, which, without any 
sudden violence, or rash subversion of the present state of 
things, would, undoubtedly, have been accomplished by the 
wise, the lenient, and gentle counsels of the Ex-Ministers, 
must now be postponed until some indefinite period, when, per- 
haps, they will be attempted under circumstances of strong ex- 
citement, and by a people enphrenzied with delay, and smart- 
ing under the sense of wrong.—Surely, these circumstances are 
enough ‘ to move our special wonder ;” and more particularly 
so, when it is considered, that the great bulk of the nation, in- 
cluding all the middling and more enlightened classes, had af- 
forded their unhesitating confidence, and hearty support to the 
late Ministers,—had hailed their star, when in the ascendant, 
with joyous acclamations,—and now look forward with fear 
and trembling to the horizon darkened by its setting. 

Various causes have been assigned for the change; and Mr. 
Herries, whiose admission into the Government appears to 
have met with considerable resistance from the Whig party, 
has been particularly pointed out as its more especial instru- 
ment, Perhaps, however, more importance has been ascribed 
to the intrigues of this gentleman, than they well deserve, It 
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is, indeed, much more probable, that the overbearing influence 
of an hereditary aristocracy, jealous of its privileges, and mor- 
bidly alive to the dangers of innovatory proceedings, presented 
an insurmountable barrier to the measures of the late Admi- 
nistration, and more particularly to that measure, which, by 
half opening our ports, might, at the same time that it reduced, 
in a trifling degree, the rents of the great landed proprietors, 
have filled the mouths and gladdened the hearts of the laborious 
poor. For, it has been proved to the conviction of all who are 
not wilfully blind, that the present Corn Laws, on the most 
moderate computation, occasion to the nation an annual loss of 
£19,700,000, whilst they only add to the incomes of the land- 
lords, to the extent of one-fifth of this sum.* The late Ministers, 
then, were guilty of the high crime and misdemeanor of con- 
sulting, for a moment, the interests of the poor,—forgetful of the 
wishes of the powerful and the rich. Behold the consequence: 
those virtueus and high-minded Ministers have been hurled 
from their places; and the prospect of a gradual melioration 
and reform, and of an approximation of the system of Govern- 
ment to the spirit of the times, has become more distant than 
ever. 

But there is still one hope. Although the House of Commons, 
from the connexions of its members, and the extent of their 
property, strongly partakes of the aristocratical character, yet 
still, being elected by the people, it must, in some measure be 
allowed to reflect the sentiments and opinions of its constitu- 
ents. And as the Ex-Ministers, during their dynasty, did 
most certainly command a triumphant majority in that house, 
whilst its embodied talent, almost without exertion, was ranged. 
on their side as much from inclination as from interest, we 
need not despair of their being enabled, in that popular arena, 
to. make so formidable a head against their antagonists, as once 
more to gain the ascendancy.—It is well known, that, after the 
dissolution of Fox’s Coalition Ministry, such a struggle did 
take place, on behalf of a cause tainted to the very core by 
sinister interests and unpatriotic motives. Surely then, a cause 
so sacred, and so strongly upheld by popular feeling, as the 
cause of the late Ministers, cannot, for shame’s sake, be de- 
serted by its former adherents !—But should this hope be veri- 
fied, itis evident, that the present Ministers will be reduced 
to the alternative, either of resigning their places, or of trying 
the experiment of a fresh election. In the present temper of 
the nation, however, it is very doubtful, whether the Govern- 
ment, with all its immense iniluence and inexhaustible resour- 
ces, would be enabled so to corrupt and to stultify the people, 
as to pack a House of Commons, which, in opposition to the 
wishes of its constituents, would be inclined to retrace those 


® See Edinburgh Review, No, 88, pp. 342 and 343. 
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steps of a liberal policy, so lately trodden by Government,— 
once more to tie up the knots but now loosened—or to re-impose 
the fetters so lately shaken off. But ifthe House of Commons 
should so far forget its duty, as to afford its sanction to such 
measures, we may be assured, that a cry, once familiar in our 
ears, although, under the auspices of the late Administration, 
hushed into silence, would again be awakened into loud and 
clamorous existence, and that every city, town, and village, 
from Land’s End to Johnny Groats, would peal forth, peremp- 
torily and unanimously, the demand for REFORM !! 

In order to form an estimate of the spirit likely to prevail 
in the present Administration, we ought to look, not only at - 
the characters of the individuals who have become Ministers, 
but also at the circumstances under which the Government has 
been formed. When put to this test, it is impossible to doubt, 
that the new Administration, notwithstanding the admission 
of a few members of better character, and higher promise, 
will be actuated by the old leaven of toryism and illiberality. 
One prominent circumstance leading to this conclusion imme- 
diately forces itself upon our attention—it is, that the present 
Administration is founded upon the wreck of a liberal prede- 
cessor, and that the individual, most instrumental in its forma- 
tion, has always been most distinguished as the uncompromis- 
ing opponent of all schemes of reform and melioration. From 
passion, from interest, and from a regard to consistency, there-_ 
fore, the spirit of [the new Administration may be expected to 
differ materially from that of the former one. The Duke of 
Wellington himself, identified by so many associations of per- 
sonal glory with the Statesmen of Pitt’s school—accustomed 
from his earliest years to the rigid discipline of a camp—and 
abhorring the very name of liberty as a factious instrument 
reeking all over with sedition and anarchy, would shrink from 
the character of liberalism, as from an imputation unworthy of 
a loyal subject, and a ducal coronet :— 

<The people cry, he mock’d them ; and, of late 
When corn was promis’d them gratis, he repin’d ; 
Scandal’d the suppliants for the people ; call’d them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness.’’* 

Those who join the standard of such a leader, therefore, ° 
whether as deserters or otherwise, must feel, even though they 
are not called upon for any explicit declaration of their politi- 
cal creeds—though no particular line of policy be chalked out 
for them—-and no renunciation of former opinions be required, 
that any thing like liberality, or an innovatory spirit, would be 
quite out of place and season. With the Duke of Wellington 
as the key-stone to the political arch, and that arch constructed 


* * Coriolanus, Act III. Scene I.—Is not this a brief abstract of his Grace’s opinions 
and conduct onthe subject of the Corn Laws? ttiéi«t 
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under such circumstances, we may be assured, that the spirit - 
of the Government will be, to laud freedom in the abstract, but 
to stigmatise it as licentiousness in the detail—to condemn a 
harsh control in words, but to exercise it, inthe name of social 
order, in practice—to profess an ardent desire for the promo- 
tion of the national welfare, but to act as though the nation | 
were limited within the small circle of the Ministers, and their 
friends—to raise an immense revenue for the glory of the na- 
tion, but to think its aggregate glory quite compatible with a 
fearful extension of individual misery. In a word, such a 
Government promises to furnish us with a fair specimen at 
Strafford’s beau ideal of ‘‘ thorough and thorough.” 

The Duke of Wellington has. probably entered upon te 
new ofiice with the intention of keeping the present system,— 
in his opinion, the very quintessence of perfection—untouched 
and unimpaired. But, although nothing may be farther from 
his mind than to effect any change, either on the side of the 
governors or governed, he will find it no easy matter to perse- 
vere in this line of policy. Statesmen never have been, and 
never will be guided by general principles, or far fetched views, 
but act, under the excitement of passion, according to the im- 
mediate impulse of circumstances. Every one must have ob- 
served, that, during the last ten years, those principles, which, 
by common consent, both friends and enemies have agreed to 
designate as liberal, have made a rapid advance; so that, at pre- 
sent, there are but Font amongst the middling or lower clawics. 
whose minds are not, in some measure or See! imbued with 
them. The general objects of the liberal policy are, gradually 
to remove the commercial restrictions which weaken the pro- 
ductive powers of man—to break asunder the fetters, which, 
under the impression that belief is a matter of volition, would 
attempt to bind the conscience in matters of religion—and to 
effect a gradual reform of those abuses which have, in process 
of time, ‘crept into the system of Government. ‘To these mea- 
sures, however, the Administration of the Duke of Wellington 
—if any prognostic as to his future career may be derived 
from his past conduct—will be decidedly opposed. But the 
nation, proud of, and confident in its unanimity, will not lightly 
abandon these cherished principles. Respectful petitions and. 
remonstrances will be at first presented, which will probably 
be answered in the terms of a courteous negative; but impor- 
tunity must at length engender asperity, and this, in its turn, will 
communicate a greater degree of animosity and ill blood to the 
proceedings of the other party. Irritated by the boldness and 
the resolution of its adversaries, and urged on rather by pas- 
sion than by reason, the Government, under such circumstan- 
ces, may probably he induced to have recourse to measures 
of coercion; the Habeas Corpus Act—that great palladium of 
our freedom—would be suspended, perhaps repealed; public 
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meetings would be prohibited; and harsh censures upon the 
conduct of Government would be answered by prosecutions for 
libel, and severe punishment. Having once provoked the 
storm, although unintentionally and by slow degrees, the greater 
the number of its adversaries, the more desperate must be the 
measures of the Government, until, at length, both parties, 
hurried along by the violence of their passions, and each dread- 
ing to be outstripped by the other, would be carried to extreme 
lengths, and actuated by a fierce desire, the one to destroy the 
Government, and the other to enslave the nation. But when 
the torch of civil discord is once lighted, it is to be appre- 
hended, that, amidst the sense of injury, and the thirst for re- 
venge, much that we all love and cherish would he devoured 
by the wide conflagration. To prevent these terrible calami- 
ties, circumstanced as the nation is at the present time, with 
an immense numerical majority desirous of gradual alterations 
in the system, no other policy will avail than that of Concession 
and Conciliation.—W hat are we to expect from the Cabinet 
as at present constituted? We dread to Pe ‘ x 
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THE TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
A Unitarian Christian, on the two Letters of Christianus. 
(Concluded from page 119.) 


Ir by the expression ‘‘ Divine nature,” he means (as I sup- 
pose he does) such a nature, as constitutes the possessor of if, 
to be Gop, in the supreme sense of that term; 1 think there is 
no difficulty in answering his question, provided he will allow 
me to use the expression ‘‘ Son of God,” in that sense which it 
evidently bears in the Scriptures. A careful examination and 
comparison of all the places in which this title is found, will I 
am persuaded, prove to every man who is not biassed in his 
judgment by the hidden influence of some favourite system, 
that ‘Son of God” was a prevalent name among the Jews for 
the person whom they expected in the character of the ‘“‘ Mes- 
siah.” The collation of a few texts will show, that the Evan- 
gelists considered these two titles as perfectly equivalent, and 
used them without distinction. The memorable confession of 
Peter is recorded by three oftheir number. Matthew gives it 
in these words (xvi. 16.) ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 

living God ;’ Mark records the answer of this disciple in ano- 
ther form, (viil. 29.) «* Thou art the Christ ;” Luke differs from 
them both, in the words employed, although the meaning of all 
is precisely the same, (ix. 20.) ‘* Peter answering, said, the 
Christ of God.” ‘The recognition of Jesus in the character of 
the Messiah or Christ by Peter, is the simple fact, to which 
these Evangelists bear testimony; though the words are diffe- 
rent in sound, yet in the mouth of a Jew, they would be in- 
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tended (as we find them in this case) to convey exactly the 
same import. That‘‘the Son of God,” and ‘ the Christ,” were 
originally used to express the same idea, is evident also from 
the question put to Jesus by the chief men of the Jews, (Luke 
xxli, 67). ‘‘ Art thou the Christ? tell us,” and immediately 
after repeated in other words (verse 70) ‘‘ Art thou then, the 
Son of God? And he said unto them, Ye say that I am.” The 
language of Jesus himself appears to be very decisive on this 
point, and sufficiently explanatory of the true reason, why he 
laid claim to the character ‘‘ Son of God ;” (John x. 36) “* Say 
ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest,—because I said, I am the Son of God?” 
Unitarians then, believing that Jesus is “the Christ” whom “‘the 
Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world,” gladly and 
gratefully hail him by the title which is descriptive of the divi- 
nity of his mission and office, ‘‘ the Son of God.” 

Christianus entirely mistakes my meaning, when he supposes 
that I require the concession on his part, of the ‘‘ sole humanity 
of the Saviour.” What I contend for, is shortly this; that, as 
both parties may be considered agreed on the subject that Jesus 
actually possessed a human nature, he who maintains the posi- 
tion that he also possessed some superior nature, must bear the 
burden of proving what he asserts; should he fail in this, the 
conclusion will justly be in favour of my side of the question. 

The reason which Christianus assigns in his Note, page 77, 
for not being a Trinitarian, because ‘he does not take the 
Athanasian Creed as the.standard of orthodoxy,” is highly 
amusing. Does he not know, that there are thousands of pro- 
fessed and zealous Trinitarians, who care as little for the Atha- 
nasian Creed, as he does? Is he ignorant of the fact, that the 
different views of the Trinity, which have been published to the 
world, almost equal in variety the number of authors, who have 
attempted to state what the doctrine is? Is he not aware of the 
sad falling away from the Athanasian ‘‘standard of orthodoxy,” 
there has been in the Church by Law established, within 
the last hundred years? The gentleman may be a very good, 
ataunch, orthodox Trinitarian, in the eyes of many, who contend 
for the honour of wearing that name, notwithstanding all he has 
said on that point. I confess, he has not convinced me of his 
‘* heterodoxy.” 

In my former letter, I remarked, that the terms in which 
some of the propositions of C. are announced, are not sufficientl 
definite and precise. On that subject, I shall only add for the 
present, that the wording of his first proposition, is very defec- 
tive in this respect. It is termed, ‘‘ The essential Divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as the only begotten Son of God.” To 
the terms here employed, the Unitarian Christian can without 
any difliculty, attach just and Scriptural ideas, and adopt them 
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to describe a very important article of his faith. I never heard 
of a Unitarian Christian who denied the “ divinity” of the Mes- 
-siali; though we all unhesitatingly, on Scriptural grounds, re- 
ject the supposéd Deity of that Personage. To admit the. 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, is only to acknowledge him 
as a Divine messenger, or as one sanctified and sent by God; to 
admit his Deity, is to confess him to be God himself. This dis- 
tinction is important, and ought always to be observed in a con- 
_ troversy of this nature. 

It will give me much pleasure, if Christianus will proceed in 
the following number of your Magazine, with the discussion of 
the doctrines, which he professes to maintain. It would only 
be diverting the controversy from its proper channel, were I at 
this moment, to énter into the argument for the Unitarian view 
of Christ’s person. I shall find an opportunity for that em- 
ployment of my pen, when examining the long-expected proofs 
of my Opponent’s statements. As I am resolved to adhere to 
my original purpose of not trespassing on you, or your readers, 
with long papers, F shall conclude the present communication, 
with subscribing myself, 

A UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN, 
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TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Wuo can forbear to sigh and weep, 
That read thy early doom, 

And know thou dost for ever sleep 
Within the dreary tomb P— 


Ah ! how I mourn a flower so fair, 
Should thus be snatch’d away== 

And, spite of ev’ry anxious care, 
Should wither and decay ! 


But tho’ this beauteous flower of earth 
Has wither’d in its bloom—. 

It leaves behind, to mark its birth, 
A lasting, sweet perfume. 


as near Birmingham. S.. Be J. 


eter 
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ON COFFEE-HOUSES, CLUBS, &c. 


(A friend of ours, who is in the habit of keeping a diary a la Pepys, pere 
mitted us the other day to peep into this repository of his secret thoughts. 
We were much amused with its contents generally, but (having an eye 
of paternal solicitude to our Magazine, ) with one entry in particular, of 
which we requested, and obtained, permission to copy the following frag 
ment, which we now present to our readers en negligé, that is, literatim 
as we found it, in the hope that the subject of it will not. prove less in 
telligible because it appears in a free-and-easy sort of dramatic dress, or 
undress, instead of exhibiting the buckram perfection of an elaborate 
epistolary essay. We tried, indeed, to make it fit company for the more 
refined portion of our pages, by decking it out, at our editorial ¢ozlette, 
with the head, centre, and tail-pieces prescribed by the fashion of the 
Aristotelian unities, but found it did not look half so natural and unafs 
fected as before ; we left it, therefore, in statw quo.) 

[In reference to. this subject, we quote Dr. Johnson’s opinion of Clubs, 
from the Atheneum—a new weekly literary publication by Mr. Bucking- 
ham :—‘“ A Gentleman venturing to say to Johnson, ‘Sir, I wonder 
sometimes that you condescend so far as to attend a City Club,’he replied, 
‘Sir, the great chair of a full and pleasant Club is perhaps the throne of 
human felicity ;> and he might have added, I collected in early life many 
anecdotes and characters from such Clubs, with which I embellished my 
Ramblers and Idlers.’—Ep.] 

« WELL, then, let us go to some coffee-house, club, ressource, 

cassino, or pic-nic,” said my friend, a foreigner, who, by virtue 

of a pressing letter of introduction from my agent in London, 
had of course the most undeniable claim to my obsequious at- 
tention, and considering me, according to the civil law of na- 
tions, in no other light than that of major-domo, or jackall to 

- his pleasures, was most undoubtedly authorised to make his 

zeal, to obtain information of various kinds, the greatest bore 

‘to me imaginable. _ 

- «© A Coffee-house?” I asked, somewhat startled at the recol- 

lection of our having just left the tea-table of an old aunt of 

miné, who prided herself on her talent of tea-making. ‘ Why 
really, Sir, had I known your predilection for that refresh- 
Fx ae x ; . Res sch 
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ment, Mrs. * * * would, have been glad to administer to your 
wishes ; and even now we may return and”—- 

“You mistake me,” he replied with a smile; ‘‘ my physical 
wants have been fully satisfied by that quintessence of tea which 
this kind lady has been at the trouble of making for us; nor, 
had it been less excellent, should I feel disposed to bestow a 
moment’s thought upon the way of improving it. No, Sir,— 
you will excuse my frankness, [ hope,—but | confess, in con- 
fidence, that I did not duly enter into that hospitable lady’s 
conversation about foreign fashions, bonnets, and lace, and 
that her inquiries on these subjects, being Hindoo Hierogly- 
phics to me, were embarrassing. The thirst Ll feel is ofa nobler 
kind—and I visit England, in preference to any other country, 
hecause she alone is able to quench it. The wish to acquire a 
more critical knowledge of the language, the literature, the 
arts, sciences, commerce, and manufactures. of this glorious 
country, urges me-on to enter the society, if accessible, of her 
choice spirits, to look for the pupils of Rennie, Arkwright, and 
“Watt, to seek the philologist and the poet, the painter and 
the musician, the merchant and the manufacturer; the Dalton’s 
and the Davy’s; in fine I am eager to enjoy what one of your 
writers. calls, ‘the feast of reason and the flow’ of soul,’ and 
where could [ find a richer ‘mental banquet’ than in a coffee- 
house or ‘friendly union,’ places which everywhere serve, as 
rendezvous for talent and knowledge? Surely, a town of the 
extent and rank of Birmingham must have twenty such assem- 
blies; whichever you may belong to, pray, introduce'me, ‘for 
T am really impatient to mix with Englishmen-in some society 
‘where form and reserve are laid aside, and where their genius 
and spirit may sparkle in the sunshine of unrestrained ‘conver- 
gation.” ngs Ship anes amteaege 

My friend, carried away by the enthusiasm that fired’ him, 
carried, or rather pulled me along with him, and I was com- 
pelled, nolens volens, to follow, perplexed in the,extreme that I 
. could not just then think of one place. such as he described, 
when, accidentally passing by ***’s, amuch-frequented tavern, 
I eagerly embraced the chance of there procuring him quantum 
suf. for the evening, of the feast of reason, and introduced him 
accordingly to a. snugly-seated, comfortable-looking company. 
The face of * * * (for that is my. friend’s name*) brightened 
when he saw so. goodly an assembly, and gratefully pressing 
my hand, he composed himself into an attitude of observation 
and attention, ready to catch intelligence on the wing. | 

By the help of the symbols of social freemasonry, id est the 
brimful cup and the lighted pipe, he. soon:assumed _ the appear- 
ance of ‘‘ one of us,” and endeavoured to join the conversation, 
if the few words exchanged here and there might deserve the 


« We, of course, withhold this name.—_-EDs 
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name; but, to judge from his looks, he felt far from.satisfied. 
with the portion of ‘‘ flow of soul,” that fell to his share, and, 
indeed when he emptied the ashes from his second pipe, -the 
vacuity and languor visible in his face, showed but too elearly 
that the energy and ardour of his manner had gone: down te: 
freezing point. There had been no fuel to keep up his-warmth. 
He addressed himself in vain to one with questions. about 
Priestley, Watt, or Murdoch; in vain, turning to another, he: 
dwelled, with a good deal of the phraseology of moderna .poli- 
tical economy, on the effect of the last advances of our manu- 
factures ; he threw many aspark amongst the most combustible: 
“news of the day ;” but, after smoking and even burning very, 
pleasantly, for a while, they went out again.. He seemed; in- 
deed, delighted with the affability and politeness, not to say 
cordiality, that had marked his reception; he acknowledged: 
with unteigned sincerity and. gratitude the kind and gentle- 
manly deportment he had experienced from the company, and: 
declared himself highly amused with this visit: yet, notwith-. 
standing all his assurances, I felt doubtful; for this, 1 saw it, 
too clearly, was evidently not the realization of his bea ideal of 
a coffee-house. . 5 hts satwedl ps 

‘*‘A propos,” said T to myself, a thought crossing. my mind ; 
“ ] have it. The news-room is the place, doubtless, for this, 
traveller in search of mentality,” and thither I took - him. The 
appearance of the room, with its conveniences for newsmongers, 
seemed greatly to please him, and the inward satisfaction that 
spoke from his looks, as: he.took a seat at.a table, occupied 
already by three. subscribers, was a fair indication of our-hav- 
ing at last dropped our anchors in the wished-for El dorado of 
intelligence. Of intelligence there was indeed an ample store, 
for, besides a large assortment of English papers, French and. 
German journals were scattered .about copiously, and ! could 
not help feeling somewhat proud. of an establishment, which, 
to judge from my friend’s astonishment, was planned on.a far 
larger scale than any he had ever.seen.,.. Alas! 4 forgot that 
all the talent of the highly respectable and distinguished sub- 
scribers must prove unavailing in.a place which, being:sacred: 
to mum intelligence, has, naturally.enough, “‘ silence profound” 
for its presiding genius, while my bore of a companion, yearn- 
ing after communion “ with the living spirit that dwells. within: 
us,” would not rest satisfied with anything short of a:regular; 
‘* talk” about ‘‘ the philologist and the poet, the merchant and. 
the manufacturer, the Dalton’s and the. Davy’s,” as he had:t, 
and the like. Be 
_ Not to appear intruding, by beginning, rather than joining 
a conversation which * **, in his innocence, expected every. 
moment to begin, he took up the Constitutionel, anxiously waits, 
ing for the note of preparation for some harmonious piece of 
chit-chat. But, excepting an occasional sneeze, the moving of 
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a chair, a throat-clearing hem or the rustling of a paper, no 
symptoms of life were perceptible, and whichever way he 
looked or directed his wakeful ear, it was, not total silence, in- 
deed, but rather “ silence audible’* that reigned, to his utter 
consternation. 

The good-humoured phiz of his neighbour, who, to all ap- 
pearance, was a genuine scion of John Bull, encouraging him 
at last, “to pop the question” conversational, he addressed 
him politely with an observation respecting the corn-laws. 

“‘ Sir ?” said his neighbour, looking up for a moment, with a 
half-wondering, half-displeased look, immediately resuming 
his paper. 

“IT merely requested your kind opinion respecting the mea- 
sures likely to be taken, in the present Session of Parliament, 
concerning the corn-laws,” continued my friend. __ 

“Sir?” repeated the anxious news-reader, in his former 
manner, accompanied by a turn to the right about, which gave 
my friend an opportunity of surveying the ‘fair proportions 
of his neighbour’s back. ; ; 

Attributing this reception of his colloquial offerings to his 
very indifferent pronunciation of the King’s English, my pro- 
tegé apologized most politely for his foreign accent, and re- 
peated his question. | 

‘‘This is a reading room, Sir,” said the member, rather 
warmly, with a stern glance over his left shoulder, ‘‘ and nota 
talking room.” 

This was a poser, indeed, for my tedious wanderer. Fully 
aware now, though, thanks to my thoughtlessness, too late, that 
_he had unintentionally infringed the regulations of a private 

establishment, he took his hat, and with a silent motion, some- 
what between a bow and a shrug of the shoulder, indicated his 
desire to leave this temple devoted to social solitude+ and men- 
tal fare, served up in printer’s ink. 

W hat next?—this had been the ultima thule of all my hopes; 
here at least had I, another Sinbad, flattered myself of getting 
rid of my burdensome companion. But, no, it was all in vain. 
My thoughts, as I complimented him out of the room, began 
to revert to my aunt-and her-fireside, as the ne plus ultra of: 
our fruitless tour;—and yet an involuntary dread came over — 
me at the idea of entering single-headed into a tete-a-tete with 
so obstinate a traveller in search of the mental perfection of 
England. Perhaps it was because I thought myself scarcely 
good enough for an ‘average sample” of my countrymen; or 


* When our friend gave us leave to use his diary, he had probably forgot his ad- 
venturous parody of the poet's ‘+ darkness visible.” We fear we do wrong in print-’ 
ing it, but cannot help ourselves. He is in London, and.to-morrow being publishing 
day, it is now out of our power to consult him.—Eb. 


_ ‘fF Another parody 5 vide our last note. We wish our friend were in Birming- 
kam.——Ep. < 
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it might be a small degree of vexation, arising from the humi- 
liating inference, deducible from my forlorn condition, ‘ that 
it looked as if a foreigner could possibly have an ungratified 
wish in this country,” a notion which my perfect contempt for 
every thing foreign never had allowed, and never would allow, 
to be reasonable. 

Luckily, on leaving the room, we met Mr. X. a gentleman 
who had spent several years amongst ‘‘ the livers out of Bri- 
tain,” on a continental tour, and who, to his acquaintance with 
several languages, adds a very respectable stoek of general in- 
formation. I made him exchange introductory bows with my 
ward pro tempore, and then candidly unfolded to him the woful 
tale of the calamitous difficulties I had encountered. 

He smiled knowingly, and requested us politely to adjourn 
to his house; we accepted his offer, and felt ourselves soon, by’ 
the charm of his au fait-manner, perfectly at home. 

“‘It seems,” said X. addressing the tourist, ‘‘ that you have 
been misled, by the hope of finding in Birmingham one of those 
delightful places of public resort, whieh are to be found in all 
large, and in most small towns, on the continent; and where, 
regardless of caste, nation, or ceremonial, save that of good 
manners, men of education and talent, spend an hour or two in 
the evening. Strange as it may appear to you, there is, strictly 
speaking, no such rendezvous in this town, notwithstanding its 
120,000 inhabitants, and its commercial importance. England: 
may justly boast of the refinement of her private circles and of 
the tone that characterises the society of her middle and higher 
classes. In these you would find all, and more than you de- 
sire, had you access to them; but unfortunately it is a matter 
of much difficulty and time to secure admission into good pri- 
vate society. Hence the want of clubs to enliven our inter- 
course. My long residence abroad makes this want a subject 
of regret to me, because I have had time to learn to appreciate 
their value, and because it is solely to the unreserved commu- 
nication with literati, artists, philosophers, &c. which I saw 
immediately at my command in every place I visited abroad,. 
that I owe what little knowledge I possess of the language, the 
manners, the literature, and the arts of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Weare naturally under greater restraints in England, in 
social respects, because our political liberty, which makes all 
equal, would lead the less cultivated part of society to presume 
on its privileges, and, when furnished with the master-key to 
all places of public entertainment, money, to let itself in where 
education and refinement have drawn a separating line between 
the different classes of the community, were it not for the: 
bolts and bars of these very restraints, which are absolutely 
necessary, though, to a foreigner, they may at first sight 
appear’— | | 

** Paradoxical, certainly,” exclaimed Sinbad, ‘and I con- 
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fess myself to have been little prepared for them. Is it possi- 
ble, then, that the most enlightened, the most refined, the most 
unshackled people in Europe, can be under the influence of 
suchia re-action, from their very privileges ; that their liberty 
should forge fetters for their social independence?” »Pausing 
fora mement,‘‘you will excuse this interruption,” he continued, 
‘<but the ardour with which | have devoted myself, at a dis- 
tance, to the study of your admirable constitution, had caused 
me entirely to overlook this, I now find, unavoidable conse- 
quence of your liberty. And yet, I feel it difficult to part with 
the flattering impression that your inestimable political advan- 
tages must tend to produce corresponding facilities for social 
intercouraes Else,” he added with a smile, <¢ |] should almost 
be slave enough to be tempted to say, ‘ you could have better 
spared a better’ state of things. But, again, l-beg your pardon. | 
The reason, then, why people of education mix less freely here 
than abroad, is the fear. of pollution ! {ies 

‘‘And yet it is not this alone,” said X ; ‘¢ other causes unite 
with this, A sort of hereditary feeling, called ‘a ‘sense of 
propriety,’ which, however, is but seldom submitted to the test 
of reflection, or common sense, exercises so. universal an influ- 
ence that it has become the common law of action, and that to 
conform to it is now a duty acknowledged, and enforced as 
such, by the cara-sposas of dutiful husbands, the mothers and 
Sisters of young gentlemen, and, in fine, by that very sage, 
though sometimes rather too dictatorial, not to say injuld rekonss 
tribunal, public opinion,” 

61 acknowledge myself your debtor,” exclaimed my teaze, 
‘¢ for this lucid explanation of the obstacles that oppose them-. 
selves, in this country, to social,freedom:on the continental 
plan. Still, I beg to observe that these stumbling-blocks are 
by no means insuperable. What can hinder those ‘Who delight 
in sprightly, polished and instructive conversation, from form- 
ing associations or clubs, closed to all intruders, where students 
of physics and metaphysics, artists and admirers of works of 
art, linguists and mathematicians, writers and readers, might 
bestow, and receive, amusement and information once or twice 
a week? Could not such a union be. placed both above con- 
tamination ‘ from the vulgar herd’ and the inuendoes of scan- 
dal-mongers? Did Johnson and Goldsmith think it beneath: 
their dignity to meet their friends at a tavern? Would not, 
in fact, a society of this kind be as unobjectionable in its for- 
mation, as the most select private party, while it would offer 
the additional advantages of being less formal, less ex Beenie 
and more varied in its power to. interest?” 

Remembering to have witnessed the decline and fall oes the 
society for literary and scientific improvement in this town, 
of which I had been a member, I thought myself competent to 
‘‘ put in some claim” for judgment in “these matters, and thus 
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boldly denied its practicability, elucidating my position with 
the mathematical dictum: ‘*The proof of the pudding,” &c. 
but X. silenced me. 

«That society,” he said, * fell a sacrifice to its ambition, nor 
has the scheme of your foreign friend any resemblance to its 
constitution. He contemplates a meeting of social men, who, 
disclaisiing all intention of subjecting themselves to periodical 
tasks, set down for them from philosophical or scientific 
primers, delight in the company of congenial spirits, and, un- 
awed by a multiplicity of rules, are guided solely by the laws of 
courtesy and good fellowship. A few regulations, such as, for 
instance, the appointment of a president for the evening, would 
suffice for all the purposes of such an assembly. Indeed,” he 
added significantly, ‘‘it is evident, that this kind of conver- 
sazione is not only desirable, for the end, that ‘ philosophy in 
sport’ may be ‘ made science in earnest,’ with those who sport 
philosophy and science in a small way, for pleasure’s sake, but 
absolutely necessary, lest the ‘ educated classes’ be driven from 
the van to the rear on the world’s ‘ march of intellect,’ by our 
sturdy sons of Vulcan, whom the Mechanics’ Institution and 
other schools are drilling for the field of knowledge; and 
whatever contempt and supreme ridicule gentlemen amateur- 
philosophers may evince towards this motley regiment of re- 
cruits, leading the way with discordant penny-trumpets, I 
would warn them to hold themselves prepared, for a general 
review, where impartiality will call the muster-roll, and public 
opinion, occupying her proper sphere, promote according to 
merit, caring very little whether her reward fall to the lot of 


a shop-apron or a fashionable Stultz-surtout.” ue nf 33) 
; t A te dina 

(Thus far our extract. We confess that the topic discussed interested | 
us, and that we were struck with the pungency of X.’s last remark. Nay, b 


we will be candid enough to admit; that we were almost won over to the 
opinion of our friend’s “‘ teaze,” and that. we are willing to offer ourselves 
as the medium through which a club, on this model, may be established, 
should this literary suggestion make other converts besides ourselves.— 
Our publisher, Mr. Drake, informs us, that he will with pleasure collect 


the names of those who may be inclined to form its nucleus or parent- 
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(A gentleman, with whom we had talked over this subject, has favoured 
us with some remarks, which we subjoin. Our humourous and intel- 
ligent friend, whose secret thoughts on Clubs we have copied for the 
amusement of our readers, seems to dread ‘a task ;’ and we are ourselves 
fearful that the establishment of a Literary and Scientific Institution 

‘would make too great a demand on the time and purse, to be generally 
acceptable. Might nat a Literary Institution however eventually spring 
out of such-a Club, and be carried on in conjunction with it?—Ep.) ~ 
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To the Editor of ‘*The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Birmingham, February 4, 1828. 


_ S§1r,—It is with great pleasure that I have witnessed the suc- 

cessful establishment of a Mechanics’ Institute in this my na- 
tive town, and perceive that the present generation do not wish 
entirely to lose the reputation earned by their fathers, of being 
among the first to provide for the instruction of the working 
classes. 

But at the same time I am sorry to observe they are becom- 

ing rather lukewarm in their own improvement, and I fear they 
will be found very inferior to what. the same class were a few 
years ago. The difference may be very visible to those whose 
age has given them the opportunity of comparing the intellec- 
tual acquirements of the young tradesman of the last (when 
there were some societies for mutual improvement) with that of 
the present generation. I think it is natural, that without emu- 
lation, without the opportunity of comparing our own acquisi- 
tions with those of our equals, and the difficulty of obtaining 
direction and assistance in the pursuit of scientific knowledge, 
to persons of moderate incomes, we should degenerate. And 
unless we take some measures to enable us to keep up with the 
grand march of intellect, as it is called in this military age, I 
fear we shall be left far in the rear. 
_ There is another deficiency which many others as well as 
myself have severely felt. The means of rational amusement 
in the hours of relaxation from: business. Ifa young man has 
but few connexions, some leisure, and no particular object of 
pursuit, there is a probability that his time will be wasted either 
at the tavern or the theatre, if not at worse places. That fre- 
quenting these places of amusement too often leads to company 
and expenses quite above the means of young professional men, 
tradesmen and clerks, the list of bankrupts, and the number of 
delinquents in the other classes, too plainly prove; and even if 
they avoid the grosser crimes which bring them before the pub- 
lic tribunals of their country, it is to be feared that there are few 
who have sufficient strength of mind to resist all the allurements 
of vice, and escape with their moral character wholly uncon- 
taminated. | | : 

There is an attempt to supply this desideratum in London, by 
the establishment of two societies, viz. the Western and City 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, where persons for a mode- 
rate subscription may have instruction, amusement, and good 
society. They have been liberally encouraged by some of the 
most respectable Bankers and Merchants, who see that by pro- 
viding for the inteLiectual improvement and rational employment 
of their clerks anu dependents, they are also providing for the 
safety of. their own wealth; that their business will be better 
attended to, and that there is much less probability of their being 
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defrauded by one who occupies his spare time in the lecture or 
class room, than by one who spends it at the theatre or the 
gaming table. 

As these societies have been found to succeed, and are now 
I believe, in a flourishing state, some of your readers may like 
to know the principles on which they have acted, and I will give 
you an outline of their plans by a short extract from the laws of 
the Western Institution. 


OBJECT OF THE INSTITUTION. 


“« The object proposed to be obtained is the diffusion of useful knowledge 

among persons engaged in professional and commercial pursuits. 
MEANS OF OBTAINING THIS OBJECT. 

1.—The association of the above classes and the payment of an annual 
or half-yearly sum by each. 1 gia 

2.—By obtaining donations of money, books, specimens, models, and 
apparatus. 3 

3.—The formation of a library of reference, and ultimately of -circula 
tion, with rgoms for reading vat conversation. 

4.—The formation of classes, for the acquisition of the languages and 
the sciences. i 

5.—The delivery of lectures on the most interesting and important-sub- 
jects in literature and science, such as history, mathematics, political, eco« 
nomy, and natural and moral philosophy.” 


These are the objects and plans of both the societies, and I 
think it would be useless for me to enlarge on the benefit such 
a one would be to a town like this, wheriltthe most trivial pro- 
ductions require a degree of scientific knowledge, in both mas- 
ter and man, which is not so absolutely necessary in some other 
of our staple manufactures. | | 

Should any of your readers think this worth attention, I shall 
be happy to meet them, to consider of the best means, for 
carrying the plan into execution; and will leave with your Pub- 
lisher a copy of the laws and of the second half-yearly report 
of the Western Institution, for the perusal of any of your friends, 
who may feel interested in the subject. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, your obedient Servant, 


ARTHUR MATTHEWS. 


bot nits 
REVIEW OF MR. FIELD’S LIFE OF DR. PARR. | 
(Continued from Page 128.) 


WHILE “ head assistant of Harrow School,” Dr. Parr did not 
neglect to unite his own improvement with that of the pupils 
under his tuition. On this subject his biographer observes— 

_ Dr. Parr was still ardent and incessant in his own studies. These, 
besides occupying the short intervals of leisure occurring in the day, usually 
commenced with more serious deliberation in the evening, and were fre- 
quently continued to a late hour of the night. He now extended to a 
wider range his classical readings, and diyed with deeper researches inte 

Y 


at. 
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the treasures of philological lore, contained in the writings of commentators 
and critics, ancient and modern. He perused with continued and in- 
creased attention the works of the great metaphysical writers, and entered, 
for the first time, into the vast field of theology; the whole compass of 
which he afterwards traversed with the bold step, the searching eye, and 
the impartial spirit of an honest, an ardent, and a fearless inquirer after 
truth. It must be owned, however, that the truth which he discovered 
for himself, he did not always feel the obligation of avowing, for the bene- 
fit of others.” - 


It was at this period of Dr. Parr’s life, that he imbibed those 
Fouical principles, which usually bear the designation of 
iberal, and sometimes even of democratic; whatever honour 
these might reflect on the heart of their possessor, they were 
perhaps the principal barrier in the way of the Doctoyr’s exalt- 
ation to the Episcopal bench, a promotion which was certainly 
at all times the object of his highest ambition, and sometimes 
of his hopes also.—In reference to this trait in Dr. Parr’s cha- 
racter, Mr. Field tellsus,— =~ 

“Tt is mentioned in the ‘ Memoirs of his own life,’ by Mr. Maurice, 
the author of ‘ Indian Antiquities,’ who was himself a pupil of Dr. Parr, 


that the democratic spirit prevailed at this period in Harrow School ; 
though, as he he amie ‘to no culpable extent ;’ and he traces the 


cause of it to the admiralite lessons so zealously inculcated on the young 
scholars, in the course of their classieal studies. For who could help, as 
he well remarks, catching something of that love of freedom, and hate of 
tyranny, which breathes with such high and glowing spirit in all the great 
orators, poets, and historians of Greece and Rome-when these writings 
were explained, and those grand swelling sentiments of liberty enforced, 
by the learning, the argument, and the eloquence of the master of Harrow P 
To such early and powerful influence, acting on young and ingenuous 
minds, may undoubtedly be ascribed, in no small degree, that devotedness 
to freedom, and that attachment to popular rights, which marked so ho- 
nourably the character of Dr. Parr, and his distinguished friend Sir Wm. 
Jones, especially in times, unhappily, too remarkable for corrupt subser- 
viency to power, and for the meanest political sycophancy.” 

Although such principles as those were by no means likely 
ever to conduct their votary to Canterbury, Dr. Parr did not 
lose sight of the sacred profession, on which his early choice 
had been fixed, and to which his more matured wishes had 
been constantly directed. Having for some time entertained 
serious thoughts of entering into holy orders, at Christmas, 
1769, he applied for ordination, and received it from the hands 
of Dr. Terry, Bishop of London.- He immediately commenced 
his ministerial services at Willesden and Kingsbury, two neigh- 
bouring parishes in Middlesex, to the curacy of which he had 
been appointed by the incumbent, the Rev. Moses Wight. 
But the inconvenient distance of these places, five or six miles 
from Harrow, obliged him to relinquish the engagement, so 
early as the Easter of 1770. : 
~ Jn 1771 Dr. Sumner, the excellent master of Harrow School, 
and ‘‘ the beloved friend, instructor, and guide” of Dr. Parr, 
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suddenly paid the debt of nature; on which event, the latter 
immediately became a candidate for the vacant chair; and as 
a necessary qualification for that office, in conformity with 
“the statutes of its founder,” he obtained per literas regias the 
degree of Master of Arts from the University of Cambridge ; 
in addition to which, though only in the 25th year of his age, 
he *‘ covered his head with that large obumbrating wig, which 
has so often been held up to public notice, and sometimes to 
public ridicule.” This venerable appendage, accompanied with 
a corresponding alteration in his ecclesiastical habiliments, 
advanced Dr. Parr’s general aspect 10 to 15 years beyond his 
age; aresult contemplated as a powerful auxiliary to his claims 
on the mastership of Harrow.* 

Great exertions accompanied with sanguine hopes, were now 
made by Dr. Parr and his friends for the attainment of the 
desired object; but here he was destined to experience another 
of those mortifying disappointments which so often frustrate 
the best constructed plans of human prosperity; for notwith- 
standing ‘‘all his powerful claims, some secret preponderating 
influence decided the choice of the governors in favour of the 
Rev. Benjamin Heath, late assistant at Eton School.” 

That this second disappointment did not sit very easy on the 
mind of Dr. Parr may be readily anticipated; quoting one of 
his pupils, Mr. Field observes upon it :— 

«It is difficult to describe,” says another of his pupils, “the anguish 
of his honest and ingenuous mind, when he was thus forcibly driven from 
the place in which he had drawn his first breath—in which he had re- 
ceived his earliest education—in which he had formed the most endearing 
connexions, and in which he had faithfully discharged the most important 
duties.” } 

‘But if severely disappointed,” adds the biographer, ‘he 
was not greatly discouraged ; and from momentary depression 
of spirits he was soon aroused and animated to greater exer- 
tions. Some plan for his future subsistence became necessary ; 
and after no long deliberation the following was adopted.” _ 

That plan was no other than an indignant resignation of his 
situation as first assistant at Harrow, and the establishment of 


“ The following humourous story was often told by Mr. Lytton. The three 
masters, Dr. Parr, Mr. Wadeson, and Mr. Roderick, who participated largely in 
Dr. Sumner’s admiration of Tom Jones, determined to pay a visit one holyday to the 
house, the Hercules Pillars, in Piccadilly, in which the author of that amusing work 
used to spend his convivial evenings. Thither, accordingly they went; and there 
they partook of a jovial supper, and drank many a bumper to the great classical 
novelist. At length, the hour growing late, the bell was rung for the chambermaid, 
who soon appeared, and, as it was winter, with a pan of coals. Mr. Wadeson, as 
being the oldest person, naturally arose to follow her. ‘* No! Sir,” said she, curt- 
seying respectfully, and casting a side glance towards the gentleman in the large 
wig—‘* I hope I know my manners better than that, too; being taught to respect 
age, I must attend that gentleman first.” A loud laugh followed ; and the gentle- 
man in the great wig, availing himself of the precedence thus granted, retired first 
to his dormitory. 
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arival school at the neighbouring village of Stanmore; which 
he opened:on the 14th of October,1771. To this seminary 
‘Dr. Parr was followed by so large a number as forty of lis” 
former scholars,” from Harrow, “the flower of that school in 
the zenith of its glory.” But the Doctor’s triumph did not cease 
with even that display of attachment; for ‘‘ the second assist- 
ant of the late Dr. Sumner, the Rev. David Roderick, though 
earnestly solicited to remain at Harrow, and fill up the vacant 
place of head assistant under the new master,” ‘resisted all 
their entreaties, ‘and followed the fortunes of his friend,” and 
the forty seceding scholars, to Stanmore, where he was most 
cordially received by Dr. Parr, as his head assistant in the 
school.* 

Were we disposed to repose any faith in the science of astro- 
logy, we might imagine some erratic planet of malignant aspect 
had presided over the fate of Dr. Parr’s early schemes, and 
had predestinated him to share the experience of terrestrial 
mutability, with the late Mr. Canning, of whom a Sirmingham 
Poet lately sang— | 


“* He saw, that, Times and all things moving round, 
No rest except in motion could be found ;’T 


For although Stanmore School was opened under the most 
favourable circumstances, was then mostrespectably patronised, 
and according to Mr. Field’s account of it, admirably well con- 
ducted, not only in the plan of its studies, and the discipline 
of the school; but also with the kindest attention to the morals 
and health of the students, and their rational amusements in 
hours of relaxation,t—yet its duration was short. In about 


.* After a very high, and we doubt not a well-merited eulogium on Mr. Roderick’s 
- character (who it appears is still living,) accompanied with a noble testimonial to the 
same effect, extracted from Dr. Parr’s “+ last will,’”—Mr. Field justly remarks that 
‘+ It is a fact too notorious not to be confessed, and'too injurious to the best interests 
of the country not to be deplored, that far other considerations than those of desert 
bear sway in the distribution of ecclesiastical honours and rewards.” . We are sorry 
to say, that matter of fact too strongly confirms the truth of this censure. 

+ We are aware that in quoting these lines, we are literally ** taking a harmless 
Bull by the horns ;” yet, as he is composed only of papér and ink, there is little 
danger of his goring an associate of the same frail materials. 

+ Many pleasing instances of the Doctor’s affability and condescension on such | 
occasions are recorded by Mr. F. of which our limits preclude the introduction here. 
One or two however may be admitted. Calling one day unexpectedly at Leam, the 
residence of Mr. Field, who is also an instructor of youth, he of choice, dined with 
Ms. F.’s pupils. ‘* Almost as soon as he was seated in the midst of the youthful 
company, he began to take some kind notice of each, as each caught hiseye. ‘¢ Where 
do you come from ?’ was the first question addressed to every one ; and the answer 
returned was sure to suggest some further inquiry. To one who came from Banbury, 
he talked of the battle of Edge Hill; and to another, who came from Market Bos- 
worth, of that ‘ bloody strife,’ by which one King lost, and another gained, a crown. 
Toa third, who said he came from Birmingham, ‘I suppose,’ replied he, ‘ you 
mean Brom-wych-am. Perhaps,’ continucd he, * you do not know the derivation, 
or signification ofthe word ?—but I do.” And then he explained the first syllable to 
mean the name of a small tree, to which the neighbouring soil is favourable ; the 
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five years from its commencement, the Doctor felt himself 
obliged to relinquish it; the principal causes of which appear 
to have been its proximity to the more: ancient establishment 
at Harrow, then under the excellent government of Dr. Heath, 
and a consequent deficiency of funds, as well as patronage, to 
support a rival school, at so short a distance. 

- The dissolution of the establishment at Stanmore, was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Parr’s removal to Norwich, in 1779. His bio- 
grapher informs us, in reference to this appointment,— 


« August 1, 1778, at a full court of mayoralty, the Rev. Samuel Parr, 
A.M. was elected Master of the grammar-scliool of Norwich, on the foun- 
dation of Edward VI.” and early in the following year he fixed his resi- 
dence in that city. Though so often disappointed in his views, he was 
still unbroken in his spirit; and though not encouraged in his labours as 
a teacher by public patronage, yet he once more resumed them, with un- 
diminished ardour and with renovated hepe. He intreduced into the 
school some considerable improvements in the plan of instruction, and in 
the rules of discipline; and he had the happiness to receive under his 
charge several young persons, who afterwards appeared with distinction in 
the literary or political world. Of these some: notice will be taken here- 

‘after. - In consequence of the strong recommendations of Dr. Parr, his late 
pupil, the Rev. William Beloe, whose name has already appeared, though 
not very honourably, in these pages, was chosen second master.” 


flere Dr. Parr appeared to be more agreeably situated, than 
at Stanmore,— 


«¢ Many circumstances there were, especially those of pleasant, and, in 
no common degree, enlightened society, which rendered his situation at 
Norwich very agreeable to Dr. Parr ; but among these it must now be told, 
the means of acquiring affluence, or even an easy independence, cannot be 
enumerated. ‘lhe great expenses of frequent removals, and perhaps inat- 


second, a steep declivity, such as that near the ¢ high-street,” the site of the original 
town ; and the third, a home or dweiling-place; i.e. a town on a hill abounding 
with broom. . Another boy being mentioned as the grandson of Dr. Doddridge, he 
called for him, gazed upon him for some moments with evident delight 5; then taking 
his hand between his own, whispered a kind of benediction, and, with a benignant 
smile, and a tone of aifectionate fervour, said, * Be a good scholar, and, above all, 
be a good man ;” and, alluding to his grandfather, added, ‘ He was a good man, and 
a good scholar.” That the Dr. was equally agreeable with his own pupils appears 
evident, for ‘it is mentioned by Mr. Maurice, that Dr. Parr was accustomed to give 
to his senior pupils frequent invitations to join his own social literary parties.” ‘ When 
engaged in our lessons,’ says another of his pupils, Mr. Hargrave, ‘he assumed a 
magisterial gravity of manner; but, at other times, he conversed with us as friends, 
and frequently entertained us with the most amusing anecdotes.’ Referring to the 
gymnastic exercises of the pupils both at Stanmore and Leam, Mr. F. gives us a pe= 
culiar traitin Dr. Parr’s character. But there is one kind of personal contest, with 
respect to which the writer and his illustrious friend could not agree. He was the 
admirer and the advocate, which the writer is not, of pugilistic encounters among 
boys; and these he defended by the usual arguments, as the exercise cf 2 manly and 
useful art, calculated to inspire firmness and fortitude, and to furnish the means of 
defence against violence and insult. Jt was amusing to hear him speak of the tacit 
agreement which subsisted, he said, between himself and his pupils at Stanmore, 
that all their battles should be fought on a certain spot, of which be commanded a 
full view from his private room ; as thus he could see, without being seen, and enjoy 
the sport, without endangering the loss of his dignity,” 
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tention to the due management of his pecuniary concerns, contributed, 
with the want of public support, to impoverish him; and the writer has 
often heard him feelingly describe the difficulties to which in this part of 
his life he was. sometimes reduced. Soon after his settlement at Norwich, 
with the duties of the school Dr. Parr united those of the sacred office ; 
and, as Curate to the Rev. William Tapps, he served the Churches of St. 
George’s Colgate and St. Saviour. He now occasionally delivered discour- 
ses, carefully composed ; and in these, it is said, he sometimes soared above 
the level of the common apprehension. But more frequently he adopted 
his former and happier method of addressing his audience, without the 
preparation of writing; and he usually selected for his subject some diffi- 
cult passage of Scripture, which it was his wish to explain ; or some inte- 
resting event, or striking declaration, or important admonition, in the les- 
son, or gospel, or epistle, from which it was his aim to draw whatever 
moral or religious instruction it might be intended or fitted to afford. But 
these useful services in the Church, his other pressing engagements did not 
allow him to continue much longer than a year.” 


Respecting the Doctor obtaining his degree of LL.D. rather 
than that of D.D. which, in many points of view, might have 
been preferable, Mr. F. informs us,—. 


<< As the course of his academical studies had been abruptly terminated 
by the hard necessity of leaving Cambridge, Dr. Parr could not regularly 
proceed to the degree of A.B. Onan important occasion (viz. on his appli- 
cation for the mastership of Harrow School,) he had been made A.M. by 
royal mandate; and now, aspiring to the honour of a doctor’s degree, he 
diverted, in opposition to the advice of his former tutor, Mr. Hubbard, 
from the line of divinity to that of law—as admitting of more expeditious 
proceedings—and at the commencement of 1781, he obtained the degree 
of LL.D. ‘ 

‘¢On this occasion he delivered, in the law-schools, before crowded 
audiences, two theses; of which the subject of the first was, Hwres ex de= 
licto defuncti non tenetur ; and of the second, Jus interpretandi leges pri= 
vatis, perinde ac principi, constut. In the former of these, after having 
offered a tribute of due respect to the memory of the late Hon. Charles 
Yorke, he strenuously opposed the doctrine of that celebrated lawyer, laid 
down in his bock upon ‘the law of forfeiture ;’ and denied the authority 
of those passages which were quoted from the correspondence of Cicero 
and Brutus ; because, as he affirmed, after that learned and sagacious critic 
Markland, the correspondence itself is not genuine. ‘The sameliberal and 
enlightened views of the natural and social rights of man pervaded the 
latter, as well as the former theses; and in both were displayed such 
strength of reasoning and power of language, such accurate knowledge of 
historical facts, and such clear comprehension of legal principles bearing 
on the questions, that the whole audience listened with fixed and delighted 
attention. ‘The professor of law himself, Dr. Halifax, afterwards Bishop 
of St. Asaph, was so struck with the uncommon excellence of these com- 
positions, as to make it his particular request that they should be given to. 
the public ; but with that request, Dr. Parr could not be persuaded ta 
comply. Inthe course of the disputations, also, usual upon such occasions, 
it excited general surprise to observe in him, who had been so short a time 
resident in the university, that acuteness of discrimination, and that 
promptness of reply, which would have done honour to one well practised 
in the logical forms of academical exercises. 
~ “Tn the year 1780 Dr. Parr obtained his first preferment, for which, 
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it is seareely necessary to say, he was indebted, not to public patronage, 
but to private friendship. This was the rectory of Asterby, in Lincoln- 
shire, to which he was presented by Jane Lady ‘Trafford, in return for his 
care and fidelity in the discharge of his trust, as the preceptor of her only 
son, Sigismund Trafford Southwell, Esq. of Norfolk ; to whom he was 
sincerely and devotedly attached through life, and of whom, in the solemn 

contemplation of death, bequeathing to him a sthall memorial of himself, 
’ he speaks in terms of affection and gratitude, ‘as his much esteemed pupil, 
friend, and patron.’ This first preferment—from which, after the stipend 
to his curate and other necessary expenses were paid, he never derived 
more than £36 per annum—was followed, in 1783, by another and a better, 
for which he was again indebted to the same kind patroness, in the perpe- 
tual curacy of Hatton, worth about £100 a year. He was advised and en- 
treated by his diocesan, Bishop Thurlow, still to retain the living of As~ 
terby ; but he chose to resign it in favour of his curate, the Rev. Mr. 
Fowler, of Horncastle, who had no other preferment ; upon whom, at his 
particular request, Lady Trafford was pleased to confer it ; and who, by 
an allotment of land under an enclosure act, in lieu of tithes, found it 
much more valuable to himself than it had ever been to his predecessor.” 

(To be continued.) fect 


. a Lie A 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF MANGEL WURZEL. 
To the Editor of ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Sir,—Having, in a former communication, recommended 
Mangel Wurzel as winter food for milking cows (and in my es- 
timation there is no better, nor do I know of any that will pro- 
duce so much miik at the same expense,) I shall now offer a 
few remarks on the methods of growing it, together with my own 
practice in the cultivation of it. 

The same preparation of the soil as is very generally given for 
turnips, may be adopted with an almost certainty of success. 
‘Some growers assert that it is subject to the destructive depre- 
dations of the turnip beetle, and this [ am not prepared to deny; 
it is at present suflicient for me to say that I have never seen an 
instance of Mangel Wurzel suffering by those destructive in- 
sects; and this I can say, that it suffers less from long continued 
drought than any other plant in general cultivation; the grub 
which proved so destructive to the crops of turnips which had 
escaped the fly in the summers of 1826 and 1827, though the 
Mangel Wurzel was attacked by hosts of them, did not mate- 
rially injure it. | Sige tt 
- To the sowing this seed broadcast, there are several objec- 
tions—as first, the unavoidable waste of seed. A man must be 
an experienced sower who could thus deliver less than 6lb. of 
seed per acre, whereas 1lb. of seed will be sufficient for an acre, 
if carefully dibbled upon ridges two feet apart, and the seeds 
put in at one foot apart from each other in the row. In this 
way about 22,000 seeds will be necessary, and there are about 
25,000 in a pound. Secondly, the difficulty of hoeing; Mangel 
Wurzel does not throw out a long top root, and though long 
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enough to support the plant in its upright position, it is not 
tough, isvery liable to injury from the hoer’s feet, and does not 
recover its erect position, if heavily trampled upon; besides 
which there are two and sometimes three plants from one seed, 
which must be separated by hand; its leaf is also of-a delicate 
texture, and does not recover from even a very slight injury, 
when at. the age at which the plants should be thinned and 
singled. Thirdly, the necessity for thinning or rather singling 
the plants which spring from the same grain in a very early 
stage of their growth ;—this operation could never be well per- 
formed on.a crop sowed broadcast, nor could the crop be kept | 
so clean from weeds, as when sowed on ridges. The principal 
objection to sowing upon ridges, is the extra time and labour 
when there is so much to be done with other grain; but this 
extra trouble is amply compensated for by a saving of time in 
the future operations of hoeing, and singling, which are done at 
less expense; the ground is better cleaned, and the Mangel 
Wurzel will rise in larger quantity, and of better quality. 

With regard to the period of sowing, the month of April is 
assuredly the best time; it has indeed been objected to, as being 
too soon, but.if the seed is good, the chance of a few plants run- 
ning to seed, carries but little weight with it when compared 
with the certainty of an inferior crop if sowed later; it must 
have time to mature itself, as it will not, like the Ruta Baga 
or Swede turnip, grow late in the autumn, nor will it stand the 
frost. é | 
--Every man who cultivates Mangel Wurzel should be par- 
ticularly cautious about the seed, and therefore ought to either 
grow it himself, or procure it from a grower, on whom he can 
depend; as it is very difficult, if not impossible to distinguish 
the good from the bad, the old from the new, or any one of the 
variations from the other; the white, the yellow, the pink, and 
the very deep red or crimson having all their external appear- 
ances so closely resembling each other, that I doubt whether 
any person, even of the longest experience and most discri- 
minating observation, could select one sort from another. The 
selecting of seed seems therefore out of the question, a know- 
ledge of the growth is the only certain source from which we 
can obtain a dependence on the quality. 

Some cultivators steep the seed a.considerable time before 
sowing, andit is probable that vegetation is accelerated by the 
practice ; but it lias this inconvenience, that the dropper finds 
it much more difficult to put only one seed in a hole when the 
seed has been steeped.* | | 

The method of sowing which I have hitherto practised, has 


- 


* If the difficulty here alluded to, arises from the adhesion of the seeds to each 
other, in consequence of their moisture, could they not be safely dried for a few hours 
on a cloth exposed to thesun and air, or gently rubbed with a soft towel ?—Eb. 
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been by a dibble so constructed that two holes at one foot apart, 
are made at once, and the dibble has a pointer for marking the 
distance. At every move of the dibbler, a woman or a girl follows 
the dibbler, dropping one seed in each hole, and this part of the 
work should be done very carefully on account of the after process 
of singling ;-a boy or girl follows with a garden rake and covers 
the seed; the hole made by the dibble should not be more than 
an inchdeep. The dibble in this way will employ two droppers, 
and if the coverer is expert and nimble, he will cover for both. 
The plants make their appearance above ground in about 14 
days, or from 14 to 20 days, according as the weather is favour- 
able or otherwise; they are very soon distinguishable from the 
surrounding weeds, if the ground is well prepared and in good 
order. By this method of sowing, the cultivator may easily 
ascertain the value of his crop with suflicient accuracy for any 
important purpose; for, when the roots are grown to the weight 
of 1lb. each, there will be 9 tons upon an acre, and so in pro- 
portion, exclusive of the tops, which when the roots are 7b. will 
frequently weigh from 3 to 4lb. making of themselves a very 
large produce of most excellent food for milking cows. The 
tops are cut and given to the cattle twice in the season by some, 
for after the first cutting, they grow again rapidly; but having 
never done this myself, I cannot say whether the practice is ad- 
vantageous or otherwise, but feel inclined to doubt the economy 
of it. I begin to fear that I have already made this article too 
Jong, but the subject is far from being exhausted, and shall be 
resumed (if acceptable) by, ~ Your humble Servant, 
January 12, 1828. WajPs 


(We shall always be happy to devote a portion of our columns to the in~ 


sertion of interesting articles upon every branch of agriculture ; which 
ranks among our greatest sources of national wealth. And hence we shall 
thankfully receive a continuation of our correspondent’s communications 
on this subject. Perhaps also he could favour us with a few observations 
on the superior advantages of using oxen in agricultural labour, in prefer= 
ence to horses, which we understand is very considerable. We likewise 
beg leave to ask him, whether, as the Mangel Wurzel plants are sown so 
far asunder, it might not.be practicable to set beans or dwarf cabbage be« 
tween them, without injury to the Mangel Wurzel.—Ep.) 
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WINTER FOOD FOR COWS. 


M. Chabert, the Director of the Veterinary School at Alfort, 
had a number of cows, which yielded 12 gallons of milk every 
day. In his publications on the subject, he observes, that cows 
fed in the winter upon dry substances give less milk than those 
which are kept upon a green diet, and also that their milk loses 
much of its quality. He published the following recipe, by the 
use of which his cows afforded him an equal quantity and qua- 
lity of milk during the winter as during the summer :—‘‘ Take 
a bushel of potatoes, break them while raw, place them in a 
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barrel standing upright, putting in successively a layer of pota- 
toes anda layer of bran, and a small quantity of yeast in the 
middle of the mass, which is thus left to ferment during a whole 
week, and when the vinous taste has pervaded the whole mix- 
ture, it is then given to the cows, who eat it greedily.” 


(Query—W ould not a little salt be advantageous ?—Ep.) ‘ 
rie 
ON PHRENOLOGY. 


To the Editor of ‘* The Birmingham Magazine.” 


S1r,—As Phrenvlogy has lately acquired considerable noto- 
riety in this town, by means of the lectures which have been 
delivered upon that subject at our Philosophical Institution, 
perhaps you will grant to one, who is ‘+ quoad phrenology” an 
infidel, an opportunity of stating, through the medium of your 
Magazine, some cf those objections to the system, which he 
has met with in his irregular studies. 

Experience taught, at a vel ry early period, that the brain is 
the instrument of the intellect; but this opinion soon became too 
simple for philosophers, who speedily substituted reasoning 
for observation, and, as a consequence, the most fantastic con- 
ceptions invaded the domain of facts. A spirit for system, a 
taste for subtilties, and a love of the marvellous, by degrees 
entered into physiology, and made it a tissue of fictions, a ro- 
mance almost unintelligible. ae organ of the animal body has, 
indeed, been studied with more zeal than the brain; and upon 
the functions, the mode of avon, and the uses of none, have 
more hypotheses, for the most part contradictory, been ha- 
zarded. 

The brain, however, being considered as the instrument of 
the intellect. it may be asked, is it a single organ, that is, ought 
we to consider it en masse as the centre of all sensation, of all 
thought, of all volition? Oris it rather divided into a certain 
number of departments, of which one or more may have the 
power of acting more or less independently of all the others ? 
In other words, i in forming a just and correct idea of the com- 
plete action of the intellectual powers, sbould the brain itself 
(regarding it as a whole) have less consideration than the dif- 
ferent parts of which it is composed, or rather of which it is 
said to be composed ? : 

It is the latter of these two hypotheses, that in which the 
brain is regarded as consisting of many distinct and independ- 
ent organs, on which Phrenology is based; Drs. Gall and 
Spurzieim however only giving a greater notoriety to the opi- 
nions of physicians who long since believed in the plurality of 
the cerebral organs; and being also the first who sought for 
the especial situation of each. The Phrenologists assert that 
there are many primitive or fandamental faculties of the mind, 
essentially distinct from each other, and inherent in certain por- 
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tions of the brain; they say, that each of these portions of the 
Brain is the organ, or source, or the visible condition (if such 
an expression may be allowed) of a particular faculty or pro- 
pensity ;—that varieties in these organs are the causes of varie- 
ties in character ;—and that the intensity of their action gives 
birth to the various passions. According to this doctrine, 
therefore, attention, perception, memory, judgment, are not 
real and absolute faculties, and cannot consequently have each 
a particular locality or organ; but they are simply the modes 
of action of each of the fundamental faculties. M. Georget 
asks, ‘* how do these primitive and distinct faculties commu- 
nicate with each other, so that several of them shall be simul- 
taneously in action, a thing that happens in our simplest intel- 
lectual operations? How do they acquire the knowledge pe- 
culiar to each? How, in fact, does it happen that there is but 
one feeling, but one consciousness of existence; when each of 
these portions of the intellectual power ought to have the 
feeling of its own individuality, ef its own consciousness, of. 
its own intelligence ?” ' 

Add to these difficulties, others which arise from the boun- 
daries of these distinct organs. Boundaries in the mass of the 
brain, whose substance is continuous throughout! It may be 
said, and certainly with truth, that the substance of the brain 
is heterogeneous ; nevertheless, in the first place, M. Gall has 
fixed the seat of the phrenological facuities only in one part of 
the brain, in the medullary fibre ;—and in the second place it 
may be observed that the kidneys are equally heterogeneous 
in their texture; but yet the different parts of the kidneys do 
net the less concur in the performance of one sole function. 

Objections increase as we goon. Without speaking of the 
little agreement that exists between M. Gall and M. Spurz- 
heim; the former, I think, acknowledging only 27 of the or- 
gans, whilst the latter admits 35 (?) of them; it is sufficient to 
examine, and without prejudice, any of the pretended facul- 
ties, to perceive at once that they are very complex, whilst a 
faculty (at least in the correct application of the term, as here 
used) ought to be simple. If, however, we admit the faculties 
of the Phrenologists to be real ones, what account can be given 
of the results of education, or of the remarkable effects of habit ? 
Who again does not see that the instinct of propagation, and 
the love of progeny, are simple modifications of one and the 
same’sentiment? The desire of self-preservation, variously 
modified or complicated, becomes, at one time, self-love, at 
another, the desire of domination. Can any one seriously ad- 
mit a fundamental difference between the love of glory and the 
love of authority ? The remembrance of persons, the remem- 
brance of things, the remembrance of words, where ts the true 
difference (phrenologically) between these? 

If the subject be regarded in a different point of view, new 
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difficulties, new doubts arise. Admitting, for an instant, the 
opinion of M. Gall with regard to the structure of the convo- 
lutions of the brain, although it is well known at the present 
day to be false, and to rest for the most part upon an erroneous 
theory of internal hydrocephalus ; admitting it however to be 
true, it will only add to the embarrassments of the Phrenolo- 
gist ;—for he must then attribute different faculties, esther to 
different portions in the length of a single fibre ;—or to diffe- 
rent portions in the length of bundles of the same fibres. To 
attribute diferent faculties to different portions of the same 
fibre, is really too flagrantly absurd. As well might we say 
that only one half of a mass of sulphate of lime should possess 
the properties peculiar to that substance; and that the other 
half should possess—not the properties of sulphate of lime, 
but those of sulphate of zinc, or of sulphate of magnesia. This 
certainly will not do; and we must therefore turn to the other 
alternative :—that different portions of the bundles of the same 
jibres possess different properties, or, in the language of the 
Phrenologists, are the organs of different faculties. And yet 
how CAN we believe that fibres of the same nature, which 
arise from the same source, which touch each other and are 
most intimately united throughout their whole course, should 
possess these different faculties?—Let a Metaphysician, /ess 
éimid than the Phrenologist, tear our intellect into a still greater 
number of fragments, and we shall soon be told that there is 
not a single fibre in the brain which is not charged with some 
especial function, which is not the organ of some especial fa- 
culty. Surely this cannot be the light that is to guide us in 
the study of psycology. As it would be absurd to attribute 
idiotism to large lips or to a prominent chin, merely because 
such features are often observed in idiots, so to me it seems no 
less absurd to place this or that degree of intellect in depend- 
ence upon a certain prominence of the brain or skull, merely be- 
cause sucha prominence may have been seen in some individuals 
possessing a particular grade of intelligence. Both the doc- 
trine of Lavater and that of Gall depend upon a petitio prin- 
cipii ; and both will meet with the same destiny. 

‘The very basis on which Phrenology rests, viz. that the dif- 
ferent faculties of the mind are exercised respectively by dif- 
ferent portions of the brain, has been by no means established. 
The most plausible arguments advanced in its favour, are drawn 
solely from analogy, at best but indifferent support. ‘‘ The 
utility of analogical deductions, as to what takes place in one 
department of nature, from our knowledge of what occurs in 
another, consists chiefly in their affording indications of what 
may possibly happen, and thus directing and stimulating our 
inquiries to the discovery of truth, by the legitimate road of 
observation and experiment.” To assume then the existence 
of such analogy as equivalent to a positive proof,:is evidently 
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a perversion of sound reasoning. In the animal body, the pre- 
paration of different substances is consigned to different glands 
of appropriate organization; but is this to. be received as 
proof that the operations of thought and the phenomena of the 
passions are the result of actions taking place in different por- 
tions of the brain? And, moreover, are these different por- 
tions of the brain to be considered as so many distinct organs, 
rather than as parts of one organ? Even if all analeg'y were 
on the side of Phrenology, such loose reasoning (if it can de- 
serve the name) would not entitle the system to much confi- 
dence; but when analogy can be brought equally in support of, 
and in opposition to any subject, it will prove nothing on either 
side. In defence of their doctrine of a plurality of organs, 
and, as a consequence, of a plurality of intellectual faculties, 
the Phrenologist presses into his service a false application of 
this princip!e, that one organ cannot at one and the same time 
accomplish several actions. But because we can see several 
distinct colours, do we find that it has been necessary that we 
should have a different optical apparatus for each? Does not 
the same eye enable us to see all colours? Does not the same 
ear enable us to hear all sounds? Where then can be the dif- 
ficulty in our believing that the same brain which enables us 
to conceive the idea of size, should also enable us to conceive 
the idea of form, or of weight? Where can be the necessity 
of having a distinct organ for each of these purpeses ? 

Drs. Gall and Spurzheim appeal very unhesitatingly to the 
anatomy of the brain, in support of their opinions. ‘They say, 
‘a physiological system of the brain would necessarily be false, 
were it in contradiction with its anatomical structure.” But 
the organization of the brain is so complex, and its structure 
and form so void of apparent adaptation to any purpose we 
can understand, that, unfortunately for Phrenology, it will 
suit nearly equally well, any physiological system, however 
wild, however extravagant. 

Phrenology has now acquired followers, and the adherents 
of the doctrine (leaving their theory, which they may perhaps 
consider as no longer in need of support) make their stand at 
present upon experience. Appealing to induction as the su- 
preme authority, they exclaim, ‘‘ cbservation shows that such 
and such forms of the head are the invariable concomitants of 
such and such predominant dispositions and faculties, and who, 
therefore, will dare to oppose ascertained facts?” Although 
opposition cannot be made successfully against facts; yet 
surely some doubts may be entertained concerning the reality 
of that on which so much is made to depend. Minds already 
prejudiced collect from experience only confirmation of their 
errors. It isnot necessary to deny thatthe Phrenologists ma 
have met with instances (it would be marvellous indeed if they 
had not), in which the characters of individuals agree with 
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their craniological indications. But how disposed are we all 
to disregard the exceptions (however numerous) to a precon- 
ceived rule, and to allow undue weight to every example that 
conforms to it! How willingly we repel the evidence that op- 
poses, how eagerly we catch at whatever strengthens our pre- 
viously formed notions! Besides, the neophyte need be under 
no embarrassment at meeting with a head exhibiting a particu-. . 
lar protuberance, although the corresponding faculty be defi- 
cient. Doubtless the facuity exists, although perhaps unknown 
to the person himself, and only waiting a proper opportunity 
for its being displayed. And if, on the contrary, he find a 
strongly marked faculty, without the corresponding eminence, 
he may still conclude that the organ does exist notwithstanding ; 
for the neighbouring organs may have pushed it aside, or have 
grown up around it, and so have concealed it from vulgar no- 
tice. Its uot being recognized can only be considered as a 
proof of want of skill in the observer ; no doubt it could easily 
be discovered by a true believer. A distinguished writer of 
this country, some of whose opinions upon this subject have 
been here given, might weil say that he would not employ ridi- 
cule against a system so vulnerable to its attacks, and which 
would have formed so admirable a subject for the wise men of 
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Too much of any thing is good for nothing.—English Proverb. 
Abnormis sapiens. —Hor. Lib. 2, Sat. ii. 3. 
Of plain goed sense, untutored in the schools. 
I see the right, and I approve it too; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. —Tute. 
ON DRESS. 


Ir astranger walks along the streets of this our town of Bir- 
mingham, if he attends our Theatre, or being more seriously dis- 
posed, if he shouid enter the Church or the Conventicle, he 
cannot fail to be impressed with the fact, that a taste for dress 
and outward show pervades all ranks, from Lady Button, the 
wife of the great manufacturer, of Shank House, down to Salt 
Betty, the spouse of the honest tallow-chandler, that keeps the 
shop in * * lane. Lady Button has her bonnet as big as acoal 
box, and so has Betty; her Ladyship’s daughters and sons are 
the pink of the fashion, and so are Betty’s. | 

I shall not stop to inquire minutely, whence this profusion has 
arisen; it may have proceeded from the cheapness, compared 
with former times, of the luxuries of life—from the refinements 
produced by national education, or from an instinctive emula- 
tion which prompts each individual to assume what is called ‘fa 
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respectable appearance,” or in other words, to seem in a better 
condition than he really is. 
iy aN necessary attention to neatness in attire, cannot be too 
highly commended, nor are we such enemies tocommerce as to 
wish to discountenance expensive and fashionable habiliments, 

when they can be procured with propriety, and where they are 
suitable to the station in life of the possessor; but we really 
think there should be some little difference between the dress 
of a barber’s apprentice and that of a gentleman of 40001. a- 
year. The ruinous consequences that have resulted from the 
gratification of a taste for extravagant dress, ought to induce 
caution in the most unthinking. It has been condemned by the 
wise and good of all ages-—-by Pagan as well as by Christian 
writers, and has been by both shown to be the precursor of the 
demoralization and downfall of states and empires. . 

CHOICE OF A’ PROFESSION. 

There are few things that require more serious deliberation 
in young people, and also in their parents, guardians, and 
friends, than the choice of a profession; and yet, from the light 
way in which it is in general settled, it might be supposed that 
it was a mere matter as to the young man’s present comfort, and 
not an affair on which depended his usefulness and success dur- 
ing his whole existence; and more than this, perhaps his good 
or ill conduct in life. In nine cases out of ten, the adjustment 
isa thing of chance, not dependent upon. the selection of the 
parents or the boy, but upon situations presenting themselves ; 
and thus youths are often placed in a business or profession, for 
which, perhaps, they have not the slightest inclination or ability. 

In some cases, tndeed, Master Jack is asked whether he will 
be a lawyer or a doctor, and the decision of childish whim, or 
caprice, is acted upon without consideration of the chances of 
his success, or his capacity for either. Master Jacky, therefore, 
becomes ‘‘ of the profession;” he struts and looks big, treats 
his former companions, who have not been quite ‘‘so lucky” as 
himself, with huge contempt—is admitted, and becomes a fine 
gentleman, with nothing to do, and with litthe means of sup- 
porting the character, but his wits. 

In order to insure to a young man success in the learned pro- 
fessions, not merely extraordinary labour and talent, and an 
extensive education, but vast and monied connexions, are re- 
quired. It isto be feared, that there are many deserving young 
men, whose prospects have been blighted, and whose hopes 
have been withered, by the prodigal vanity of their parents; in 
placing them in professions, already over-stocked with practi- 


tioners,* in which they never had the slightest chance of suc- 
ceeding. 


* No less than one hundred and nincty-seven persons have applied for admission 


to practice as attorneys, during the present term, in the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleasys—Aris’s Gazette, Nov, 12, 1827. 
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A wise parent having ascertained the bent of a child’s genius, 
will, if the cultivation of it be suitable and expedient, give him 
such an education, as is calculated to foster and cherish it—and 
thus whilst a boy is in reality the selector of the pursuit, which 
is to form the important business of his life, he is guided and 
directed in it, by his father’s wisdom and experience. 
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THE THIRD LETTER OF CHRISTIANUS. 
To the Editor of ** The Birmingham Magazine.” 


S1r,—Far from wishing either to shrink from the closest dis- 
cussion of the points at issue, or to misrepresent the principles 
of my opponent (whom for brevity I shall designate. by the ini- 
tals U. C.) I am not_only eager to enter into the marrow of the 
controversy, but anxious also to approximate as nearly as pos- 
sible, while guided by Divine Revelation, to a recgnciliation of 
my own principles, with his views of the doctrines under dis- 
cussion : for it is not for perpetuating dissention, but for ob- 
taining unanimity of sentiment that I write. Hence,if I have 
at all mistaken the nature or tendency of my friend’s principles, 
I shall feel happy in being set right, and led by him into a per- 
fect and correct understanding of the doctrines, generally em- 
braced by Unitarians. Nor can my preliminary observations, 
though taxed by him as desultory, be considered as unne- 
cessary; if they should issue in a better understanding on those 
points, which are to form the basis of our discussion. 

While however I advance thus far to meet-U. C. on his own 
ground,—I beg to observe that I founded my previous opinions 
of his principles, chiefly on a communication which appeared 
in “The Birmingham Journal,” under date of the 11th of Sep- 
tember last; the author of which, under the signature of N. P. 
appears to rest the claim of Unitarians to the Christian cha- 
racter, not on the ground of their belief in the Divine nature, 
or vicarious atonement of the Son of God, or as he expresses 
himself, by a “ belief in mysteries, or inthe so called fundamen- 
tals of Christianity,” but in the fact of their discipleship, proved 
by the disposition of love, as manifested in corresponding 
works of benevolence: and as ‘‘ believers in his Divine mission.” 
He adopts indeed the language of Martha, at the grave of La- 
zarus, as one of the fundamentals of Christianity, viz. “<I be- 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son of God ;” which two cha- 
racters, N. P. asserts Martha applied to the Saviour as perfectly 
synonymous. What.idea ‘the sister of Lazarus attached to the 
term, ‘‘Son of God,” we know not; yet it is more than probable 
that she had both heard and believed, the accounts which his 
Virgin Mother gave of his miraculous conception; and of the ; 
declaration of the Angel Gabriel to her, viz. that as that event 
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should be accomplished by the agency of the Holy Spiri¢, 
therefore her Son should be also called the Son of God, as in- 
dicating his Divine generation. 

I apprehend the terms ‘‘ Christ, or Messiah,”* and ‘* Son of 
God,” are “synonymous” only so far as they designate the 
same glorious. personage; for in reference to the particular 
meaning of each of those terms, there is an evident and most 
important distinction; the former referring to his office as the 
Saviour of the world, and the latter to his essential nature and 
Divine generation, as the Son, ‘the begotten Son,” and “the 
only begotten Son of God.” In this nature, as is demonstrated 
by the most ample and unequivocal testimony of Scripture, he 
existed, and was glorified, before the creation of this world, and 
consequently before his assumption of the mediatorial office; 
to which his anointing as ‘the Christ of God,” consecrated 
him. This being an essential point in the proposed discus- 
sion, [ trust I shall not be accused of wandering from the sub- 
ject, in here attempting a scriptural proof of it. | 

Before I proceed however, [ must beg leave to make one re- 
mark on my opponent’s confession, in reference to this import- 
ant point; from its discussion he evidently shrinks, under the 
plea of its incomprehensibility ; his words are— . 


“ Yet let us not forget, that there is a wide difference between the ex-= 
pressions, “ the:Son of God,” which is the language of the Scriptures, and 
** God the Son,” a form of words altogether unknown to the sacred volume, 
but of frequent occurrence in the creeds which uninspired men have 
formed. I ain afraid, that my friend on the other side of the question has 
confounded the two terms together, or regarded them as expressive of the 


* I need not inform U. C. who avows a belief similar to that of N. P. that the 
terms °* Messiah,” and ** Christ,” are the Hebrew and Greek designations of a person 
initiated and consecrated by the ceremony of anointing, into the sacerdotal and 
royal characters. Under the Jewish economy this rite was performed on men ap- _ 
pointed to those offices, as typical of the perpetual priesthood and eternal sovereignty 
under his Divine Father, of the Son of God ; upon whom however, we read of no 
such external ceremony being performed. Hence we must conclude that the ancint- 
ing of Christ was like the kingdom he came to establish, a spiritual act, and it ap« 
pears to have been performed first by the Father himself, prior to the Son’s incarnas 
tion ; (see John x. 36) and secondly, subsequent to that event, and immediately prior 
to his entry on the sacred office to which he was consecrated,—by the Holy Spirit 5 
(see Matt. iii. 16,17) but in neither case was the anointing coeval with his existence ; 
and much less was it synonymous with his Divine generation. These therefore are 
two distinct points, and as such they must be regarded in this discussion. ‘* The 
Messiah”? is the official designation of that glorious Being, who in his essential na-= 
ture is the Son of God. In reference to that essential nature, I have spoken of az 
actual and personal procession of the Son of God, in his spiritual essence, from his 
Divine Father ;”—nor can I find words whereby more explicitly to state my senti« 
ment. U, C. however objects to it, as incomprehensible—and calis for ‘* any Scrip- 
ture passage which expresses the same thing.’ He will find these in the sequel. 
The only explicit statement of his opinion in reference to the nature of the Son of 
God, which U. C. has yet given me, is that ‘‘he is in his essence or nature simply 
and only kuman:” a deseription which, as I conceive, at once denies both his pree 
existence and essential Divinity ; both which points I therefore advocate against 


U. C. on scriptural authority. C. 
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same idea, since he calls upon me ‘ to show, how he can be a Son of God, 
without partaking of the Divine nature, or without an actual and personal 
procession in his spiritual essence, from his Divine Father. ‘The words 
which I have marked in italics, are altogether beyond my comprehension.” 

This may be the case, Sir; but this is no evidence against 
the important fact alluded to therein. As for the phrase, 
**God the Son,” which my opponent here shrewdly attempts 

to filiate on me, he must be aware, that I have hitherto used 

no such words; and consequently, his charging me with hold- 
ing the sentiment or doctrine they express, is quite a gratui- 
tous and unauthorized assumption. Itis for the fact that Jesus 
Christ is literally and truly “the begotten Son of Gop,” and 
not that he is ‘‘Gop the Son,” that [ am now contending. 
Against this fact my opponent has advanced no argument but 
his own incapacity to comprehend it! Butif this incapacity 
be admitted as evidence against the fact, he may, upon the very 
same grounds, with equal truth deny the fact that he, or I, or 
any other man can beget a Son, because he cannot comprehend 
how there can be ‘‘an actual and personal precession” of the 
human spiritual essence from the Father to the Son in the pro- 
pagation of human nature. Yet we all know that such proces- 
sion is essential to the relative characters of a Father and Son. 
Of this fact, we have the strongest possible evidence; but of 
the mysterious mode of its accomplishment we know nothing. 
Now, Sir, if the incomprehensibility of our own generation be 
not admissible as evidence against the fact that we are the spi- 
ritual as well as corporeal parents of our children, assuredly 
our inability to comprehend the Divine generation of the Son 
of Gop, can never be urged as an argument against that fact, - 
which is most clearly revealed in the Scriptures. 

To scriptural evidence of this fact, however, U. C. has pro- 
mised to pay respect; but still with a caveat against my “ falli- 
ble interpretations of them.” Of course U. C. supposes his 
own interpretations to be infallible; and that as I am but an 
humble Tyro in the school of divinity, Iam to place him in 
the professor’s chair, and sit at his feet, while he explains the 
passages I quote, according to his own mode of interpretation. 

If this be U. C.’s intended mode of conducting the argument, 
it is easy to foresce the impossibility of either convincing him 
ofan error, or of establishing the truth of any position I may 
advance, to his satisfaction; although I may introduce the 
clearest, and most unequivocal scriptural evidence in its sup- 
port. But to this I cannot submit, having the same right to 
object to U. C.’s interpretation as he has to object to mine. 

My standard of. interpretation will be the enlightened reason 
of mankind, and the plain and obvious meaning of words, ac- 
cording to their most general acceptation among both the learned 
and unlearned. Thus in the important case, foretold by Isaiah, 
vii, 14, and fulfilled Matt. i. 18 to 23, every body knowsw hat is 
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meant by the term ‘‘ virgin ;’” and that its proper explanation was 
given by Mary, when she said to the Angel Gabriel, ‘‘ J know 
not aman.” Luke i.34. If therefore U.C. should attempt 
by a ‘‘ private interpretation” of such passages as these, to im- 
pugn their plain and obvious meaning, he will find his cause 
resting only on his own imagination for its support, against the 
general common sense of mankind, 


Under these provisos, I proceed to the divinely inspired: 


proofs of my first position, viz. “‘ the essential Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the only begotten Son of God ;” involving 
First, His pre-existence, prior to his incarnation; Secondly, 
His miraculous conception; and, Thirdly, His Divine filiation, 
as the immediate offspring of the Deity. 

In support of these august predicates, the first passage of 
Scripture to which I shall refer, is John i. 14 :— 

*¢ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
Blory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

This verse I collate with verses 1, 2, and 3 of the same chap- 
ter, viz :— ) 

*“ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. 

** The same was in the beginning with God. 

** All things were made by him; and without him was not any thing 
made that was made.” 


Now, Sir, my unbiased judgment would conclude from the 
evidence of these verses—first, That the glorious Being here 
termed the WORD, 6 Adyos, WaS PRE-EXISTENT WITH Gop 
prior to the creation of all things; secondly, That he was the 
agent in that creation, by whom they were brought into exist- 
ence; and thirdly, That this Logos was incarnated in the womb 
of a woman, and by her born into this world. Moreover, I am 
inclined to believe, that this was the same Being, whom the 
sane Evangelist subsequently designates as ‘‘ the Son of God,” 
in the following verses— 

«* For God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 

*¢ For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world; but 
that the world through him might be saved.” 


Because in the one passage he is described as “ the only- 
begotten of the FATHER,” and in the other as ‘‘ Gop’s only- 
begotten Son.” Hence I conclude, that the pre-existing ‘* Lo- 
Gos” was ‘the only-begotten Son of God,” who personally ap- 
peared in a body of “flesh,” in Judea, under the reign of Augus- 
tus Cesar; but the mystery of this Divine transaction, of course 
I pretend not to develope. 


Again, I am led to believe that this was the same person, 


whom the Scriptures designate as ‘‘ Jesus the Christ ;” because 


- 
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St. Paul declares that ‘‘ God created all things by Jesus Christ,” 
who consequently must have existed prior to their creation ; 
Ephes. iii. 9; and that this Jesus Christ was the Locos spoken 
of by St. John, as the Son of God, I conceive is evident from 
the Beniddiice of that passage with Coloss.i. 15, 16,17, viz.— 


“* Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every creature: 

** Hor by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are 
in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers: all things were created by him, and for him : 

<¢ And he is before all eK and by him all things consist : 


And with Heb. i. 1, 


“‘God, who at Lehn. times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, 


‘* Hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom she hath ap< 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the worlds ;’ 


And again in verses 10, 11, 12, of the same chapter :— 


“And Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
earth ; and the heavens are the works of thine hands: 


** They shall perish, but thou remainest ; and they shall wax old as doth 
a garment ; 


“And as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed : 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 


All which high characteristics are most evidently predicated 
of the same glorious personage, under the various designations 
of ‘‘ the Logos, the Son of God, and Jesus the Christ ;” whose 
pre-existence ‘‘ before the foundation of the world,” is thereby 
to my mind most clearly established. 

And my faith in the literal and to me obvious interpretation 
of those passages has acquired a degree of confirmation, which 
will not be easily shaken, from the concurrent testimony of 
an angel from heaven, added to that of the Mother of our Lord 
‘herself; evidences which L confess I cannot successfully resist ; 
of the miraculous conception and divine filiation of the Son of 
God, as contained in the following texts of Scripture :— 


‘ Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign: Behold, a Virgin 

shall conceive, and bear a Son, and shall call his name Emmanuel.”—Isaiah 
Vii. 14. 
’ © For unto usa Child is born, unto usa Son is given; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, THe micuty Gop, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace.” —Isaiah ix. 6. 

“© Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as his mother 
Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found 
with child of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt. i. 18. 

«¢ And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a 

city of Galilee, named Nazareth, 
| oa virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house 
~ of David ; and the virgin’s name was Mary. 


** And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found 
favour with God. 
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*¢ And, behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a Son, 
and shalt call his name JESUS. 

_ © He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest: and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David > 

-€ And he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of his king- 
dom there shall be no end. 

«¢ Then said Mary unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not 
a man f 

«“And the angel answered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; 
therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God.”—Luke i. 26, to 35. 

“* Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, 

«© Behold, a Virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a Son, and 
they shall call his name Emmanuel 3; which being interpreted, is, God 
with us.” —Matt. i. 22, 23. 

These and many corresponding passages have, I acknow- 
ledge, convinced my judgment, and I trust my heart also,—that 
my “Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is a super-human being, 
and of Divine extraction ; and moreover that he was possessed 
of a degree of glory and power, which not only associated him 
with Deity, but also entitled him to the appellation of ‘the 

mighty God,” in those ages of eternity, which preceded the 


creation of the universe. i 
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IMPROVEMENTS OF BIRMINGHAM. 
SITE OF THE INTENDED MARKET-PLACE. 


Letter of Mr. CHARLES FIDDIAN. 
Observations thereon, by Mr. WILLIAM ETAINEs. 


THis subject, certainly one of considerable interest to the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, has naturally excited great at- 
tention, and not a little discussion in the town. In our 
Number for January, we noticed this particular feature in the 
projected ‘‘ Improvements of Birmingham,” under that head ; 
and according to the view we then took of the subject, we cer- 
ea did incline to the opinion that the High-street site was 

to be preferred to the Phillip and Bell- street site. Since the 

publication of our observations, two pamphisis on this subject 
have been printed, and circulated among the Commissioners 
ofthe Birmingham Street Acts; the one oes the pen of M ir, 
Charles Fiddian, a Commissioner, and the other from Mr. VY. 
Haines, one of the Clerks of the Commissioners. 

To enable our readers as well as ourselves to form a correct 
and impartial opinion on the eqmnala ative advantages or disad- 
vantages of each site, we shall make some short extracts from 
each of the publications referred to, which advocate the point 
agreeably to the different views of the writers. 
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Mr. Fiddian’s letter is ‘* addressed to a respectable Commis- 
sioner of the Birmingham Street Act;” and after giving a 
sketch of the as site of Phillip and Bell- streets, states 
that,— 

“‘ This area contains 5130 square yards, and is entirely covered with 
buildings. Mr. Kempson’s estimate of the above site, and the buildings 
thereon, as given to the Parliamentary Committee, is £33,000, from which 
he deducts, for materials to be re-sold, £8000; thereby leading the Coms 
mittee to believe that it will cost the town, the nett sum of £24,000.” 

Mr. F. goes on to state that a part of Phillip-street, compris- 
ing two houses whose fronts are in High-street, and fourteen 
whose fronts are in Phillip-street, have been already purchased, 
and have cost nearly £14,000, and he calculates the value of 
the remainder to be purchased on that entire site, at three times 
that sum, viz. £42,000, making a total of £56,000, instead of 
£32,000, as estimated by Mr. Kempson; and deducting the 
£3000 for the sale of materials, ‘‘ produces a nett expense of 
£48 000.” to which Mr. F. adds £1000 for widening the end 
of Colmore-street, ‘‘ which makes £49,000 for an ill-formed 
area of about 5180 square yards.” In reference to the ex- 
pense of this improvement and the means of raising the neces- 
sary funds, Mr. F. observes,— 

“* It is proposed in the bill, to borrow for this purpose, about £53,000— 
that is to say, the whole sum to be borrowed, including the present debt, 
is £84,000, and the debt being more than £31, 000, leaves nearly £53,000 
as above stated, available for the whole of the improvements, excepting 


the Town Hall; for which purpose, the additional sum of £25,000 is pro- 
vided.” 


He then proceeds to exhibit a plan of the proposed site 
‘lying between Castle-street and Mr. Naden’s house in High- 
street, and from Castle-street to Waterloo-place in Moor- 
street,” which displays an oblong square of 136 yards by 84— 
giving an area of 11,424 square yards—bounded by High-street, 
Moor-street, Castle-street, and a new passage of only 4 yards 
wide, with three entrances to the market, and cutting off 20 
yards deep by 84 in length, to let for building, i in Moor- street, 
and 25 by 84, including the entrance, for the same purpose, 
fronting High-street. 

In reference to this site, Mr. F. states that,— 

‘‘A large portion of it is free from buildings of any kind, and the 
estimated amount of which, by a surveyor of long experience, is £36,542, not 
including the spare land at the back of the buildings, which would be more 
than provided for, by the re-sale of the building materials.” 

Estimating it however at £40,000, Mr. F. calculates on a re- 
payment of £17,500 for the sale of building ground, thereby re- 
ducing the purchase to £22,500, ‘‘ or less than half the price of 
the other site :’”—leaving an area of 7129 square yards clear for 
the market, being 2000 more than the other site would afford. 

Some other supposed advantages, Mr, F, states, in recom- 
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mendation of his favourite site, which our limits will not permit 
us to particularize, only observing what we conceive to be an 
incorrect view on one point, viz. “If the Bell-street site be 
adopted, parochial payments to the amount of at least €250 per 
annum are entirely lost.” This might be the case, if the inha- 
 bitants so removed were to be driven out of the town; but as 
they will doubtless take up their abodes in some other parts of 
it, we cannot see how any such loss will be sustained by their 
removal. 

These statements, though extremely plausible, are neverthe- 
less combated -by Mr. Haines, and with, we think, complete 
success. Let our readers, however, judge for themselves, by 
the following extracts. from his “‘ Observations.” This gentle- 
man being one of the Clerks of the Commissioners, has of course 
immediate access to all the documents connected with the sub- 
ject; his statements will therefore necessarily carry considerable 
weight with them. 

Mr. H. gives the following reasons, which induced the Com- 
mittee to give the preference to the Bell-street site, viz.— 


«* First.—Because it is the most central situation, and has the best ap- 
proaches in all directions ; whereas the High-street site has only two ap- 
proaches, both narrow and inconvenient. 

“« Secondly.— Because it affords the most convenient site in respect of its 
inclination ; whereas the High-street site has a fall from that street to 
Moor-street, of no less than thirty-four feet eight inches in the whole, or 
about two inches and three-quarters in a yard. 

** Thirdly.—Because it enabled the town to avail itself of the contiguity 
of the present Market-place, and afforded an additional space of more than 
two thousand square yards in the Bull-ring, capable of being added to the 
new Market-place, but which could not be added to the High-street site. 

“« Fourthly. —Because it interfered less than any other site with the 
value of neighbouring property, and infringed less upon the vested interests 
of the owners of premises in the neighbourhood.” 


Against which Mr. Fiddian states,— 


«* That the latter situation is of more convenient. form—that it will afford 


a larger space of ground, applicable to the purposes of the New Market, 
and that it may be procured at less expense.” | 


~ To each of these objections Mr. H. replies, viz :—Respecting 
the form, he observes,— 


<¢ Mr. Fiddian has explained his notions, by a sketch of that in Phillip< 
street, by which it would appear, that the end next the Bull-ring will be 
little more than half the width of that next Worcester-street. Surely Mr. 
Fiddian must have forgotten, that the Report of the Committee, and the 
- Resolutions of the Special Meeting of the Commissioners, at which he was 
present, have determined upon the purchase of other property at the nar- 
row end, next the Bull-ring, and thereby obviated this objection. In 
point of fact, the Surveyor’s plan, which was produced at the Meeting, and 
exhibited to Mr. Fidcian, showed the dimensions in Worcester-street to. 
be sixty yards.one foot, and in High-street, forty-two yards, one foot, and 
nine inches. With respect to the area available for the purposes of the new 
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Market, Mr. Fiddian’s data are equally incorrect. It was stated at the 
Meeting, and appeared by the plan, that the Phillip-street site would afford 
an available area of 6540 square yards. To this must be added the con- 
tiguous space in the Bull-ring of 2256 yards, making a total of 8796 square 
yards. Mr. Fiddian’s own estimate of the High-street site is only 7129,. 
or 1667 square yards Less than the Bull-ring and the Phillip-street site, 
instead of 2000 yards More, as he has stated it.” 


In reference to the third point, viz. the comparative expense 
of each site, Mr. H. states—that the valuation of £32,000 for 
Bell-street, was accurately made by a competent surveyor, 
That Mr. F. is wrong in all his statements,— | 

« First.—As to the expense of the buildings and land already purchased. 
Mr. Fiddian says it is nearly £14,000. Now the total purchase money 
paid by the Commissioners is £12,900 ; and in that sum was included the 
purchase of Market rights in the Bull-ring, without which the purchase 
of the other Market rights would not have been complete. These 
Market rights (so purchased in connection with the land and buildings) 
were calculated, at the time of sale, at £100 per annum. Take them at 
20 years purchase, it would give £2000. In point of fact, the purchasers 
have been offered more than that sum for them. Deduct this £2000 from 
£12,900, and it will leave £10,900, not £14,000.” 


Mr. H. then proceeds to show bya scale and calculation 
formed on Mr. £.’s own principle, that instead of the whole 
cost of Bell-street site being ....csscccee cece cesses £00,000 
It wouldamount Ghly:t0/2 0%: 0 c)ebe5:s secs s wte belew oot Ole 


Making a difference between Mr. F.’s statement and 
thie facts Ol oe tae cate ORS cack ee £12,400 


‘¢ But supposing the property already bought to be one third of the 
whole, which is a much nearer statement than Mr. Fiddian’s, it would 
make the whole £32,700, and make a difference of £23,300 between his 
calculation and the fact.” ; 


Mr. H. next proceeds to consider Mr. F.’s calculations, on 
the High-street site :— 

‘¢ The total estimate formed, it is said by a Surveyor of long experieice, 
amounts to £36,542, and comprises an area of 11,424 square yards. Mr. 
Fiddian calculates a'te-sale of 1850 square yards in High-street, at £10 
per yard, or £18,500, and a further re-sale in Moor-street, of 1600 square 
yards, at £5 per yard, or £8000; so that according to Mr. Fiddian’s cal- 
culation, 3450 square yards are to be sold without any buildings, at £26500, 
and he supposes that 11424 square yards (being more than three times the 
quantity), are to be purchased with the buildings thereon, at £36,542.— 
How does Mr. Fiddian reconcile this incongruity ?» Does he suppose that 
if his calculations are accurate, respecting a re-sale, the owners of the pro- 
perty will be satisfied with his calculations as to the purchase ?” end 


Mr. HL. also disputes the correctness of Mr. F.’s valuation ~ 
of the property to be purchased “throughout the extent of. 
High-street, Moor-street, and Castle-street, at only £3458 ; 
and as we think justly, condemns that part of Mr. F.’s plan” 
which allots a breadth of only four yards, to each of the three 
avenues leading to the Market.” 
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in conclusion, Mr. H. states,— 

**In order to show how little available surplus of the money proposed. 
to be borrowed, will remain, according to his calculations, after enlarging 
the Market, he states the present debt of the town at £31,000, which he 
deducts from £84,000, thereby leaving £53,000 only available for improve= 
ments, nearly the whole of which, he would lead me to suppose, would be 
expended in the Market-place. Mr. Fiddian ought to know, that the 
sum of £31,000, which he'states as the present debt of the Commissioners, 
includes the purchase-money for the premises already bought, in the Bull- 
ring and Phillip-street ; which'he estimates as an addition to the present: 
debt, and consequently, if they are deducted, the nett debt of the Com-~ 
missioners will be reduced below £20,000.” y 

We have thought it proper thus particularly to notice these 
discordant statements, to enable our readers to judge fairly of 
the merits of each, and ef the consequent claim which each of 
the proposed sites may possess to final adoption. As for our- 
selves, although we incline to the High-street site, chiefly on ac-, 
count of its commanding situation, and square form, and because 
we think its adoption would add much to the beauty and improve- 
ment of the town; while the proposed widening of a part of | 
High-street, would certainly be an additional accommedation ; 
yet we are persuaded that the Phillip-street site is gene- 
rally the most eligible, and we are apprehensive, should the 
other be adopted, that High-street, that great thoroughfare of 
the town, would be greatly incommoded, and even occasionally 
blocked up, by the number of heavy carriages, necessarily re- 
sorting to so large a market as that of Birmingham. Besides, 
we object to the narrow passages, of only four yards wide, as 
laid down in Mr. Fiddian’s plan; while the immense declivity 
of the ground, we fear, would present an insurmountable ob- 
stacle against the adoption of the High-street site. aT 03 

/ J : 
To the Editor of “‘ The Birmingham Magazine.” | 
¢* At each remove he drags a lengthening chain.” 

Sir,—The following Query may perhaps be a source of 
amusement to some of your readers, few of whom are probably . 
aware of the number of miles they would have to traverse, 
were they to undertake its solution, by measuring it with their | 
feet. Perhaps some of them will be kind enough, through the 
medium of your Magazine, to give the result of their calcula- 
tions on this round-about subject. Your’s, &c. 


CIRCULATOR. Vp | 
QUERY. | ODL 


100 yards of string (so thin, that like a mathematical line, it may be’ 
considered to have no thickness) are supposed to be wound abouta cylin- ' 
drical stake of one foot in diameter, which’ is driven perpendicularly into: 
the ground, Ifa person were required to unwind it, in walking round the 
stake, keeping the end constantly well stretched, what would be the length 
of the curved line he would describe in this walk, every turn of the string 
being supposed, for the sake of more conyenicnt calculation, to be in im-. 

‘mediate contact with the stake? 
2B 


’ 
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IMPORTANT TRIAL. 
CourT oF Kine’s BENCH. 


The King v. John Attwood, Esqg.—This was an indictment for 
perjury, assigned upon a bill in Equity, filed by ‘“‘ the British 
Tron Mining Company” against the defendant. Mr. Attwood, - 
itis known, during the various Joint Stock projections in the 
year 1825, sold his mining property to the above Company for 
£600,000. The mines not turning out to the expectations of 
the Directors, they filed, in order if possible to get rid of their 
bargain, a bill against Mr. Attwood on the equity side of the 
Court of Exchequer; and the alleged perjury was assigned in 
the answer put in to this bill. The proceedings in the King’s 
Bench commenced on Thursday, before Lord Tenterden and 
a special jury. Mr. Gurney conducted the case for the prose- 
cution, which occupied the whole of the day, and was resumed 
on the following morning. Having at length closed, Sir James 
Scarlett addressed the jury in a long and powerful speech, in 
the course of which he went into a history of the whole trans- 
actions between the company and the defendant from June, 
1825, when the first contract was entered into, to the present 
time. He declared that the indictment had originated in the 
desire of the Company to rescind the contract; and afterwards 
entered into areview of the evidence, for the purpose of show- 
ing that none of the assignments of perjury had been sustained ! 
Before the learned gentleman had concluded his address, he 
was stopped by Mr. Gurney, who stated that he should not 
press the case further, and the jury immediately pronounced a 
verdict of not guilty. 

——— 
THE DRAMA. 


«© At whose request do these men play ? ! !” 
Troilus and Cressida. 

Iris impossible to please every one, and therefore we are 
not surprised that our strictures in a former Number on the 
comparative talents of the respective companies of Mr. Mel- 
moth, Mr. Brunton, and Mr. Bunn, have given offence in a cer- 
tain quarter. It has been considered that we have thrown an 
unmerited obloquy on the dramatis persone that formed Mr. 
Brunton’s company. ‘‘Comparisons are odious,’—without 
doubt Mr. Brunton’s company was greatly,—infinitely superior 
to the present, but we are still of opinion that it has generally 
been inferior to Mr. Bunn’s.* We have alluded to the circum- 


* The strongest proof which we can give of the excellence of the company which 
Mr. Bunn had the tact to bring together, is the fact that they are now mostly at the 
top of the profession, and playing at Drury Lane and Covent Garden ‘Theatres. 


° 
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stance, not for the purpose of exciting an ill-feeling against the 
Manager, but with the hope of inducing him next season to 
bring together a good regular company, which surely is to be 
had, and without which the Theatre cannot, and will not be 
supported. Mr. Brunton has throughout his management, had 
an especial regard to public morals and public decency, which 
cannot be said of all Managers, and so far he is deserving of 
the patronage of the public. 

The failure of our Corps Dramatique has been pregnant with 
disastrous consequences; the engagement of the African Ros- 
cius was the beginning of sorrow,—empty benches with their 
attendant evils, followed,—the Manager “‘ absent in Coventry,” 
as was declared to all inquirers,—the Treasurer baffled with 
the difficulties of his administration; all this produced what 
every body expected, closed doors. A reinforcement however 
followed. And on the re-opening of the Theatre, a Miss Fitz- 
roy made “ her first appearance” as Constantia, in the Cabinet. 
‘‘Ambition is a god-like fault,” says the poet, but this new as- 
pirant had many other faults besides her ambition, which were 
not quite so pardonable. We hold it to be a monstrous absur- 
dity for any person to attémpt personification without its requi- 
site confidence; it argues a total absence of good sense and 
discretion, and they form no unimportant acquirements of either 
actor or actress. ‘The failure was so complete, that from first 
to last, the House indulged in unrestrained laughter, only 
varied by some slight intervals of indignation that the Manager 
had adventured on such an experiment, obviously without any 
previous trial of the merits of the performer. 

Mr. Sinclair and Madame Feron, as most of our readers are 
aware, also made their debut on the same evening, and sus- 
tained the principal parts in the Opera. All the world has 
listened with breathless delight to the vocal efforts of the for- 
mer; but the latter is a new candidate for fame, and it was her 
first appearance before a Birmingham audience. We admire 
her talents—her taste—her scientific method—but we are not 
_ partial to her redundancy of crnament, which frequenly de- 
stroys her expression; without this defect, we should pro- 
nounce her as second to none on the stage. Hervoice is ex- 
tremely powerful, and she is equally a mistress of the simple and 
the gorgeous—the pathetic and the impassioned—and the Ca- 
binet afforded her opportunities of displaying all her variety 
of power. Nothing could be more touching than the manner 
in which she sang ‘‘Ah/ what a pity;” it was a happy test of her 
talents, and drew down rapturous applause from every part of 
the house. The “ Bird Duet,” with Mr. Sinclair, was a most 
remarkable instance of finished excellence. The music is ad- 
mirably adapted to the voice and the style of singing of each; and 
they seemed to revel in its graceful and flowing air, into which 
they felicitously introduced some sweet and beautiful cadences. 
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After the duet had been sung twice, the audience were pre- 
vented from calling it a third time, by the consideration of the 
exertions of the performers. Indeed, through the whole 
Opera, bursts of enthusiastic applause were restrained only by 
the fear of interrupting the delicious harmony, which, during 
their singing, enchanted the House. 

We apprehended, that the voice of Mr. Sinclair might have 

been impaired by time; but we were glad to find that he did 
not fail to produce as strong an effect as formerly. His exe- 
cution of the celebrated Polacca, ‘‘No more by sorrow,” was the 
finest we ever heard. The taste and facility with which he 
executed the light, florid passages with which the air abounds, 
have never perhaps been approached by any singer in this 
country. It would be an idle waste of time, at this hour of the 
day, to enter into any lengthened criticism on the different 
songs he gave in the course of the evening, the whole of which 
exhibited considerable genius. On the fall of the curtain, 
** Pray Goody” was vociferously called for, with which the 
audience were not indulged till the end of the entertainment, 
when the clamour was again renewed, and Mr. Sinclair gave it 
with an accompaniment on the piano-forte—need we say it was 
sung most admirably ? . 
. We regret to state, that with the exception of Mr. Rede, 
who played Whimsiculo at two hours’ notice, with considerable 
Spirit, the acting of the remaining performers was absurdity 
heaped upon absurdity, inflicting dull nonsense on the audi- 
ence, which they revenged by hissing. 

We must be excused from saying much of Rob Roy,—the 
songs introduced being mestly the same as those in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Sinclair’s ‘‘ John Anderson my Joe,” deserves particular 
mention, In speaking of this Opera, we cannot help remark- 
ing the absurd manner in which many of the characters were 
cast. Miss Smith, a girl of sixteen, as Helen M’Gregor, was 
made to represent the mother of two lubberly laddies. The idea 
was preposterous, and she seemed to be perfectly aware of her 
unmatronly appearance, by the timidity that was apparent in 
her acting. We do not impute any censure to the lady ; it was 
doubtless the fault of the Manager, in suffering a child to re- 
present a mother of children. Mr. Richards showed himself 
off in the part of Dougal; we would however remind him, that 
he is himself a sufficiently bad representative of the character, 
without introducing disgusting language, not to be found in his 
part, and which no performer, save some few of the worst 
cast, would presume to affront an audience with. Even the 
dead bodv of Rashleigh seemed indignant at the rude affronts 
of this buffoon; for as if conscious of the contamination of his 
touch, and contrary to the usual stage practice, it refused to 
arise from the ground, and after repeated efforts to make it 
do so, the quick and the dead, to the amusement of the an- 
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dience, rolled in the dust together. Mr. Whittall’s Rob Roy 
and Mir.Walton’s Rashleigh, were the worst we ever witnessed + 
that celebrated character Baillie Nicol Jarvie had a better re- 
presentative in Mr. Rede; his performance, though out of his 
line of acting, was tolerably successful. 

Mr. Melmoth’s management is again brought to a“ stand 
still.” A report has been raised, that the Theatre was broken 
open, and the keys stolen, bert, after a diligent search, they 
were found under the stage. There is some mystery connected 
with the business. Mr. Sinclair and Madame Feron were in 
consequence, deprived of their joint benefit, and the house is 


adjourned sine die. 
—————— Yair.ld 


REPRESENTATION OF BIRMINGHAM. 


From the complexion of the debate, which took place in the 
House of Commons, on Monday last, on the second reading of 
the Bill, introduced by Mr. Tennyson, for the Disfranchise- 
ment of the Borough of East Retford, and transferring the 
Elective Franchise from that Borough to Birmingham, we are 
Sorry, we cannot indulge any sanguine hopes of our obtaining 
the expected privilege from that source. Strong doubts ap- 
pear to exist, as to the adequacy of the proofs, which can be 
brought forward of corruption, whereupon to found that dis- 
franchisement. The decision of this question, however, is sus- 
pended on the evidence, which Mr. Tennyson may be able to 
produce at the Bar of the House, in support of his motion; 
and with a view to give Mr.Tennyson the opportunity of a fair 
trial of this decisive point, Mr. Peel consented to the second 
reading of the Bill, which took place on Monday evening; and 
it stands committed for Monday next. | 

Respecting the transfer of the franchise, Mr. Peel is re- 
ported, by The Morning Chronicle, to have expressed himself 
as follows; with which The Times also substantially agrees,— 


<¢ There was one part of the Bill however to which he (Mr. Peel) could, 
not agree; he meant that part which transferred the elective franchise to 
another place. He did not like the principle of disposing of the franchise, 
before the guilt of the parties was proved. Ad this stage of the Bill, he 
objected to that part of it, which regulated the transfer of the right of vot- 
ing to Birmingham.” . 


These expressions certainly convey no sentiment of hostility 
to the claim of Birmingham to the possession of thé right of 
Representation in Parliament; and yet we confess, they strike 
us as alittle anomalous in their goneral bearing on the question 
atissue. Surely Mr. Peel must be aware that all the parts of 
the Bill hang together, as by a chain of connecting links, the 
first of which is, the conviction of corruption; the second, the 
consequent loss of the privilege; and the third, the transfer 
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of that privilege to Birmingham. Surely also, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to include all these points in the fabric of the 
Bill, that in the event of the first two clauses being established, 
the third might follow, as in fact, the consummation of the 
whole; and the great object of the introduction of the Bill. 
Hence, as all the parts of the Bill must stand or fall toge- 
ther, and the fate of the last is suspended on that of the first 
and second, we cannot but regard Mr. Peel’s opposition to the 
final object of the Bill, as a complete anomaly in the argument; 
although, as we said before, not as directly hostile to the 
claims of Birmingham. 

In The Times, Mr. Peel is reported to have said, that— 

“‘ He thought one part of the Bill objectionable, namely that, stating 
the way in which the elective franchise was to be disposed of, which was 
assuming the guilt of East Retford.” 

Now we say that this Bill is in its principle a Bill of Indict- 
ment against the Borough of East Retford, presented to the 
Grand Inquest of the nation, for the purpose of being either 
rejocted, as unsupported by evidence, or passed upon adequate 
evidence, as a true Bill; now in the very nature of all such 
Bills, they must necessarily assume the guilt of the party to be 
put on trial—and the law has already awarded the punishment 
in case of conviction. Exactly so stands Mr. Tennyson’s Bill. 
If East Retford is guilty it must be disfranchised ; if disfran- 
chised, its right of representation must be transferred—if 
transferred ?—Birmingham claims on constitutional principles, 
the possession of the forfeited privilege. How, therefore, to 
separate any one of these three constituent parts of the Bill 
from the others, without thereby vitiating the whole, and re- 
quiring two bills, viz. one for the forfeiture, and the other 
for the transfer, we cannot conceive. Here, however, the mat- 


ter must rest for the present. 
Se | (Hake 


TizS SDLECTOR. 


*¢ He is wit’s pedlar, and retails his wares.” 
Love’s Labour Lost. 


GeorceE 11. AND Lorp Cursterrizetp.—The King having been out- 
voted at the Council Board, respecting the appointment of a Bishop to a 
vacant see, left the chamber in a state of irritation at the affront. When 
the patent came to be made out, Lord Chesterfield being the Lord in wait- 
ing, asked his Majesty with whose name it was to be filled up—‘‘ With the 
devil’s !” was the instant reply: ‘‘And must the instrument be addressed 
in the usual form,” said his Lordship, “Yo our right trusty and well-be= 
loved Cousin and Counceilor ?” ‘This well-timed repartee at once disarmed 
the King of his anger, and, with a smile, he desired the Earl to insert 
whose name ‘he pleased in the appointment. 


Nollekens, the celebrated sculptor, could never be made to comprehend 
the abstract idea of the distinction of rank, or even of persons. He would 
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go up to the Duke of York or the Prince of Wales (in spite of warning,) 
take them familiarly by the button, like common acquaintance, ask them 
how their father did, and express pleasure at hearing he was well, say- 
ing, “ When he is gone we shall never get such another.” He once, when 
the old King was sitting to him for his bust, fairly stuck a pair of com- 
passes into his nose, to measure the distance from his upper lip to his fore- 
head, as if he had been measuring a block of marble. His late Majesty 
laughed heartily at this, and was amused to find that there was a person in 


the world ignorant of that vast interval which separated him from every 
other man. 


An uninformed Irishman hearing the sphinx alluded to in company, 
whispered toa friend, “ Sphinz! who's he now?” ‘ A monster-man.” 
**Oh a Munster-man! I thought he was from Connaught,” replied the 
Irishman, determined not to seem totally unacquainted with the family. 

Patuos.—Not long since, an eminent lawyer of Ohio closed a pathetic 
harangue to a Jury in the following strain:—‘* And now the shades of. 
night had shrouded the earth in darkness. All nature lay wrapt in solemn 
thought, when these defendant ruffians came rushing like a mighty torrent 
from the hills down upon the abodes of peace—separated the weeping 
mether from her screeching infant—and took away my client’s rifle, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, for which we charge fifteen dollars.” : 


Ir1ish Wit.—As Sir Walter Scott was riding (a few weeks ago) with 
a friend in the neighbourhood of Abbotsford, he came to a field-gate, which 
an Irish beggar, who happened to be near, hastened to open for him. Sir 
Walter was desirous of rewarding this civility by the present of sixpence, 
but found that he had not so small a coin in his purse. ‘“‘ Here, my good 
fellow,” said the baronet, ‘here is a shilling for you; but mind, you owe 


me sixpence.” ‘‘God bless your honour!” exclaimed Pat; “ may your 
honour live till I pay you !” 


Want oF Point, A Nick Porn'r.—An ingenious expedient was de- 
vised to save a prisoner charged with rebbery in the criminal court at Dub- 
lin. The principal thing that appeared in evidence against him was a con- 
fession, alleged to have been made by him at the Police Office, and taken 
down in writing by a peace-officer. The document purporting to contain 
this self-criminating acknowledgment, was produced by the officer, and 
the following passage was read from it :— 


‘* Mangan said he never robbed but twice 
Said it was Crawford,” 


This, it will be observed, has no mark of the writer’s having any notion 
of punctuation, but the meaning he attached to it was, that : 
‘¢ Mangan said he never robbed but twice : 
Said it was Crawford.” 
Mr. O’Gorman, the counsel for the prisoner, begged to look at the paper. 
He perused it, and rather astonished the peace-officer by asserting that so 
far from proving the man’s guilt, it clearly established his innocence. 


«© This,” said the learned gentleman, “is the fair and obvious reading of 
the sentence : 


‘¢ Mangan said he never robbed : 
But twice said it was Crawford." 


This interpretation had its effect on the Jury, and the man was acquitted. 
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Stenprer Rerast.—*‘ Have you dined,” said a lounger to his friend. 
«‘T have, upon my honour,” replied he. ‘* Then,” rejoined the first, * if 
you have dined upon your honour, I fear you have made but a scanty meal.” 


Se.F-EstreM.—Seme Frenchmen, who had landed on the coast of. 
Guinea, found a Negro Prince seated under a tree, on a block of wood for 
his throne, and three or four Negroes, armed with wooden pikes, for his 
guards. His sable Majesty anxiously inquired, ‘‘ Do they talk much of 
me in France. ?” 


GALLANTRY IN Perrection.—A friend was condoling with Mrs. 
Garrick on the death of her husband, when she said, “ he never was a huss 
band tome.” ‘The other, testifying great surprise at this unexpected de= 
claration, Mrs. G, added, “for, during the thirty years we were married, 
he always remained my over.” 


Cuemicat Dancers.—M. Rouelle, an eminent French chemist, was 
not the most cautious of operators. One day, while performing some ex~ 
periments, he observed to his auditors, “‘Gentlemen, you see this cauldron 
upon this brasier; well, if I were to cease stirring a single moment, an ex= 
plosion would ensue, which would blow us all in the air.” The company 
had scarcely time to reflect upon this comfortable piece of intelligence, be-~ 

_ fore he had forgot to stir it, and his prediction was accomplished. The 
explosion took place with a horrible crash ; all the windows of the labo- 
ratory were smashed to pieces, and 200 auditors whirled away into the 
garden! Fortunately none received any very serious injury, the greatest 
violence of the explosion having been in the direction of the chimney.— 
The demonstrator escaped without further harm than the loss of his wig. 


A new Market-house has just been opened by Sir Oswald Mosley, Lord 
of the Manor, in Brown-street, Manchester. The building, in ventilation 
particularly, and in the comforts of attending a covered market, it is pre- 
sumed, will be exceeded by none. ‘To the front of Brown-street, and. di- 
rectly over the entrance to the market, Sir O. Mosley has erected a very 
noble room, intended for the Manorial Court-room. ‘This room, distin« 
guished for its elegance and simplicity, is 71 feet in length by 24 in breadth, 
and porportionate height. It is accompanied by four other convenient 
ante-rooms. The area below, which is appropriated to the butchers’ stalls, 
contains a superficial extent of about 8700 square feet. It affords ample 
room for upwards of 60 butchers’ stalls, besides shops for green grocers 
and others. The whole will be lighted with gas. 


Bewnerit or Iron Ratiways.—“‘Extraordixary Performance.—A was 
ger for a small amount, as to the power of draught of a horse, on the Monk- 
land and Kirkintillech railway, was lately decided in presence of several 
of the members of the committee of management of the railway, and a great 
crowd of -spectators., ‘The horse in question started from Gargill Colliery, 
drawing a weight of Firry Tons, which it conveyed to Kirkintilloch, a 
distance of seven miles, in one hour and 41 minutes. The first two miles 
was on adead level, and the remainder on a descent, varying from 1 in 120 
to 1 in 1100, with several level traits intervening. The waggons, 14 in 
number, were loaded with coal,. We believe this to-be the most extraor- 
dinary performance of the kind yet recorded.” —Glasgow Chi onicle. 


J. Drake, Printer, 52, New-street, Birmingham. — 
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THE CONVERSATIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS. 
(For ** The Birmingham Magazine.’’) 


LET no one deny that the present is the age of experiment. 
He who does deny it might, with equal propriety, fancy him- 
self the manin the moon. If you say that the present is noé 
the age of experiment, either you deceive yourself, or you are 
altogether deceived by cthers,—or, what is still more lament- 
able, you have no capacity for either of these illusions. You 
live the life of a tortoise. You are incased in a semi-transpa- 
rent shell, that is capable of receiving a faint dim light, but of 
eliciting none. You go forth like the snail, with an empty 
sconce upon your shoulders, that might have been better pre- 
served, at least more safely kept, at home. The noise, by 
which you are distinguished, that is, by which you distinguish 
yourself, alone destroys the similarity to both these creatures. 
They are, at all events, peaceable—you are always heard, but 
never listened to. | 

This speech was addressed to me, as I have literally given 
it, on merely stating it as my humble opinion that the world 
was neither bigger nor less at the present moment than it was 
any imaginable number of thousands of yearsago. LT inquired 
of my friend—friend I still call him, although I ought cer- 
tainly to have quarrelied with him—whether or not he thought 
it possible to construct a microscope that should enable us to 
discover the atomic particles of the air which we breathe; or 
a telescope that should enable us to count the hairs in the 
heads of the inhabitants of any of the fixed stars; or a speak- 
ing trumpet through which we might be permitted to opena 
fricndly conversation with them; or an engine that should 
have a power sufficient to extinguish the fire that Sir Isaac 
Newton lighted in the sun? 

He thought it possible, he said, to do some of these things, 
and had not the slightest doubt but that when further experi- 
ments had been made upon matter, that it would be found to 
contain principles, and also to possess qualities and properties 
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too, of which, in the present state of our knowledge, we were 
utterly incapacitated from forming the most minute conception. 
With regard to our instruments for the improvement of vision, 
he deemed our knowledge at present very limited; said that 
the interference of excisemen prevented philosophers from 
having a fair chance in the manufacture of their glass; that 
there might be a variety of forms yet untried, as was at one 
time the opinion of that great tuminary Sir Isaac, which, on 
the institution of further experiments, might prove infinitely 
superior to segments of spheres for reflectors; that with re- 
gard to a speaking trumpet J knew perfectly well that recent 
experiments had shown that sound was susceptible of being 
transmitted with an astonishing velocity, and that to incredi- 
ble distances; but in reference to the heat of the sun, he 
thought that the majesty of that body, and the respectability 
of the philosopher with whose name I had coupled it, were 
either of them considerations sufficient to have sealed my lips 
against the utterance of an observation so unworthy of them. 

It was in vain that I reminded him of the abuse which he 
had heaped upon my héad; of the semi-transparency with 
which he had besmeared my skin; of the every thing but 
horns with which he had crowned me withal, in order that my 
path might appear as slimy, and consequently as slippery, as 
that of the snail. All that LT urged in defence of myself from 
this last remark was treated with unreserved disdain, till I at, 
length became fearful that my friend, although [ had made up 
my mind not to quarrel with him, was at least as equally de- 
termined that he would quarrel with me. Happening how-. 
ever to stumble upon the word comet, a new spark was thus 
elicited, which burnt brilliantly. 

On this occasion my friend inquired exultingly how it was 
possible to account for the accession of heat, which the sun 
must continually receive in consequence of his daily consump- 
tion of it in supplying all the planets of the system, except by 
means of some such bodies as comets,—that, like messengers, 
collected the superabundant heat that was. constantly flying 
off from them? For, added he, since experiment has demon- 
strated that heat is a sensible body, as much so in fact as at- 
mospheric air, although neither of them are visible; that it is 
capable of filling space, and therefore, which it is known to 
be, of expanding every substance into which it enters; it is 
manifest that when it escapes from the sun it must go some- 
where: that as it is continually arriving at our earth, and, from 
analogy, must be as constantly supplying all the other planets 
of the system, it is evident that the sun must sustain a daily 
loss, and, moreover, that we ourselves should have an inconve- 
nient accumulation of it in the same ratio, were it not diurnally 
removed from us, as well as imparted tous. Observe !—he 
exclaimed exultingly,—this you must admit i8 conclusive !— 
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I do, I do—was my answer,—which evidently encouraged 
him. . Well then, he calmly observed, in what way else, than 
the one which I have partly suggested, could the economy of 
nature be so wondeffully regulated, and her majestic ends be 
so exactly accomplished? All that you say is granted, was 
my reply. You state the premises of your argument like a 
soldier, and reason upon them, after they are stated, like a 
buccaneer :—at which observation (it is perhaps unnecessary 
to add) my friend was furious. ; 

W hen the raging of that clement, the merits of which we had 
been discussing, had partially subsided within himself, and the 
heat had been brought again to a suitable temperature,—or, as 
my friend would have had it, was carried off comet-wise, I 
placed all that he had said in the following posture before him. 

Heat, you say, is found to occupy space, because it is known 
to expand all bodies into which it is made to enter, and must 
‘therefore be a sensible body ;—and, the sun is the source of 
heat, and it passes daily from that body to our earth, conse- 
quently it must be carried back again by something of the na- 
ture of comets ;—we make no distinction of latent—that being 
too dark a subject for our present conversation. These are 
your first pesitions. Now my answer is as follows. Were 
this really the case,—that is, were it not all purely imaginary, 
it appears’ to me that, as the current would be constant, so 
also would all space be equally and at all periods of time, filled 
with it; that, as the effect would be unitorm, according to the 
presence of the cause, so would the whole atmosphere be 
equally expanded by it ;—which, observe again, my friend, is 
not the case, by experiment,—aye, even by experiment,—in 
which you take so great a pride in exulting. 

I now begged to suggest that we had plunged into a subject 
which was beyond our reach; that we could not measure the 
atmosphere with a land chain—although I knew that he ima- 
gined it to beas near as possible forty-five miles high; that to 
give him a hint which no one else might have done, I conceived 
it altogether impossible to ascertain the magnitude of the fixed 
stars, much less to enumerate the hairs in the heads of their in- 
habitants with a telescope,—and for this very clear and pal- 
pable reason,—namely,—that their light came to us through a 
prism in the vast expanse ;* and I deemed it very unlikely that 


* I bez leave here to be particular in stating this gentle hint tod be my own, and 
to haye proceeded from my own original conception ; and in order that no daring 
author should at any future time impose it upon the world as his,—I purpose enter- 
ing into acontract with the Proprietor of this Magazine, before my communication 
is put to press, that he shall hold himself in readiness at any future time, and at all 
times, to make oath that it proceedeth directly from me, and therefore that it never 
could have proceeded, and that it never had proceeded, from any one else in exist~ 
ence. 

N.B. See the following paragraph for the expediency and evident propriety of 
this note. ‘ 
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our wits in philosophy should ever be capable of penetrating 
this angular body with one of our right line visual rays. 

After a little deep consideration he mentioned the astonish- 
ing things that Dr. Brewster had accomplished, and took the 
_ Opportunity of stating the number of times that wicked and de- 
signing men had attempted to rob him of his just and legiti- 
mate merits, by appropriating his discoveries as theirs; dwelt 
with peculiar emphasis upon the minute investigations, and 
subtle calculations of Dr. Herschel in astronomy; of the va- 
riety of different stars that his astonishing instruments had 
been the means of discovering to him, and that he had thus 
been enabled to make known to the world, some of them double, 
some in clusters, and some in countless quantities, as it were, 
sticking together; besides the optical investigations of his son, 
and of anumber of other philosopbhers,—the labours of whom 
might finally terminate, he conceived, in some invention, capa- 
ble of assisting us, at least, even in the operation of measuring 
the diameters of all the fixed stars. 

Still being haunted by that troublesome demon incredulity, 

I took the liberty once more of hinting to bim that he had en- 
tered upon a hopeless task if he fancied it possible to make a 
disciple of me to his maxim that the present was the age of ex- 
periment, when I found that he himself made so many assump- 
tions and suppositions, and this too with the air of a man who 
fancied that all was still going forward according to the exact 
rules laid down by Bacon. | 
In this stage of the conversation I may remark that a long 
dissertation ensued upon the nature of the term experiment, 
and the limitation to which it must of necessity be subject in 
philosophical investigations,-—my friend insisting that after 
experiment had furnished us with certain data, it became our 
province, and was in fact our duty, to draw what inferences 
we could from such data; and that were not this principle ad- 
mitted, there would at once be an end to all interest in a pur- 
suit from which the most noble faculty of the mind was ex- 
cluded, and experimental philosophy would die a natural 
death,—that is, would expire, as all other philosophies had 
done before it, 

I admitted very readily the propriety of the thing, but wished 
the line of demarcation to be drawn. I reminded my antago- 
nist that our conversation had commenced on his part with 
Stating that the present was the age of experiment, and urged 
this upon him till he at length admitted that nothing but strict 
mathematical reasoning ought to be suffered to enter into ex- 
perimental philosophy, and that every optician that was not 
also a mathematician was a fool. Nay, he went still further, 
and insisted that the chemist who could not state all that he 
had accomplished, and draw further conclusion from all alge- 
braically, in other words, that the philosopher who did not 
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possess a thorough and a perfect knowledge of those higher 
branches of the mathematics, infinite series, fluxions, &c. was 
little better than a schoolmaster, in fact that he was an ass. 

These were certainly hard sayings in every sense, and [ re- 
gretted exceedingly that I was compelled, out of sheer polite- 
ness, either to hear them, or,—breaking through all the most 
received rules of propriety,—in my turn, place my back against 
my friend, and leave the question as it stood, in doubtful du- 
rance. Not to suffer the conversation to degenerate into mere 
scandal, 1 next inguired whether he thought that any practical 
benefit had ever arisen from any other source than experiment 
or chance ;—whether he fancied that Watt, for instance, who 
was not only a meclianic but a philosopher, ever laid much 
stress upon any qualities of mind besides those of invention 
and judgment :—that is, invention to discover, and judgement 
to apply ?—I insisted’ that the mere cperation of calculating 
amounted to nothing when weighed in the balance with either 
of these ; that a small portion of geometry and algebra, with a 
large stock of the qualities previously dwelt upon, might pro- 
bably lead us to many useful conclusions;—but that a mere 
mathematical philosopher was an anomaly; that these were 
in general the men who robbed genius of her gems to wrap them 
up in cobwebs, and who, although they did in fact handle per- 
fect sciences, yet, when they attempted by means of these to 
draw conclusions respecting sciences which must always re- 
main imperfect, merely made imperfection additionally ob- 
scure. 

Having now given him once more, by my silence, an oppor- 
tunity of proceeding, I was sorry to find that he still persisted 
in the possibility of accomplishing things and purposes that, 
to me, appeared altogether impossible for man to comprehend. 
He next blamed the teachers of youth for not giving a suitable 
degree of attention to the mathematics and experimental phi- 
losophy, in their schools; upbraided parents for their igno- 
rance of mechanical philosophy, whieh, he insisted, they 
ought to teach their children practically, before they learnt 
their letters; and thought that mothers would do well to ac- 
quire some information relating to chemistry, in order that the 
rising generation might benefit by their knowledge, instead of. 
deriving experience, only from their ignorance, as they were 
at present compelled to do. 

On giving it as my opinion, that the limitation of time was. 
an objection against striving to accomplish so much, and stat- 
ing that none of these things could possibly be done, unless, 
by a stretch of capacity which I was by no means prepared to 
anticipate, or unless some genius of high dimensions should 
discover a method of prolonging our days, or of blunting our. 
appetites for food and rest, which I thought a very unlikely 
occurrence, my friend became taciturn, and for a considerable. 
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time preserved, what I deemed, a becoming silence. This ap- 
peared to mea most favourable omen at least, and I imagined 
that, by calm and uninterrupted reasoning within himself, he 
would be brought down to a standard at which we might come 
to some just conclusions. Having waited alength of time in 
this species of suspense, the event finally terminated in our 
shaking hands most cordially, and wishing each other a most 
friendly farewell,—even after the several times in our conver- 
sation that we had but just saved ourselves, by a timely period, 
from the fatal effects of that most fashionable of all expert- 


ments ——a duel.* Peru... 
ON THE USE OF MACHINES IN MANUFACTURES. 


(For ** The Birmingham Magazine.’’) 
‘¢ A great part of the Machines made use of in those Manufactures in which labour 
is most subdivided, were originally the inventions of common workmen, who being 
each of them employed in some very simple operation, naturally turned their 
thought towards finding out easier and readier methods of performing it.”’ 
. Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

THE severe and unexampled distress which has overwhelmed 
the labouring classes during the last ten or fifteen years, has 

roduced numerous speculations as to its erigin, The over- 
whelming load of taxation, the encouragement given to fo- 
reigners, and the use of machinery, have each been declared to 
be the evil under which we, as a nation, were labouring. The 
idea that the use of machinery has been injurious, has been so 
prevalent that in many cases the people, rendered farious by 
their sufferings, have seized and destroyed all the frames, 
power looms, and other machines they could find. Differing 
in opinion as we do from those persons who think the use of 
machinery injurious, we will endeavour to examine the various 
arguments advanced in support of this opinion, and consider 
the general question of the use of machinery under every pos- 
sible circumstance. It is urged against the use of machinery 
to the present extent, that it supersedes the demand for ma- 
nual labour, and consequently deprives the labouring classes, 
the sellers of manual labour, of their means of existence. By 
the continual introduction of machinery, the power of produc- 
tion is so increased that in many trades one man can now ef- 
fect as much by the aid of mechanical power, as twenty would 
be enabled to effect without it. It is then argued, if by the in- 


sd 


* Having made out this draft of our conversation, as I hope, for the benefit of all 
men, and for the purpose of keeping down ardent spirits to the standard at which 
the world may, without fear of intoxication, drink deeply of their virtues, I make no 
apology to my warm and sanguine friend, for the liberty now taken with the hints 
with which his valuable society has furnished me; at the same time, I hereby give 
him notice, that he has henceforward and for ever full power granted him to make 
the same benevolent use of any sayings and doings of mine, provided that truth is not 
violated, and that his object is——--not scandal. 
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troduction of such mighty powers, twenty times as much linen 
or cloth can be manufactured as could be manufactured before ; 
that, in consequence, the demand for manual labour must be 
lessened in a corresponding degree, and the poor labourers, 
deprived of their usual employ, are thus left ina state of des- 
titution, and compelled to accept any reward for their labour 
rather than endure the misery and starvation that awaits them. 
For the argument against the extensive employment of machi- 
nery, to possess any weight, it ought to be proved that mecha- 
nical improvements are perfected and brought to bear at once, 
and that the cheapness which must result from the reduction 
in the labour employed does not increase the demand. 

Instead however of this being the case, in the first place itis 
evident to every one that improvements do not spring at once 
from the brain of their projectors, like Minerva from the brain 
of Jove, perfect in every part; but on the contrary, years 
elapse before the most fortunate and exceilent inventions can 
be brought into use; and before they attain any approach to 
perfection, the original idea has been shaped, altered, and re- 
formed, until it is often very difficult to discover to whom the 
greater part of the improvement belongs; and in the second 
place, it will appear certain to every one that the diminution 
of the labour necessary to the production of cloth, linen, cot- 
ton, or any other article, must lower its price, place it within 
the reach of a much more numerous class of consumers, and 
consequently greatly increase the demand. Thus thenif the 
effect produced by the improvements in mechanical science be 
gradual, there can be none of those violent changes complained 
of,—there can be no instances of great bodies of labourers 
being at once deprived of a demand for their labour, and left 
to starve before they can vbtain other employ; nor, if the im- 
provement, by gradually lessening the amount of labour ne- 
cessary to producticn, gradually lowers the price and increases 
the consumption, can the labouring classes be injured at all. 

To simplify this, let us take an example. Suppose the linen 
trade in a country to require a certain amount of capital, and 
that a certain number of persons, say 400,000, are employed. 
The quantity of linen produced we will suppose to amount to 
20,000,000 yards annually. Now by the invention of some 
machine, the same number of persons are enabled to make 
24,000,000 of yards annually. ‘Thus if the demand continues 
exactly the same as before, it would appear a necessary con- 
sequence that between 60 and 70,000 persons should be thrown 
out of employ. But would this be the case? If by the intro- 
duction of these machines the cost of production was dimi- 
nished one-sixth,the master manufacturer or capitalist would, 
if he sold his goods for the same price, greatly increase his 
profit. The rate of profit in such trade having before been. 
equal to the general rate of profits, and being now raised above 
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them, would cause fresh capital to be directly employed in the 
linen trade, and by competition would immediately lower the 
price of the articles now made by machinery, until the profit 
upon them was brought down to the general level. The con- 
sequence of this would be that the reduction in price would’ 
be so much saved by the consumers, who would be thus en- 
abled either to purchase a greater quantity of these goods, or 
to expend the money in the purchase of other things; in either 
_ case an extended demand for labour immediately takes place. 
Besides this extension of the demand, in the first instance 
when the machine is being made, a new demand for labour is 
created to the extent of the cost of the machine. ‘The intro- 
duction of machinery has hitherto been nearly conftmed to the 
manufacture of articles of general conienience and utility, as 
linens, cottons, cambrics, cloth, &c. It must be evident that 
the demand for all these articles is capable of being very much 
increased. Under the most favourable circumstances the great 
body of the people are, and must be, scantily supplied with them. 
Any thing therefore which diminishes the cost of production 
and lowers the price of these articles, must ef necessity in- 
crease the demand. It is very likely therefore in the case 
supposed, respecting the linen trade, that the additional speed 
acquired in manufacturing, by lowering the price, would in- 
crease the demand, and probably even in a greater ratio than 
it increased the speed of production. This increase of demand, 
together with the demand for new labour in making the ma- 
chines, weuld prevent the introduction of this new mechanical 
power in the case supposed, being injurious to the labouring 
classes. 

Could it be proved that inventions became perfect at once, 
that machines were being continually brought into operation, 
increasing tenfold the power of production, then indeed the 
labouring classes would be injured by their introduction; be- 
cause the violent changes and fluctuations would (even though 
the inventions were good in themselves) deprive the labourers 
of all steady demand for their labour. . If the supply of a cer- 
tain. kind of goods could be at once increased twenty-feld, as 
the demand would require time to increase and adjust itself, 
the labouring classes might die of starvation in the intermediate 
time ; but instead of these violent and sudden alterations, the 
improvements are gradually introduced, then the demand may 
keep pace with the increased means of supply, and the only 
effect produced may be that many things which before were 
difficult of production and high priced, may be rendered easy 
of production, and by their abundance add to the comfort and 
convenience of society. 

There may certainly be exceptions to this principle. In 
some instances, persons would be injured by the fluctuations 
gaused by these continual improvements, but if they would 
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generally be beneficial, it is no argument against the principle 
that partial cases have occurred, in which loss was sustained 
in consequence of its introduction. The general good, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, ought to be our aim. 
By acknowledging any other, we oppose ourselves to all kinds 
of improvement. Ne improvement can take place without in- 
juring some one, who has been used to follow an employment 
which the improvement destroys, or materially diminishes. 
There are many causes in operation to render those improve- 
ments which very materially save labour, certain to increase 
the demand either for the same article, or other articles the 
produce of labour. «Thus, if a manufacturer has been used to 
employ acertain amount of capital in paying the wages of his 
workmen, and if by the introduction of some mechanical im- 
provement, he is enabled to manufacture the same quantity of 
goods, with one-third the number of men he has been used to 
employ, then the surplus saved to him, after buying his ma- 
chines, is liberated from any productive use, and is no longer of 
use to its owner until itbe employed. State the capital so em- 
ployed in paying wages, to be in the first instance, £60,000 per 
annum; when the machine was being made, as the same num- 
ber of men were employed as formerly, there would be as be- 
fore noted, an increased demand for labour; but when the 
machinery was erected, as one third of the men would 
now be enabled to manufacture the same quantity of goods as 
were before manufactured by the whole number, and as 
£60,000 per annum was employed in paying wages to the whole 
number, the reduction in the number of men would lower this 
sum to £20,000. Thus, then, £40,000 of capital would remain 
to pay the cost of the machinery. If the make and repair of 
the machinery cost that sum, there would be no decrease in 
the demand for labour. The same sum of money would be 
paid ; two-thirds of it would go to the machine makers, instead 
of being paid to the manufacturer of the goods made with the 
machines. This change would be of no benefit to the manufac- 
turer, and would never occur. If we say that £20,000 of the 
£60,000, would, after the introduction of machinery, be paid 
as the wages of labour, and £10,000 as the expense of the ma- 
chinery, it is clear that the manufacturer would only have 
£30,000, instead of £60,000, as at first. It would be very im- 
probable that the capital of £30,000 should produce the same 
amount ofinterest as the £60,000 did before, else the rate of pro- 
fits would be higher in this particular trade, than the average rate 
of profits, and would induce competition. Thus, then, if the 
£30,000 did not produce so great a return of profit as the 
£60,000 produced before the alteration, the manufacturer 
would be injured by the alteration, without he employed pro- 
ductively the remaining £30,000 of his capital. And even if 
the £30,000 did produce for a time, the same yearly profit, is 
, 2D 
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it possible to suppose that any man would leave a sum of 
£30,000 totally unemployed and useless, and deprive himself 
of all advantage from being its possessor. Yetif he employed 
it himselfin extending his old trade, or in commencing another, 
he would in either case, cause a new demand. for labour equal 
to the decrease caused by the introduction of the improved 
machinery. If, on the contrary, he lends the money on inte- 
rest, it would be because it must be productively employed 
by the borrower, who could not want money, and give interest 
for it, to lie idle. 

If this reasoning be correct, it will appear, that though the 
use of machinery, even when it suddenly and greatly increased 
the power of production, may divert the demand for manual 
labour into new channels, yet that it can never destroy or ulti- 
mately lessen its amount. 

But it may be fairly asked how is it proved that there would 
be means for the employment of the capital thus continually 
liberated? 

To this question it may be answered that, if the improvement 
be in the manufacture of some article of general utility, as cloth, 
linen, cotton, &c. then the reduction in its price would cause 
an extended demand, and supply this means of investment. If, 
on the contrary, the improvement should decrease in a ten-fold 
degree the manual labour necessary to the manufacture of some 
article, of which a sufficient quantity has been already supplied, 
and which does not admit of an increased demand, what then 
would be the consequence? Would not the introduction of 
machinery in this instance, lessen the demand for manual la- 
bour? Supposing there tobe an article answering this descrip- 
tion, then the price would either be lowered in consequence of 
the smaller quantity. of labour necessary to its production, and 
this by causing a saving to the consumers, would enable them 
to expend a greater sum of money on other things, or, the mas- 
ter’s profit would be increased, and this by adding to his riches 
would enable him to spend a greater sum of money on his fur- 
niture, clothing, wines, horses, servants, &c. all of which would 
cause a fresh demand for manual labour. 

What is it that enables the inhabitants of Europe-to enjoy se 
many more of the comforts and luxuries of life than can be en-— 
joyed by the ignorant and barbarous inhabitants of the interior 
of Africa? Nothing but the better distribution of labour among 
them, and the skill they possess. The total amount of goods pro- 
duced is greater, and consequently a greater amount is consumed 
by all. For this greater power of production we are mainly in- 
debted to the aid of mechanical power, and though the various 
improvements have enabled man to effect ten times as much by 
his labour, yet the increasing wants and desires of society have 
ever kept pace with these improvements, and by the increased 
demand, kept the increased productive powers in full activity. 
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If the aid of machinery, by increasing ten-fold our means of 
producing the necessaries and conveniences of life, has not hi- 
therto decreased the demand for human labour, why should its 
increase do so at the present time? If, when the quantity of 
corn, cattle, clothing, houses, &c. in fine, the total amount of 
things produced by the whole labour of the kingdom, might be 
said to be of the yearly value of one hundred millions, the people 
were miserably fed and clothed, and lived in a manner barely. 
sufficient to preserve existence, without the comforts, the con- 
veniences, or even what we now term the necessaries of life, and 
if when the total amount of produce may be rated at two hun- 
dred millions, we find the people better fed, better clothed, and 
the poorest among them enjoying conveniences, to which the 
richest were at the first period strangers, if this be the fact, and 
an appeal to the history of every country will prove its truth, — 
do we not perceive that the general consumption of the articles 
produced, must have increased with the increased productive- 
ness of labour? If, then,’ the power of consuming increases 
with the increase of the power of producing, how can labour 
ever be unemployed? Or why, if the power of machinery has 
not yet produced goods faster than they can be consumed, why 
will it do so should it still continue to increase? 

If we consider the condition of one of the savage tribes in 
the interior of Africa, we shall find the mass of the people living 
in astate of great wretchedness.. Their food of the coarsest 
kind is scantily supplied, their clothing generally consists of 
the skin of some animal rudely wrapt round the body, and their 
habitations are small huts, not sufficient to preserve them from 
the inclemency of the weather, and totally destitute of every 
article of convenience and utility. The land on which such a 
tribe rather exists than lives, is generally suffered to be without 
cultivation. The fruits as they spring up naturally, and the 
beasts of the field taken by hunting, are the only food of the 
people. 

Yet these poor ignorant creatures are not destitute of the de- 
sire to enjoy the comforts, conveniences, and even the luxuries 
of civilized society. Knives, guns, hatchets, &c. for their use, 
are greedily purchased at enormous prices when an opportunity 
offers, and even glass beads and the coarsest toys are eagerly 
bought of European traders. Here we perceive that it is not 
the absence of desire, but the absence of the means of gratifying 
that desire that is wanting. Now let us suppose, that by the 
aid of machinery, this tribe of savages suddenly became pos- 
sessed of the means of manufacturing for themselves, guns, 
swords, knives, hatchets, clothing, and ornaments, should we 
not find them desiring and capable of using these articles of 
convenience and luxury of which they now were possessors? 
Most assuredly we should; and if we admit that the desires 
and habits ofa tribe of ignorant savages are capable of increas- 
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ing with the means of gratifying them, why should we not 
admit that the habits, wants, and desires of the people of civi- 
lized Europe are capable of a similar extension’? Hf we can sup- 
pose that untutored and ignorant savages can acquire at once, 
the desire for the comforts and luxuries of civilized life, and 
extend ten-fold their consumption of them, how can we suppose 
that the desires of nations trained in the lap of luxury, and used 
to the enjoyment of every thing that can gratify the taste and 
imagination, will remain stationary? Yet, unless we do admit 
‘this, unless we find that the wants of men do remain stationary 
after arriving at a certain height, and also find that this certain 
height has been attained, we can make out no case against the 
extensive use of machinery. Unless we prove that new demands 
for labour will not arise to occupy the labourers thrown out of 
employ by the use of machinery, we advance no valid argument 
against itsuse. If labourers as soon as they are able to manu- 
facture more of one article than is wanted, are employed in ma- 
nufacturing some other, how can they be injured by the use of 
machinery ? If as soon as one want is gratified in the mind of 
man, another rises to supply its place, what reason is there to 
fear that the power of production will ever be too far extended? 

If we consider the present state of our own country, we 
shall find the inhabitants living in luxury, and, in the total, 
enjoying every article of convenience and comfort; the poor- 
est among them, except the veriest paupers, possessing beds, 
chairs, watches, knives, clocks, and other articles of utility, 
which even the richest in a state of barbarism are in want of. 
But let us look back at the state of things five hundred years 
ago, and we shall find a very different appearance present it- 
self. Then, the nobles in their castles, notwithstanding their 
rude magnificence, were strangers to many articles of comfort 
and necessity, which the improvements of after times have ren- 
dered so plentiful that they may now be found almost in every 
cottage. “ : 

As the general consumption during this long period has 
kept pace with the increase of production acquired by the use 
of machinery, and as many thousand persons are now employed 
in the making of articles which were then unknown; as new 
wants, new wishes, new desires, have sprung up with the means 
of gratification, is it not reasonable to suppose that the same. 
increasing demand will still keep pace with any extension of 
the means of supply by reason of mechanical improvements ? 

If we look to the history of any commercial nation, we shall 
find its commerce increasing by slow and gradual degrees, as 
the skill and industry of the people gradually become greater ; 
and as they acquired greater wealth to supply the means, we 
shall observe the wealthy class indulging in a luxurious and 
splendid style of living, and supplying a demand for articles to 
gratify these luxurious habits, creating and stimulating the pro- 
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duction of every thing that can add refinement and elegance 
to their clothing and habitations. And will not this desire for 
splendour and elegant and imaginative enjoyment continue in 
Operation under every circumstance? Shall we not find new 
demands for labour to contribute to this sensual enjoyment as 
there arises new means of purchasing it. If we found men as 
they acquired wealth still continuing to live as before, if we 
found them, after toiling to acquire money, obstinately refuse 
to enjoy it, then we might affix some bound to the demand for 
human labour? But do we not on the contrary find that men 
as they-acquire fortunes, always increase their expenses, and 
that they keep more horses, servants, and carriages, and ex- 
pend more on their houses, furniture, and clothing? Do we 
not find some classes of men by reason of their poverty, living 
on a scanty allowance of the simplest food, with clothing barely 
sufficient to serve the purposes of decency ; and do we not find 
other classes rioting in luxury, the whole world traversed to 
supply choice food for the gratification of their appetites, the 
production of the most distant climes meeting together in their 
wardrobes, and their houses, which rival palaces in splendour, 
displaying the united talents of the architect, the sculptor, the 
painter, and the jeweller. | 

It will be long before this height of demand can be generally 
attained, yet would not all acquire the same degree of splen- 
dour if they possessed the means? Though one is rich and 
the other poor, both have the same desires. 

It is evident then that the use of machinery must increase 
the real value of the labour of the community, by increasing 
the quantity of things made, the produce of labour. This must 
result as a necessary consequence, unless a part of that labour 
be unemployed. For if the introduction of any mechanical 
power, enables one million of men to make or manufacture as 
much as two millions could before, then the quantity or real 
value of the produce of their labour must be doubled; but if 
from any cause only half a miilion of men are employed after 
the introduction of this improvement, then as the half million 
would manufacture just as much with the aid of machinery, as 
the one million did without, exactly the same quantity of goods 
would be produced. In this case the country would not be 
enriched, while the labouring classes would be injured by being 
deprived of half their usual employ. 

We have endeavoured to show in the foregoing part of this 
essay, that the introduction of machinery under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, can never produce this effect. By the use of ma- 
chinery to increase the speed of labour there must be a saving 
somewhere. If that saving be to the consumer, by reason of 
the reduction in price, he is enabled to expend more money on 
the purchase of articles generally, or, if it be a saving to the 
master manufacturer, by reason of increased profit on his capi- 
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tal, then he is enabled to expend more largely, and is sure to 
do so, for we have seen that his money is of no use unless em- 
ployed. In either of these cases there must be a new or ex- 
tended demand for labour. 

The introduction of machinery then does increase the gross 
product or total amount of things made. And if it does this, 
it must assuredly be of advantage to the labouring classes. 
There is no standard to measure labour so true as the amount 
of things produced. If this amount be small then labour is of 
little real value, but if the amount of things produced be large, 
then labour is valuable. If 100 men produce 100 quarters of 
corn yearly by their labour, they will have, ifit be equally di- 
vided, one quarter each; but if they can by reason of some 
improvement, produce 200 quarters of corn yearly, then their 
labour is of double value, for each man may have two quarters 
instead of one. The same rule which is true with respect to 
individual cases, is also true with respect to nations, and there- 
fore-whatever increases the total amount of things produced, 
increases the fund out of which labour is paid and benefits the 
labourer. 

The only objection to this conclusion is, that improvements 
in speed may by possibility increase faster than the demand 
can keep pace with them. This would cause part of the labour- 
ing classes to be deprived of employ, and prevent the total 
amount of produce being greater than before. This however is 
a case that never did occur to any mischievous extent, and in all 
probability it never will. Evenshould such a circumstance oc- 
cur, the demand has a natural tendency to increase to the same 
degree, only the one may be some length of time in advance. 

It will appear then from an examination of the subject, that 
the use of machinery is not capable under any circumstances 
that have yet occurred, of injuring the labouring classes of so- 
ciety. Consider the question how we will, it does not appear 
that the application of mechanical powers to commerce, can 
lessen the demand for human labour. 

But it may be argued that many things Jook well in theory, 
which will not bear the test of an appeal to fact. We will 
therefore examine the facts which bear on this subject, and we 
shall find that instead of their being in opposition to the prin- 
ciples laid down in theory, they support them and prove their 
correctness. It will be objected by many persons, that even 
admitting the principle that the use of machinery cannot lessen 
the general demand for labour, yet it may injure the labourers 
employed in manufacturing the things by manual labour which 
the improvements cause to be done by machinery. It is said, 
and justly said, that it will matter little to the poor labourers, 
turned adrift perchance in their old age, without the means of 
subsistence to learn new trades, it may be truly said that it 
will matter little to them to know that the aggregate demand 
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is likely to be increased, if. they are deprived of the means of 
existence. ‘* While the grass grows the steed:starves,” says 
the old proverb, and if the introduction of machinery has oc- 
casioned these evils it has to a certain extent been mischievous, 
We have stated in a former part of this article, that mechani- 
cal improvements must from their nature be of slow progress 
and partial in their effects, and that consequently this evil 
would not occur. An appeal to facts will enable us most com- 
pletely to prove this assertion, and will. prove that the trades 
to which they have been peculiarly applicable have increased 
faster than those trades in which machinery has not been used. 

In or about the year 1760 the amount of cotton wool used 
in the cotton manufactories was 4,200,000Ibs. At this period 
the cotton trade was in its infancy. 

About this time many scientific men directed their attention 
to the introduction of machines for spinning, carding, and vari- 
ous other uses in the cotton trade, and in 1787 many improve- 
ments had been introduced, increasing very much the speed 
and excellence of the workmanship. During the twenty-seven 
years these improvements were being introduced, the demand 
continued to increase rapidly. The attention of mechanists 
has been directed very much to this trade, and continual im- 
provements have been made up to the present time. 

Thus, then, the use of machinery has been more than sixty 
years in attaining its present degree of excellence. Now, if 
the use of machinery in the cotton trade had thrown the work- 
men out of employ, they would have had ample time to learn 
other trades. The increase of speed, instead of being acquired 
at once, has been gradually and slowly attained. 

If, as before contended, the use of machinery increases the 
general demand for manual- labour, even though it decreases 
the demand for it in the trade to which it is applied, still, we 
say, as the effect has been gradually produced, the workmen 
would have sufficient time to adapt themselves to circumstances. 
But the use of machinery in the cotton trade has increased the 
demand for goods faster than it has increased the speed of ma- 
nufacturing them. 

It appears that the total amount of cotton used in manufac- 
tures, was in 1765, 4,210,000lbs. but in the year 1823, the 
amount used had increased to 150,000,000lbs. or as 1 to 38. 
‘The value of the cotton goods exported at the first period, 
viz. 1765, was £223,000, while in 1823, the exports amounted 
to £26,000,000, or as 1 to 117.* Now supposing the increase 


* The following statement, copied from the British Encyclopedia, shows the 
increase in the quantity of cotton used :— 
Amount of Cotton Wool used in 


the Manufacture. perlb.| Supposed value when manufactured. 
1763 to 65, lbs. 4,200,000. ... 8s. 2,000,000 
1787 22,600,000... .. 7,500,000 
184. 5, 6, 59,900,000... .. 14,000,000 | 


1821 to 23, 153,700 ,000.,.... 5 | 38,000,000 
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of speed gained by the use of machinery, to be twenty-fold, 
we find the trade has increased so much, that it would now 
require nearly twice as many men as were at first employed, 
even with the aid of machinery, to manufacture the amount 
wanted to supply the increased demand. 

But this allowance of twenty-fold, for the aid of machinery, 
is undoubtedly too high. No advantage i in speed would be 
gained by clerks, agents, &c. and when allowance is made 
for these classes, we shall find it very much diminish the rate 
of speed gained. 

We have seen that the price of every article is made up 
nearly of the wages of labour and profit; and we have also 
seen that profits can never for a long period be much higher 
in one trade, than the average rate of profit in the whole. If 
then we take the value of the cotton goods manufactured at the 
two periods, to show the amount of wages paid for labour, we 
shall find that there has been a great increase in the wages 
paid to the labourer. 

In 1765, the value of the cotton goods manufactured was 
rated at two millions. In 1823, it was more than thirty milli- 
ons. Now if we say that only one-half of the price of cotton 
goods is made up of the wages of labour, that is, that one- 
half of the sum the goods were sold for, was paid by the mas- 
ter to the workmen as wages: if we allow this proportion as 
wages, which is assuredly too small, we shall perceive that, of 
the two millions above spoken of, one-half would have been 
paid for wages; but of the latter sum of thirty millions, fifteen 
would have been paid on the same account. ‘Thus then, consi- 
' dering the trade to which machinery has been applied, perhaps 
to ten times the degree it has been to any other, we find that 
fifteen times as much money must be paid as wages; the other 
fifteen millions, the masters’ profit, cost of raw cotton, &c. 
must, as we have seen, be employed in paying new labour. 

There is little doubt that the examination of any other staple 
trade in which machinery has been extensively applied, would 
show nearly as favourably; but to go into a general examina- 
tion would occupy too much time, and that too without any ad- 
vantage being likely to result from it, It may not be amiss 
however to notice that, while the total exportation of British 
produce has increased about five times, the exportation of cot- 
ton goods has increased 117 times, and that while the i increase 


The price of raw cotton is about Gd. or 8d. per lb. the addition, therefore, is the 
wages of labour and profit. India wool has been spun into yarn, value £5 5s. per 
Ib. ‘and when wove into muslin, and ornamented in the tambour, has been increased 
in value to £15—a return of 5900 per cent. on the value of the raw material. 

It will appear surprising, that the average price of the cotton per Ib. when manu- 
factured, should be now half as much as in 1780. This can only be accounted for 
by supposing that the demand for the better sorts has very much increased, in con- 
sequence of the increase of wealth in the higher and middle classes of society. It is 
well known, that the price of the common sorts has decreased in a much greater 
degree. : 
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in the coach making trade is four-fold, and in the iron trade 
nine-fold, and while in some other trades it has been from 
four-fold to ten-fold, the increase in the cotton trade has been, 
as we have seen, thirty-eight-fold. 

_ The very extensive use of machinery in the manufacturing 
of cotton, is generally cited as their strongest argument, by 
the objectors to the use of machinery; but we see that an ap- 
peal to facts proves that it has been advantageous to the work- 
men themselves, and that the condition of this flourishing 
branch of commerce proves the truth of the principle before 
jaid down, viz. that the increased speed, by lowering prices, is 


certain to cause an increase in the demand. GAt4/ 
— 
ETERNITY. 


THOUGHTS ON HEARING A PASSING, BELL. 


Ou, how that bell strikes thrilling on the ear ! 
How solemnly a warning it conveys 
To heedless Man, of that last scene, when all 
The treach’rous fantasies of earth-born Hope, 
And all its gilded, empty dreams of joy, 
Shall fly before the dread reality 
Of that momentous hour, when on his eye 
Shall burst an infinite Eternity, é 
Incomprehensible, unfathomed ! 
Who can its depths define ? Weak, feeble Man 
Cannot e’en measure the exhaustless stem 
Of years that but the very threshold forms 
Of that immensity of space, which far 
Exceeds all comprehension! How then can he, 
On vain, presuming wing, attempt to soar 
Into the mighty region, whose bounds recede, | 
As human thought essays to wander o’er 
Its measureless extent! To Him, alone, 
Creator of Creation ! who produced 
From nought this habitable globe, and those 
Bright worlds which gem the vast expanse above, 
Are known the limits of Eternity ! 
The knell still sounds! How mournfully it speaks, 
Proclaiming Man’s irrevocable doom ! 
Oh ! who upon life’s awful bourn can muse, 
Striving to pierce the impenetrable gloom 
Which separates the deathless spirit 
From this its fragile tenement of dust, ; 
And feel no tremor creeping round the heart? 
In that dread hour, when Nature shrinks aghast, 
And fears to venture on a world unknown, 
_ May smiling Mercy hover round my bed, 
To ope for me the darksome veil which shuts 
From earthly vision all beyond the grave, 
And lead me to the bright abodes on high ! 
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THE SPECTRE OF DUNKENANE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


‘© Ow whom does the office of story-teller devolve to-night ?”” 
exclaimed Henry Alphonsus De Mowbray, as the gentlemen 
of the K - Infantry Volunteer Corps crowded to the guard- 
room, flung aside the rustied weapons, with which they had 
been performing their nightly duties, and comfortably seated 
themselves before a smoking tumbler of whisky-punch. At the 
period of the above exclamation, the South of Ireland was m a 
state of partial commotion; the Insurrection Act had been pro- 
claimed throughout the several districts; the Habeas Corpus had 
been suspended, and the wretched peasantry, excited by an un- 
paralleled system of persecution and of individual hardship, and 
moreover, instigated by the secret emissaries of Government, 
had become so far uncontrollable as to render an accession of 
military force necessary, for the preservation of property and 
the security of lives. The tocsin of alarm had sounded through 
the land; every athletic and able-bodied man was a Whiteboy, 
and every farmer who rode a better horse, or wore a better coat 
than his fellow-serfs, was a leader of the disaffected—a regular - 
Captain Rock! Tithe-proctors were reaping the wages of their 
unhallowed employment: night after night, the peaceable were 
barbarously mutilated, and the cattle as barbarously houghed ; 
and every chapel if each parish was adorned with innumerable 
cautions and notices from the Rockite party. 

Under this state of things, the independent and loyal gentle- 
men of every hamlet, found it convenient to unite in volunteer 
corps, armed by the Lord-Lieutenant, and disciplined by any 
half-pay Major, who would assume the trouble, thus hoping to 
be enabled to lead the peasantry to chains and to death, or to 
ensure their own safety against the imaginary exploits and the 
threatened attempts of the exasperated multitude. In the 
town to which I advert, no less than two of these gallant, and 
useful and patriotic bodies existed; the one—cavalry, mounted 
on their untrained hunters, little skilled in the use of the 
sword, and attired in a uniform that would have disgraced even 
the yeomanry of Twllietudlem ;—the other, infantry, composed 
of all those enthusiastic and irresistible warriors, who, although 
not octually able to enrol themselves among the mounted 
squadrons, were determined to serve their country ta the best 
way they could; and if not effective, they would at least have 
the glory of nobly adventuring their lives in the massacre of 
a few peasants, who had been goaded into desperation by 
the very same system that designated them as “hereditary 
bondsmen,” and disgracefully excluded them from the privi- 
leges to which, as the subjects of a free constitution, they were | 
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entitled. Urged on by these laudable motives, all the young 
and inconsiderate aspirants of the town of K— might have 
been seen on their nocturnal patrol, disturbing the dreams of 
the more rational, as awfully and heavily they tramped along 
the flags, and performing prodigies of valour against the inno- 
cent pigs, who sometimes strayed across their path. Pistols 
and muskets that had grown venerable with the disuse of cen- 
turies, might have been seen issuing from their slumbers to 
awake in vengeance on the devoted carcases of the misguided 
countrymen; swords that had been tempered with the suns of 
Egypt and with the blood of the Peninsula, might have been 
seen brightening for the use of domestic war ; while limbs that 
had become torpid in the caresses of inactivity, and eyes, that 
had never before learned to blaze, might now have been seen 
bustling along with all the vigour of their mighty dangers, and 
rolling in all the intelligence of their just alarms. 

The night which more immediately interests us, was cold 
and dark ; a division of the infantry volunteer corps had assem- 
bled to perform their wonted duties, and after half.an hour’s 
fatiguing patrol had now —— matchless heroes !—retired for 
refreshment to the jury-room of a sessions court-house, which 
answered all the purposes of a guard-house for the illustrious 
defenders of the garrison. 

#Come, EB , itis your turn ;” continued De Mowbray, 
as he drank down the first tumbler ; when the gentleman whom 
he had addressed, having imitated his example, drew his chair 
nearer to the fire, round which the warriors formed the seg- 
ment of a circle; and looking behind him, as the night wind 
whistled more audibly through the crevices of the door, indi- 
cated that he was not unwilling to discharge the function al- 
lotted to him. It was ‘the hour of witchery,” the room was 
lofty, sombrous, and chilly; and assuming that awfulness, and 
that mystery of feature, which should accompany the narra- 
tion of some horrific tale, of whose truth we ourselves are phy- 
sically certain, and which conviction we wish to impress on 
the minds of our auditors, he thus began :—‘** Notwithstanding 
the innate dread of all supernatural appearances, which seems 
implanted alike in the heart of the knave and the coward, and 
notwithstanding the strength which these universal apprehen- 
‘sions acquire from the stories of the nursery and the tales of 
the foolish, there was no one who felt a greater disbelief in the 
probability of the existence of such beings than I at one time 
did. The legend of the peasant, the aflirmation of the nurse, 
and the cautions of the superstitious, were equally indifferent 
tome. I should have travelled from one end cf Ireland to the 
other, *‘ from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, from the 
hills of Howth to the wilds of Cunnemara,” at the mid hour of 
night, and not have entertained a single apprehension from an 
encounter with any aerial adventurer; I would have visited a 
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fort, nor deemed it necessary to stop my ears to the charms of 
its fairy music, like Ulysses to the tones of the syren melody ; 
when travelling on the road, I would have dared to look be- 
hind me, nor thought that I should there see any thing to ap- 
pal or to terrify; nor would I fancy that every church-yard 
Should send forth a greyhound to interrupt my progress, or 
that a legion of ‘‘ good people” should be disporting in every 
whirlwind of dust that the gale would scatter from the road. 

‘* Frequently when [ expressed my incredulity of the numer- 
ous tales, which enlivened the winter’s fire-side, some anti- 
quated beldame, deeply versed in fairy lore, would request me 
in the most solicitous and imploring manner not to give utter- 
ance to such opinions; at the same time adding a prayer that 
I might never be made too fatally sensible of the truth of their 
asseverations. However I continued to laugh at their anxie- 
ties, and to mock at their cautions, until a few months ago, 
when the circumstance which E am about to tell, occurring, 
caused a considerable reformation in my ideas on that point. 

“‘It was in October, and business having taken me to the 
village of M , necessity obliged me to delay there later than 
prudence would have suggested ; and notwithstanding the im-. 
portunities of a friend, who warned me against the dangers of 
nocturnal travelling, L resolved on returning home that even- 
ing——~a distance of about nine miles; and I do think that 
there are not in the country a like number of miles, equally 
barren and equally lonesome. I was alone, and the night al- 
ready far advanced on its course, when I hestrod my Rosi- 

“Nante; and applying the stimulant of the spur, hoped, by the 
rapidity of my pace, to dissipate the mist of dark ideas, which 
was flashing across my mind. Notwithstanding my usual 
creed, I must confess that on this night, 1 felt a certain tre- 
mor, which ill accorded with my former professions. How- 
ever all passed on without any particular accident, until I came 
to the neglected and desolate valley of Dunkenane; and here 
did the associations of spectres and goblins, ever connectéd 
with the season, come most forcibly upon me. There was not 
a house, nor even a mud cabin, within view; the rocky hills, 
bleak and uncultivated, rose gloomily on either side: the stars 
glimmered in cold and melancholy paleness, and a foreboding 
tremor unnerved my frame. My fears were absolutely unac- 
countable; LT attempted to appease them, butin vain; they only 
continued to increase, until, having reached the middle of the 
hollow, I heard a deep and solemn voice call me by name, and 
desire me to stop. Not feeling disposed to comply with the 
demand, I rode on, and the voice again repeated the injunction, 
My hair literally stood on end; a chilly perspiration oozed 
through my bones; my horse began to snort with impatience ; 
and I could even perceive that he was covered with one frothy - 
sheet of foam and of sweat. 
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‘« Never shall I forget the sensations of that moment; my 
limbs grew stiff; my visions swam in cloudy indistinctness ; 
my Haact beat as though it were about to leave its seat; my 
tongue became incapable of forming a single sentence: 


Obstupui steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit.; 


and, rivetted to the spot, 1 was totally unable to proceed. I 
felt as though Heaven had decreed to punish my incredulity i in 
some most signal manner; and wishing that the mountains 
would open, and receive me within their. bowels, LT awaited the 
event. 

«In vain did IL attenipt to urge my horse to advance ; it 
actually dropped under me, and, as it fell to the ground, the 
spectre stood before me! ‘Tall, beyond the stature of huma- 
nity, it was, as far as [ could discern, arrayed in a winding- 
sheet; its feet were uncovered, and a parcel of black ribbons 
waved dismally around its head. It looked on me with a look 
of pitying kindness ; and as it bade me ‘ not fear, for I was in 
the company of one who wished my welfare,’ my courage re- 
kindled, and [ was even able to ask who or what it was ? 

«« «No matter,’ replied the spirit; ‘Lama friend. This is 
all I dare affirm —all it concerns you to know ;’ and then en- 
tered into a long conversation, in which it informed me of some 
future dangers, “disclosed to me the particular foibles and weak- 
nesses of my disposition, laid open the most secret foldings of 
my soul; and after a discourse of more than two hours, during 
which it exhibited the warmest regard for my welfare, bidding 
me proceed on my journey, disappeared. By this time my 
horse had Gate recovered its panic; and putting it to its ut- 
most speed, [ reached my destination, under a strange conflict 
of hopes and fears. Notwithstanding the late hour, the family, 
in expectation of my return, had not as yet retired. When I 
entered the room where they were seated, the glare of light 
being too overpowering, [I immediately requested that they 
would extinguish the candles; but I scarcely had had time to 
desire it, when my debility baa so great, that I sunk ex- 
hausted and in a swoon. The advice which the apparition 
communicated was such as no earthly being could have spoken; 
but it remains for time to develop whether the scene was. rea- 
lity, or merely the workings of my own imagination.” 

Some years had elapsed since the narration of the above 
story, and the tale, had altogether escaped from my mind, 
when accident introduced me to the brother of the hero.— 
Among other topics of a desultory conversation, that of appa- 
ritions happened to be one; and recollecting the foregoing 
anecdote, | was particular as to the after-fate “of Charles E—. 
The brother repeated the substance of what [ have thus embo- 
died, and added, that, extraordinary as it may appear, the 
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predictions of that night’s spectre were afterwards precisely 

verified; that the very defects against which it had cautioned 

the sufferer, had proved to be the instruments of his destrue- 

tion, and that a neglect of the counsels which it had bestowed, 

had mainly contributed to his subsequent misfortunes. y 

oe CL). we Katte ‘ 
REVIEW. 

HIERCULANEUM, and other Poems. By Charles Room. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. and J. C. Barlow, Birmingham; small 
&vo. . 


Tus volume, from the pen of our young townsman, Mr. C, 
Room, has lately issued from the press. It is not often that 
juvenile poets can be favourably spoken of—they are for the 
most part vapid and trifling, and their works are consigned to 
the waters of oblivion, almost as soon as they appear. We 
confess we cepened this volume with but very scant hopes of 
gratification. We were however pleasingly disappointed. It 
is asa whole very creditable to Mr. Room’s talents, and we he- 
Sitate not to say, that, there are some verses in the volume 
_ which would not discredit the pen of a Moore or a Montgomery. 
‘We therefore hail Mr. Room’s first attempt with satisfaction, 
as an earnest of what he will produce, when time has matured 
his powers. 

Mr. Room has affectionately inscribed his volume to his 
parents.—The preface is written with good taste and modesty. 
The subject ‘‘ Herculaneum,” is certainly well chosen. The 
destruction of a thickly peopled city, by one of those calami- 
ties with which Providence, for unknown purposes, occasionally 
afflicts mankind, is indeed a tremendous catastrophe—and al- 
though ages have rolled by since the mournful event, the hor- 
rors of that dreadful scene can well be conceived. Our young 
Poet has not made so much of his theme as he might have 
done.—This poem shows little of compacted design, and is in- 
deed nothing but a collection of beautiful verses strung toge- 
ther without much apparent connection, probably composed 
without view to publication in their present form. Of the three 
Cantos the second is by far the best. The verse, 


“«¢ How frail is all that’s beautiful on earth ! 
The fairest flow’rs seem loveliest as they fade ; 
Uncertainty gives beauty heavenlier birth ; 
As the bright sun, when threat’ning clouds invade, 
With deeper, mellower radiance, tints the glade. 
The last sweet odours of the fading rose 
Ask tears, that aught so beautiful can fade. 
E’en love itself, when stricken, lovelier grows, 
And gathers hope from hopelessness, and bliss from woes,” 
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is exceedingly beautiful. The three succeeding verses are 
equally good. 


The following is an ‘‘ exquisite morceau :”’— 


a: tenderness, chaste flow’r of heavenliest hue, 
Loves not the sunless sky and clouded blue 
Of chill adversity—nor frequent blows 
Where deep despair distils th’ ungenial dew 
Of apathy—nor its rich fragrance throws 
Where loveliest natures learn deep selfishness from woes.” 


The lines— 


* &°'Tis sad to think that voice is silent now, 
That lull’d our cradled infancy ; that hush’d 
Our little sorrows ; taught our knees to bow, 
Our tongue to lisp in pray’r ;—those eyes that gush’d 
With pity, dim ;—and quench’d that love that rush’d 
Our griefs to soothe; and as the willows wave 
Over that sacred earth, when all is hush’d, 
*Tis sadly-sweet with filial tears to lave 
The mournful spot, and deck with flow’rs a mother’s grave,” 


do equal honour alike to the head and to the heart of the Poet. 
After the disgusting and frontless immorality, profaneness and 
scurrility, of the ‘* scribblers” who have been prostituting their 
talents and wearying the town with their rhymes, it is refresh- 
ing to meet with one who is neither afraid nor ashamed to 
express and avow those kindly feelings that do honour to our 
nature. . | 

We could however point to many blemishes. The conclu- 
sion of the third verse, Canto I. 


«¢ « Thrice glorious sight !—Vesuvius I do scan ! 
Haste! sisters, haste ! and well we'll execute the plan! ” 


is very poor. We also object to the repetition throughout the 
volume of the word “sheen.” We think also that the phrase 
“‘impious mirth,” verse XIV. Canto II. is not justified by the 
context; brutal ‘‘ mirth” would have been better. Out of ten- 
derness to a young Poet we refrain. 

There are some extremely pretty verses at the end of the 
poem, on various subjects. The one on ‘ Pleasure” it isa 
pleasure to read, and therefore we will give it our readers in a 
future number. 

Upon the whole, we have risen from this volume with the 
most favourable impression of the author’s talent, and with the 
highest respect for the religion without cant, and for the amia- 
ble and unaffected spirit which he has exhibited. 

The typography is equal to any that has lately emanated from 
the Birmingham press, formerly so justly distinguished, and 
does great credit to Mr. Barlow, the printer of the volume.. ; 
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Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character, of the late JouN 
Mason Goop, M.D. Sy Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp. 472. Fisher, London, 1828. 


AN attentive consideration of the history of the literary 
world would forcibly impress on us the axiom, that a man’s 
success in science or the arts, no less than his moral character, 
is in a great degree dependent on circumstances. The emi-* 
nence of a master can only be attained, by dedicating the abi- 
lities, the judgment, the very feelings, of the mind, to an indi- 
vidual object. Whilst of some it may be said, 


‘¢ Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul,” 


the talents of others have been engrossed and overwhelmed 
by the anxious cares of life. ‘‘ The wisdom of a learned man 
cometh by opportunity of leisure; and he that bath little busi- 
ness shall become wise.” The extensive acquirements of the 
subject of the memoir before us, were united with such sound 
judgment and so refined’a taste, that we are compelled to allow 
he wanted but this ‘‘ opportunity” to have arrived at the first 
rank of any department of knowledge which engaged his atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Good’s family was highly respectable ; for several gene- 
rations they had carried on a large shalloon manufactory, at 
Romsey, in Hampshire. His father, a Minister of the Gospel 
among the Independent Dissenters, settled at Epping, in Essex; 
where he married aniece of the Rev. Mr. Mason, the author 
of the deservedly popular ‘“‘ Treatise on Self Knowledge,” and 
after whom the Doctor was named. ‘This lady dying soon after 
his birth, he was indebted to his father’s second wife for those 
maternal instructions which frequently have so much influence 
on the future life. [tis recorded of Mrs. Good, “ that she 
discharged the duties which devolved upon her, with so much 
prudence, affection, and delicacy, that many years elapsed be- 
fore John Mason Good discovered with equal surprise and re- 
gret, that she was not actually his mother.” The Rev. Mr. 
. Good was in the habit of recommending to his pupils the prac- 
tice of keeping acommon place-book, on the plan of Locke; 
the fruits of this system are discernible in the copiousness and 
aptitude of the quotations with which his son illustrated his 
critical works. At the age of fifteen, he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Johnson, a surgeon of Gosport; this gentleman’s health 
declining, he teok for his partner, Mr. Babington, who has 
since gained great reputation in the metropolis, as a physician. 
At the expiration of this term, Dr. Good entered into partner- 
ship with a gentleman of Sudbury, who soon left the business 
entirely to his care. 

By imprudently becoming bail for some friends, his circum- 
stances were considerably embarrassed; and though a kind 
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relative offered to advance the whole sum, he chose rather to 
rely on his own literary exertions for the principal part. Mr. 
Good’s endeavours were most persevering and _ diversified : 
tragedy, comedy, poetry, translation, philosophical essays, 
were each tried, and each failed in producing the wished-for be- 
nefit. At length, under a prospect of relieving his difficulties, he 
formed a connexion with a Surgeon of London; but through 
the malignant envy of his partner, the business failed, and the 
partnership was dissolved. His father-in-law again assisted 
him, though Mr. G. still shrunk from accepting the whole of 
the profered aid. He now attracted some share of public no- 
tice, by winning the premium of twenty guineas offered by the 
Medical Society for the best dissertation ‘‘ On the Diseases 
most frequent in Workhouses and similar Institutions, and the 
best means of cure and prevention.” 

Notwithstanding the claims of an increasing business, Mr. 
Good found time to compose his “‘ History of Medicine, so far 
as it relates to the profession of the Apothecary.” This work, 
written at the request of the Pharmaceutical Association, of 
which he was a member, was of great service in turning the 
attention of the public to the baneful effects of the empirical 
ignorance at that time so prevalent. In connexion with this 
subject Dr. Gregory gives some amusing anecdotes, two or 
three of which we shall! extract. | 

«¢¢ A man practised surgery and pharmacy, no farther from London than 
the Village of Beckenham, whose whole medical education consisted in 
having been ‘stable-boy, for two years, to a Surgeon in that neighbour- 
hood.’ At Uckfield there were three ‘ grocer-druggists’ who prescribed, 
and in cases of difficulty applied to their London drug-merchant for help. 
A druggist at Croydon, after labouring hard to ascertain the precise mean- 
ing of the words ‘ cucurbita cruentia,’ discovered at length, with the kind 
aid of an equally learned disciple of Aisculapius, that they denoted ‘an 
electric shock. A medical gentleman at Worcester prescribed for his 
patient as follows :—‘ Decoct. Cascarille oz. vii. Tinct. ®jusdem oz. i.’ 
This prescription was sent to a druggist in that city to be made up. The 
shopman who had the principal care of the business, having sought in vain 
for a phial labelled Tinct. ejusdem, sent to the shops of other druggists to 
procure it: but the search was fruitless, there was no Tinct. ejusdem to be 
procured in the city of Worcester, and the prescripticn was actually re- 
turned to the physician, with an earnest request that he would substitute 
some other ingredient for this scarce tincture !’”’ 

The study of languages also engaged a considerable share of 
Mr. Good’s attention, and the eminent success with which he 
prosecuted his researches into their origin, bears witness to 
the extent and depth of his critical acumen. Nor did he give 
himself solely to what are called par excellence the learned lan- 
guages ; besides these, he was master of the French, Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish, German, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, and 
had made some advance in the study of the Chinese. Giving 
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proofs of his acquisitions, both by private communications to. 
his friends, and by articles in some of the Reviews. 

‘We now come to his greatest work, the Translation of Lu- 
cretius “‘ De Rerum Naturé;” of which we before possessed 
no adequate version. Although its poetical beauties are of the 
first order (indeed if the author had lived in the Augustan age 
he would have proved no mean rival of Virgil) yet his work is 
principally interesting to us, as a detail of the system of Epi- 
curus, which numbered some of the greatest names of the an- 
cients, and perhaps it may be added of the moderns also, 
amongst its supporters. More than the mere idea of several 
of the discoveries for which we take so much credit, may be 
found in this Roman; as instance, the tides, the constitution of 
the milky way, the circulation of the blood, the sexual system of 
plants, &c. The numerous quotations from Lucretius, the praises 
which are lavished on him, by Cicero and others, are a suflici-. 
ent test of the esteem in which he was held by his countrymen.* 
We question if any of the ancients has been so faithfally ‘‘ done 
into English.” The remark of the celebrated Bentley to Pope, 
‘* Sir, your book is a very pretty book, but pray don’t call it . 
Homer,” might be applied with too much justice to the major 
part of our translations. To an intimate acquaintance with the 
different systems of the ancient philosophy, Dr. Good added 
a thorough knowledge of the modern improvements in science 
and a sufficient power of elegant versification. As a specimen 
we present our readers with the rendering of those beautiful 
lines commencing, 


‘* Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis,” 


“¢ How sweet to.stand, when tempests tear the main, 
On the firm cliff, and mark the seaman’s toil ! 
Not that another’s danger soothes the soul, 
But from such toil how sweet to feel secure ! 
How sweet, at distance from the strife, to view 
Contending hosts, and hear the clash of war ! 
But sweeter far on Wisdom’s height serene, 
Upheld by Truth, to fix our firm abode ; 

To watch the giddy crowd that, deep below, 
For ever wander in pursuit of bliss ; 

To mark the strife for honours and renown, 
For wit and wealth, insatiate, ceaseless urg’d, 
Day after day, with labour unrestrain’d. 


* The compliment paid him by Manilius, 
_ *¢ Solvit miracula rerum, i 
Eripuit Jovi fulmen, viresque tonanti,” 


is remarkable as having furnished the hint of the celebrated verse of Turgot : 
*¢ Eripuit Jovi fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 
We helieve the plagiarism is better known than the original. 
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O wretched mortals! race perverse and blind! 
Through what dread dark, what perilous pursuits, 
Pass ye this round of being !—know ye not 
Of all ye toil for, nature nothing asks 
But for the body freedom from disease, 

And sweet, unanxious quiet, for the mind 3 er 


The body of notes appended is an evidence of the Doctor’s 
industry and discrimination. They form one of the most va- 
luable comparisons of ancient and modern knowledge which 
the English language possesses. The way in which the work 
was prepared for publication is perhaps unparalleled 1 in the 
annals of literature :— 


“‘ The translation itself was finished in October 1799, having been car- 
ried through i in a way very unusual with works of such magnitude : it was 
composed ix the streets of London during the translator's extensive walks, 
to visit his numerous patients. His practice was to take in his pocket two 
or three leaves of an octavo edition of the original (I believe, that of Mar- 
chetti’s ), the text being corrected by collation with Wakefield’s ; to read 
over a passage two or three times as he walked along, until he had engra= 
ven it upon his ready memory; then to translate the passage, meditate 
upon his translation, correct and elaborate it, until he had satisfied himself. 
Having accomplished this, the bare sight of the original brought to mind 
his own translation, with all its peculiarities. In the same manner would 
he proceed with a second, third, and fourth passage ; and after he had re« 
turned home, and disposed of all his professional business, he would go to 
his standing desk, and enter upon his manuscript so much. of the transla- 
tion as he had been able to prepare satisfactorily. While he was carrying 
on the translation, he was also levying his contributions towards the notes; 
a part of the work, however, which called for much more labour, and oc- 
cupied far more of his time.” 

The Biblical Translations of our Author are distinguished 
by the immense mass of information which his indefatigable re- 
search enabled him to embody in the notes. He published the 
Song of Solomon, or Soloman as he contends it ought to be 
spelt, with a literal and rythmical version on opposite pages. 
Dr. G. attempted the Book of Job after the same plan; but 
having accomplished the first five chapters, he was se dissatis- 
fied maith his performance, that he afterwards confined himself 
to the prose translation. In this he did right; the grandeur 
of the inspired writings is not to be heightened by the stilts of 
blank verse, nor their simplicity increased by the polish of 
rhyme. 

The ‘‘ Book of Nature” is not so well known as its merits 
deserve. Originally delivered in the form of lectures to a 
fashionable audience, its lively and fluent style admirably 
adapts it to the general reader. As a Medical Writer, his 
works are daily gaining reputation, and bid fair to become text 
books for the profession. 

In the latter part of his life, Dr. Good obtained the diploma 
of M.D. from Aberdeen, and hada very considerable share of 
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practice. Heclosed a valuable life on the 2nd of January, 
1827, in the 63rd year of his age. . 

Dr. Gregory’s elegant tribute to the memory of his friend, 
contains a great deal of miscellaneous instruction, which will 
be generally acceptable. His remarks on the necessity of a 
revision of our version of the bible are extremely interesting, 
and deserve the serious attention of our hierarchy. All mo- 
thers should read the extract from Dr. Good, on Entasia 
Rachybia; it would spare their daughters much suffering, 
and themselves much anxiety. Our readers will find it a bio- 
graphical sketch, from which they will reap amusement and 
information, and above all, an example of great mental powers 
consecrated by piety towards God, and benevolence to man. 3 

_ CORRESPONDENCE. yi, 
RISE OF TOLERATION. 

Mr. Eprror,—As an old inhabitant of Birmingham, I con- 
gratulate you on the success of your labours; for the honour 
of my native place, IT am glad to see that in this age of im- 
provement, we are not behind our neighbours ; Liverpool has 
its Kaleidoscope, .Glasgow, I believe, supports two or three 
Literary Periodicals, even Bristol, plodding Bristol, that dull- 
est of commercial cities, has its Monthly. Surely, Sir, we can 
command native talent sufficient for such a purpose; surely, 
this town, which more than any other owes its prosperity to 
genius and science, will not tamely see itself outdone. 

Has Hazelwood produced no one willing to strike a blow for 
the honour of Birmingham? Let yours be the Ulyssean Bow 
with which our young men may try their strength. I hope to 
see your next Number an interesting miscellany, which every 
one may take up with a certainty of being amused, and noone 
lay down, sore at finding some particular tenet roughly handled. 
Knowing that Editors are sometimes at a loss for some trifle 
to fill up corners, I have penned the following lines, which, 
in the absence of better things, may be thonght worthy of in- 
sertion. 3 

Your readers will all know that the first who settled in North 
America in any numbers, were driven from England by an in- 
tolerant establishment, seeking to force the consciences of all 
to accept the same standard of faith in matters the most unim- 
portant. They were the victims to.a fruitless pursuit of that 
agnis fatuus, Uniformity, which hasJed the Established Church 
through many a mire and bog after what, even as respects forms 
and ceremonies, never can be attained in this life. Whilst we 
award these emigrants the praise of stern and uncompromising 
integrity, we must lament that their sufferings did not teach 
them forbearance to others. We might have thought that 
that forcible teacher, experience, would have taught them the 
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golden rule. Butin the laws which they framed for the govern- 
ment of their little community, penalties were inflicted on all 
who differed in religious sentiment from the great body of the 
colonists.. No one was permitted to enjoy the elective fran- 
chise who was not a member of a Church, as that is understood 
by the Presbyterians and Independents; thus effectually ex- 
cluding Episcopalians and Catholics from a share of the ma- 
nagement of affairs. Some who professed sentiments border- 
ing on Antinomianism were banished; the mild and peaceable 
Quakers were treated with still greater severity, two or three 
of them being actually condemned to the stake. A Mr. Wil- 
liams, who remonstrated on the inconsistency of these proceed- 
ings, was answered with casuistry worthy the Doctors of the. 
Sorbonne, “ that they suffered not for conscience sake, but for 
sinning against conscience.” The Episcopalians and others 
were therefore compelled to form separate settlements, each 
sect keeping aloof, and anathematizing its neighbour ; till some 
external danger, as an incursion of the Indians, or some in- 
fringement of what they conceived to be their rights on the 
part of their mother country, made them lay aside their quar- 
rels, and obey the rule ‘“‘ Vis unita fortior.” But in the year 
1639, a better example was set them by some members of a 
Church whose almost universal character, has been zealous and 
relentless bigotry. In that year Maryland was colonized by 
Lord Baltimore and a body of Catholics, and startling as it may 
be, religious liberty, for the first time in the history of the 
world, was by these Papists proclaimed to be full, entire, and 
unshackled, either by direct penalties, or loss of temporal ad- 
vantage. : 

When we consider that the fact just related is not an event 
of the present enlightened age, but one which took place in the 
most persecuting half ofa persecuting century, it is impossible 
to restrain our admiration of the man who thus outstripped the 
time in which he lived, and not to regret that so little isknown 
of him. ‘The spirit of sectarianism had, however, taken such 
rootin the States, that it was not till the spirit of inquiry, con- 
sequent on the separation of the Colonies from the parent king- 
dom, had opened men’s eyes to the faults of their progenitors, 
that the laws respecting toleration were put on a par through 
the whole union. 

Sir, Iam a foe to controversy, and shall be sorry if these re- 
marks excite the atrabilious temperament of any one. I offer 
no opinion on the subject on which my letter seems to bear, 
andI meannone. I only state astrange fact but little known, 
or at least overlooked, by disputants on either side of the ques- 
tion; since, after some research, [ cannot find that it has been 
anywhere advanced. Wishing you success, 

I am your’s, &c. 
: ALPHA. 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
BIRMINGHAM, BY A FOREIGNER. 


(The following is extracted from ‘‘a Pilgrimage in Europe and America, 
leading to the Discovery of the Sources of the Mississippi and Bloody 
River, &c. By J. C. Bettramt, Esq. formerly Judge of a Royal Court 
in the Ex-kingdom of Italy.” What possible connexion Birmingham can 
have with the Discovery of the Sources of the Mississippi and Bloody 
River, we do not pretend to guess.—Perhaps the odd notions of this Dis< 
coverey, on Birmingham, may amuse our readers.—Ep.) 


AT Birmingham there is nothing but fire and-smoke, forges 
and smiths; every thing is black. It is the empire of Vulcan, 
and the seat of the useful arts. 

I observed a great bustle in the town, but. was vehemently 
assured that now there was none at all. One would say, that 
the springs which animate the world have been paralyzed by 
the fall of the Grand Moteur. 

Wherever I turned I met carriages and boats loaded with 
goods, and stage-coaches- crossing each other every instant. 
The inn was as full as it could be, and yet everybody complained 
of the dulness of trade; an additional proof that, at the pitch 
of commercial greatness to which England has risen, it is not 
sufficient to have trade—she must have the monopoly of the 
whole world. 

A patent, like that I used at Woolwich,* procures me admis- 
sion everywhere. Mechanism and its effects seem to fix the 
highest possible point which human industry can reach, and 
steam is the soul of everything. 

A chain of canals uniting with the one called the Grand 
Junction, which is an enterprise truly Roman, conveys goods 
through the whole interior, and to all the sea-ports in England, 
and brings back the raw materials, coals, and whatever is ne-— 
cessary to sueh extensive establishments. 

In the midst of the city a large square, surrounded by the 
best buildings, would be one of the most beautiful and regular 
in England, were it not converted into a burial ground. The 
same thing is seen in London, and every other city in this 
kingdom. 

It has public walks crossing the graves and monuments, in 
all directions :—always contradictions; always extravagances ! 

The English mourn over their dead to a degree of carica- 


* Since a monarch, whom it begins to be the fashion to call great, took a train of 
engineers and carpenters into the dock-yards and arsenals of England, disguised as 
aides-de-camp, and since M. Dupin was inadvertently admitted, and has made use= 
ful drawings from what he saw, none but men who have the air of simpletons are 
permitted to see them. Accordingly, it was under that character that I was allowed 
to enter Woolwich.—Author, page 407, vol. 1. 
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ture, so as to often excite emotions rather of a comic, than of 
a sympathising nature; and yet they seem to walk over their 
ashes with the coldest indifference. One walks out to find 
some relief from the occupations, or the cares of life; but I 
cannot conceive how this is to be found in places which must 
suggest to every feeling mind the most painful recollections, 
and draw tears of the bitterest grief. Everywhere else it is 
usual to open one’s windows, to breathe and enjoy the fresh 
air; here they look only upon mournful and funeral scenes ; 
and a place which ought to be consecrated to meditation, si- 
lence, and devotion, is converted into a place of amusement, 
noise, and indecorum. Isit their wish to appear philosophers, 
or Romans? I cannot tell, but to me they appear neither the 
one nor the other: I see nothing in such conduct but apathy 
and indifference. 

A hundred years ago Birmingham was only a little village, 
whose hundred inhabitants were perhaps happier than the hun- 
dred thousand it now contains. 

Agricultural industry is permanent, and at least supplies 
bread to eat ; whilst commercial industry has its phases, like 
the moon; wanes or changes its place, and often leaves in mi- 
sery the numerous population it had drawn together, and in 
whom it had created unknown and artificial wants, by the 
luxury and vices which invariably follow in its train. 

If the cultivator of the land is not oppressed by taxes, as 
with us (where he is often punished by additional taxes, for 
having tilled and fertilized marshes and uncultivated lands,) he 
finds a numerous family a source of wealth to him, whilst to 
the manufacturer it is frequently a source of despair. And 
had England adopted the system of converting her lands into 
small farms, she would not, I think, see so many riots among 
the lower orders of the people, who swarm in the cities, and 
who in the country would be divided more advantageously both 
for their own interest and that of the state: she would witness 
fewer instances of emigration, nor would so many farmers be- 
come bankrupts, and unable to pay their rents, or cultivate 
their land. But 1 will close this article on Birmingham wit 
a little anecdote. 

On entering the inn where I lodged, I found in the room o 
general resort two gentlemen, elegantly dressed, who bowed 
politely to me; they made room for me by the fire-side; did 
not stretch their legs completely across the hearth; did not 
throw up their feet either upon the chairs or the tables; nor 
did they keep their hats upon their heads. They addressed 
me, although astranger; obligingly asked me if I had not been 
overtaken by astorm on the road; answered all my questions 
with much politeness, and gave me every information I required. 
All this was so strangely anti-English, that it struck me with 
great surprise; it was in a style of manners so unknown in this 
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country, that I was tempted to suspect its sincerity. As their 
civility continued to increase, I was convinced that they were 
two sharpers, whose intention was to anoint me with balm, 
that they might the more easily lick off my very skin. 

On my return in the evening | was asked, in a very engaging 
manner, if I would sup with the two gentlemen. As I am al- 
ways disposed to unbend a little, and not to think an age neces- 
sary to become ‘‘ acquainted” with fellow-creatures formed, 
like myself, after the image and similitude of the Creator, I 
consented, and supper was served in a separate room. After 
supper, they said, we must amuse ourselves a little with a game 
at cards. I was certain that I should win at first, for that is 
the way in waich sharpers always allure, and inveigle the no- 
vices who fall into their hands. I therefore took advantage of 
their scheme, and then left them to their meditations : to ren- 
der their punishment the greater, I had previously exhibited 
to them a small purse of guineas, as a fair object of plunder. 

Had they read the Animali Parlanti of the Abbé Casti, or 
the fables of Phedrus and Alsop, they might have learnt that 
foxes are not so easily caught; but perhaps they did not know 
that the author of ‘* National Qualities’ had attributed to the 
Italians those of that animal. Cards they could read; but 
they were probably not much versed in books. | 

From that day, I saw them no more. They had decamped, 
to pay a visit to Cheltenham; probably to take their revenge 
for the six guineas | had won from them. As a lesson to the 
master.of the inn, who was in confederacy* with them, I paid 
him, not without smiling, with the very money I had won. 
You laugh, my dear Countess; weil then, we laugh together. 


——<42—__ 
THE BIRMINGHAM LOOKER-ON. 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
ABSTRACT OF LECTURES. 
Mr. W.L. MATTHEWS, on BRIDGES, 
Delivered March 6, 1828, 


(The Author of this Lecture is now no more ; he was an exceedingly 
amiable and talented young man, and his loss will long be deplored by 
his numerous friends and acquaintance. ‘The Lecture was read to the 
Members of the Institution, by his brother, Mr. A. Matthews.—Ep.) 
AFTER some introductory observations on the origin of 

Bridges, and having described one or two examples of natural 

Bridges in North and South America, and given some account 

of the ancient Bridges of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 

particularly the bridge thrown by Cesar across the Rhine, the 


lecturer proceeds :— 


* This is a poser ; who does he mean ?—-ED. 
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_ T have a description of one across the Medway, at Roches- 
ter, which is extant in an ancient manuscript. As this was not, 
however, written by a Julius Cesar, we are not able to form 
equally distinct conceptions of it, as we may of the last; but 
such as we can gather [ will present to you. 

_ The river Medway, which is of considerable width, per- 

haps two-thirds of that of the Thames, and separating the towns 
of Chatham and Rochester, as also the Thames at London, were 
passed only by ferries, till about a century before the Norman 
Conquest, at which time wooden bridges were erected over 
each. We have a description of the one only which crossed 
the Medway, but London bridge was probably its counterpart. 
It had nine piers, composed of wood and stone, probably much 
in the same manner as the starlings of London bridge, that is to 
say, wooden frames filled with stone, and sunk. The road- 
way over these was formed of beams, 12 or 13 inches square, 
and 40 feet long, resting two feet on each pier; planking was 
then laid across these, and probably gravel upon this. It ap- 
pears that there were 97 or 98 of these beams, and a singular 
usage respecting them may perhaps deserve notice. When de- 
cayed by age or otherwise, the builders of the bridge were to 
provide twenty-eight of the number, and there is a list of per- 
sons and bodies corporate who were bouud to supply the re- 
mainder. The town of Chatham, for instance, so many ; the 
archbishop af Canterbury, so many, &c. &c. It was a little 
more than 400 feet long, and 16 or 17 feet broad. Between two 
of the piers there was a drawbridge, to let vessels pass, which 
was guarded by a tower. In 1386—7, it was replaced by a 
stone fabric; the like improvement had taken place in London 
bridge, about two centuries before. I shall just mention by the 
way, that the first stone bridge built in England was over the 
Lea river, at Stratford, in Essex (from thence called Stratford- 
le-Bow), by Matilda, Queen of Henry I. in 1118.” 


The Lecturer, having described several curious specimens of 
the art, in countries imperfectly civilized, viz. the one at Pai- 
nom, in Thibet; at Bootan, in Hindostan ; at Monna, in Africa ; 
and at Penipent, in South America, proceeds— 

‘‘There is a kind of bridge (if bridge it might be called, 
which arch or pier had none), in Bootan, which at the same 
time that its simplicity places it in an earlier and more elemen- 
tary situation among its fellows, its extent and boldness entitle 
it to some of our first attention. It forms a communication 
between two opposite mountains, and consists of two large 
ropes, made of twisted creepers, stretched from one to the 
other, parallel to each other, and encircled by a hoop. The 
traveller who would cross, seats himself in the hoop, and taking 
hold of a rope in each hand, fearlessly slides himself over an 
abyss, terrible to the sight even of a practised eye. The nar- 
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rator of this account does not give any thing that enables me to 
ascertain the length of this bridge, but it must be very consi- 

derable, as he mentions that, by crossing it, travellers save a 
laborious journey of several days. It cannot however but be 
remarked, that this is not a mode of conveyance adapted to 
gentlemen of corpulent habits, or ladies of delicate nerves.” 

After having described other specimens of the same descrip- 
tion of bridges, the lecturer goes on— 

‘* 1 need not tell you that the great adit of communication 
between this country and Ireland, is the port of Holyhead, 
situate on the Isle of Anglesea, which is separated from the 
main land by the Menai Straits; this, although but 8 or 900 
fect wide, was, from the great swells in the Irish Sea, some- 
times a very dangerous passage, and at most very uncertain, 
delaying the mails and other conveyances considerably; a bridge 
across it, therefore, became a great desideratum; but from the 
extent, and difficulty of laying piers and other causes, the ex- 
pense was such as to preclude the erection of one. When 
Lord Colchester was Principal Secretary of Ireland, an esti- 
mate was made for him, of an iron arched bridge, which 
_ amounted to £268,500. Mr. Telford, however, on being ap- 
plied to, designed a bridge, of which the estimated expense 
was but £70,000. In this bridge, stone arches are carried as 
far as the depth of the water will permit, between however the 
nearest of these, there is an opening of 530 feet. This would 
at any rate have been desirable to leave unincumbered for the 
free passage of vessels. To cross it then, cast-iron pyramids, 
40 feet high, their bases 100 feet above the water, are erected, 
and 16 chains or cables are stretched over rollers, at the top 
ofthem; their sway, or departure from the horizontal line, is 
37 feet.in the centre; the ends, after passing the rollers, are 
carried down in different directions, and firmly attached to iron 
frames, buried under a great weight of masonry on the arches, 
and still further secured by connecting lines to the foundation 
of the piers. The 16 cables are clustered into four principal 
lines, constituting two carriage-ways, 12 feet wide, and a foot- 
path in the centre, of four feet, which, with two feet occupied 
by the various suspensions, makes the whole width of the bridge 
30 feet. These ways, it is perceivable, do not, as in most of 
the preceding instances, follow the sway or curve of the chain, 
but are suspended from it, by rods of such proportioned length 
as to bring it horizontal. 

_ T think that the contriver of this bridge may boast of hav- 
ing freed it from all the defects which are incident to this kind 
of bridge. In the first place, the most striking, that of un- 
dulating, is nearly precluded by the great weight of the sus- 
pended materials; this is, in all, 489 tons, too great a mass to 
be set in motion by any pressure likely to come to any parti- 
cular place ; but to secure its steadiness more completely, both 
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the curving, and horizontal line, are retained in a uniform 
direction, by a series of cast-iron frames, seven and five feet in 
height, and firmly bound to each line. Though, with a bridge 
of its proportion, not much is to be apprehended from side vi- 
bration; to ensure its absence, cables cross it diagonally, and 
are fastened to the bases of the pyramids. With respect to its 
stability, the weight of the bridge itself, with the utmost load 
that can possibly be expected to come upon it, is 789 tons; 
which from its direction, pulls at the abutments, with a force 
of about 1,972 tons; this is provided for, by its being con- 
nected, as I have before mentioned, with a weight of 12,060 
tons. In fine, I venture to say, that every probable evil has 
been foreseen and guarded against; and I think it bids fair to 
become one of the noblest manifestations of British talent and 
enterprise. 


MR. AARON ON THE TREATMENT OF PERSONS 
In a State of apparent Death from Drowning, Sc. 
Delivered March 13, 1828. 


LECTURE I. 


Tue Lecturer began by demonstrating the utility and im- 
portance of the subjedighe had chosen, and stated the object of 
the Lectures to be, to rénder the treatment of cases of apparent 
death, more prompt and effectual. He affirmed that many lives 
had been lost, which might have been recovered, if proper as- 
sistance had been prompt/y rendered. That before medical 
assistance could be obtained, some time generally elapsed, 
which was allowed to pass, either in doing nothing, or in re- 
sorting to measures, which were either useless or absolutely 
injurious. . 

He intended, in the first place, to describe as briefly as was 
consistent with clearness, the situation, structure, and functions 
of the organs of respiration, and of the circulation of the blood, 
viz. the lungs. and heart, with their appendages; these being 
the parts first and principally affected in those states of appa- 
rent death, of which he proposed to speak. Some technical 
terms were then explained, to avoid the necessity for explana- 
tion in the course of the lectures. He then described the 
situation of the heart and lungs, pointing out their importance 
by the care with which they are protected from external vic- 
lence, by being. enclosed in a bony case or chest, formed by 
the union of the breast-bone, spine, and ribs. The cavity of 
the chest being separated from that of the belly, by a muscular 
partition, called the diaphragm or midriff. ‘The wind-pipe or 
tube, by which the air passes to and from the lungs, was next 
described, and the contrivance for preventing the entrance of 
improper substances; also the division of the wind-pipe into 
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two branches, and their subdivision in the substance of the 
lungs, till they terminated in the air-cells. 4 | 
The lecturer then gave a more particular description of the 
diaphragm, preparatory to an explanation of the process of re- 
spiration. It consisted (he said) of a central tendinous portion, 
from which the muscular fibres radiated all round, and were 
attached by their other extremities to the bony parts, forming 
the boundaries of the chest; the muscular fibres not passing 
in a straight course from the centre, but being curved, with 
the convexity upwards, and bulging into the cavity of the chest, — 
the concavity of course being directed downwards, towards the — 
belly, giving the whole muscle the appearance of a vault or 
dome. He explained, that the muscular part of the diaphragm 
by contracting, lost in some degree its convex form, and be- 
came nearly flat; that this enlarged the cavity of the chest, in 
the perpendicular direction, thus tending to lessen the cavity 
of the belly; but that the front and side boundaries of that 
cavity being composed of soft parts, yielded, and allowed the 
bowels to be pushed forwards; that at the same time, the ribs 
(which are lower at their front ends than where connected with 
the spine) were raised by a set of muscles, appropriated to that 
purpose, so as to bring their front extremities farther out from | 
the spine ; thus enlarging the cavity of the chest in the hori- 
zontal direction. He said, that as sof as this process com- 
menced, the air began to pass down the wind-pipe into the 
lungs, till they were filled, and that this was called inspiration, 
taking or drawing in air; that expiration, or the expulsion of 
air from the lungs, was produced partly by the contraction of 
the muscles on the front and sides of the belly, which pushed : 
the bowels up against the under surface of the diaphragm, so 
as to cause it to return to its former convex shape; and at the 
same time pulled down the ribs into their former situation, as- 
sisted in the last act by the natural elasticity of the cartilages 
connecting them (the ribs) with the breast-bone, which receiv- 
ing a twist by the front ends of the ribs being raised in the act 
of inspiration, endeavoured to return to their former state. 
This, he stated, was the mechanical part of the process of re- 
spiration; of the chemical part, consisting of the change 
wrought upon the blood in the lungs, by the air so admitted, he 
should speak ia the next Lecture, | 


REPRESENTATION OF BIRMINGHAM. 


THE high anticipations of those who have been expecting the 
elective franchise to be given to Birmingham, have fallen into 
a decent and composed indifference, and are fast sinking into 
utter hopelessness. Mr. Peel has been catering for the Duke 
of Newcastle, and not for the one hundred and twenty thousand 
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inhabitants of Birmingham. The humble requests of the five 
thousand petitioners for Parliamentary Representation are not 
to be put into competition with one the least of the wishes of a 
Duke of six Boroughs. 

If this were nota serious subject, and therefore to be treated 
gravely, we should be disposed to laugh at the barefaced man- 
ner in which Mr. Peel has carried his point. It is notorious 
that the agricultural interest, or rather the aristocracy, have a 
vast majority of influence in the House of Commons, and that 
the King and his people are in the minority. The assumed 
equity, therefore, of dividing the elective franchise of the of- 
fending boroughs, Penryn and East Retford, between the com- 
mercial and agricultural interests, is a palpable deception. 
The boon is not meant for the agricultural interest, but is dic- 
tated by the mean subserviency of Mr, Peel and the other Mi- 
nisters to the patron of six boroughs, who has not yet promised 
them his support. 

East Retford was formerly a close borough, in the possession 
of the Duke of Newcastle; but the burgesses not reaping an 
advantage from the connexion, correspondent to their expect- 
ations, rebelled, and offered the place to the highest bidder. 
By this stroke of Mr. Peel, however, it becomes as completely 
under the influence of the Noble Duke, as it was before ;° the 
fact being, that his Grace can always command an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the sandholders* of the Hundred of Bassetlaw, 
to which place it is proposed to give the elective franchise. 
The farmers will therefore be no further represented than as 
their interests and those of the Duke may be in unison; the 
interests of the one would require a reduction of taxation; the. 
interests of the other imperiously demand the protection of 
that monstrous burden, the corn monopoly. If the increased 
influence of the agriculturists had been the end proposed, the 
franchise would have been extended to the adjoining Hundreds 
of Thurgarton and Broxtow, the fertility and productiveness 
of which exceed that of the Hundred of Bassetlaw in a three- 
fold proportion. To get rid of the dilemma in which he was 
placed, of supporting areform in the representation, and which, 
‘under the peculiar circumstances of the case, it would have 
been disgraceful to oppose, Mr. Peel connects the two Bills, 
and proposes to give two Members to Manchester or Birming- 
ham, but neutralizes the effect of their votes, by providing him- 
self with two creatures of the Duke, for the Hundred of Bas- 
setlaw. ; | 

Mr. Peel is well aware that the elective franchise could not 
with any propriety be transferred to the adjoining Hundreds 
of Penryn, because within the space of a very few miles there 
are no less than six towns which return twelve Members to 


* The soil is little better than a mass of sand. 
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Parliament—that no satisfactory reason could be assigned for 
a refusal to confer the privilege on some populous town—and 
that thereby the Representation would be improved, by the ac- 
cession of two independent Members. -Mr. Peel has ingeni- 
ously evaded the loss which the Ministers might thereby sus- 
tain, and has at the same time obliged a powerful Nobleman. 

Under the circumstances, we think that Mr. Tennyson will 
act wisely, if he withdraw the Bill altogether, as we believe 
there is a better chance of getting two unbiassed men from the 
Burgesses of East Retford, corrupt as they are, than from * * *, 
We rejoice, however, that Manchester will be represented ; 
and with respect to Birmingham, as our hopes have never been 
high, so our disappointment will be but small. Popular opi- 
nion must ultimately triumph; ‘‘ the schoolmaster is abroad 
with his Primer,” and we are afraid that nothing but his birch 
will teach some dull scholars a sense of its supremacy. 


A ST oa (Dante Ane | 


IMPROVEMENTS OF THE TOWN. 


On Friday, the 7th of March, a numerous meeting of the 
rate-payers, was held at Mr. Beardsworth’s Repository, “ for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the Bill, intended to 
be laid before. Parliament during the present Sessions, for ef- 
fecting various improvements in the town, and for empowering 
the Commissioners to borrow and raise money, for the pur- 
poses of the said Bill.” The High Bailiff in the chair. 

Several resolutions were entered into on the subject, and a 
general unanimity prevailed, as to the necessity of some im- 
provements being made; there were however a few dissentients, 
as to the sg pe thet of the proposed improvements. An at- 
tempt was also made by a considerable portion, if not a majo- 
rity, of the persons present, under the excitement of inflam- 
matory hand-bills, which had been liberally distributed amongst 
them, to attach a clause to the bill, that the Commissioners 
should receive their appointment by a fair election of the rate- 
payers, instead of being, as they are, self-elected. This reso- 
lution was opposed by. the Commissioners and their friends ; 
and owing to the delay which took place in putting the ques- 
tion, and ‘the pertinacity with which it was supported and op- 
posed, by the two parties, a scene of tumult and confusion en- 
sued, which ‘beggars description.” 

. The TBR AGR GT Journal has ridiculed such of the Commis- 
sioners as are advocates of an extension of Parliamentary re- 
presentation, for their inconsistency in Opposing commissionary 
representation. Certainly the merits of the two questions can- 
not be separated. The cases are indeed perfectly analogous. 
The Commissioners however affirm, that although a self-elected 
body, they pay greater attention to the concerns of the town, 
and are more constant in attendance at their meetings, than 
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the Governors of the Poor, who, it is well known, are elected 
by the suffrages of the rate-payers. We must say, that if a 
body of Commissioners, equally respectable and effective to 
the present, could always be ensured, it matters not in what 
manner they are elected. “The Commissioners also assert, that 
if they were liable to be changed in the way proposed, they, 
should not be able to borrow the money necessary for carry- 
ing the improvements into effect. If these gentlemen, how- 
ever, are not personally liable for the money borrowed, and 
that they are not liable was asserted at the meeting by, one of 
their number, and not contradicted by the others, we do not 
see what use their names are to the lender. The borrower 
has indeed no security beyond the mortgage of the rates, and 
this he would have under all circumstances. 

We are happy to learn, that the Commissioners have con- 
sented, in a Committee of the House of Commons, to attacha 
clause to the Bill, directing an annual publication of ‘their ac- 
counts, for the information of the rate-payers. This is a very 
fair, and in our opinion, a very wise concession on the part of 
the Commissioners; and while it disarms their opponents, 
evinces the honour and. honesty, which no one, whose opinion 
is worth caring for, ever doubted, of their proceedings. _ y 
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George Jackson, of St. Andrew, in the city of Dublin, attorney-at-law, 
for his invention of certain improvements in machinery for propelling 
boats and other vessels ; which improvements are also applicable to water- 

wheels and other purposes. 19th January ; 6 months. 

Joshua Taylor Beale, of Church-lane, Whitechapel, in the county. of 
Middlesex, engineer, and George Richardson Porter, of Old Broad-street, 
in the city of London, merchant, for their new invented mode of commu- 
nicating heat for various purposes. 19th January ; 6 months. 

William Percival, of Knightsbridge, in the county of Middlesex, vete-« 
rinary-surgeon, for his new-invented improvements in the construction 
and application of shoes, without nails, to the feet of horses, and certain 
other animals. 19th January ; 6 months. 

John Weiss, Strand, surgical-instrument-maker, for improvements on 
instruments for bleeding horses, and other animals. 26th January; 6 
months. ‘ 

Augustus Applegath, Crayford, Kent, printer, for improvements i 
block-printing. 26th January ; 4 months. 

Donald Currie, Regent-street, St. James’s, Middlesex, for his method 
of preserving grain and other vegetables, and animal substances and liquids. 
3ist January ; 6 months. 

William Nairn, Dane-street, Edinburgh, Midlothian, mason, for his 
improved method or methods of propelling vessels, through or on the 


water, by the aid of steam or other mechanical force. 5th February; 6 
months. 
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THE SELECTOR. 

Oricin oF Dean Swirt’s MEDITATIONS UPON A BrooMSTICK.— 
Switt was in the habit of going to visit Lady Berkeley, his patron’s consort. 
She was a great admirer of ‘* Boyle’s Pions Meditations,” and used often 
to request the Dean to read aloud some portion from them. Such occu- 
pation, however, was too little congenial with the Dean’s humour, and 
soon he resolved to revenge himself upon Boyle for the irksome task thus 
imposed upon him. In short, he wrote a parody upon him, which he got 
printed, and entitled “ Meditations upon a Broomstick.” This he sewed 
_into the copy of Boyle from which her Ladyship was accustomed to read. 
It.was exactly the same paper, type, and so ingeniously inserted, that no 
one was likely to conjecture the deceit. So, the next time, he opened the 
book at the ‘‘ Meditations upon a Broomstick,” which, with a very grave 
countenance, he read aloud. 

' Lapy.—“ No jesting, if you please, Mr. Dean, upon so grave a subject.” 

Swirt.— Jesting! I vow, my Lady, [ read it as I find it,—here it is, ** Medi- 
tations upon a Broomstick.” ” sap taage ; 

Lapy.—‘‘ So it is—upon my word; it isa ‘ Meditation upon a Broomstick.” 
What a singular subject! But let us see; Boyle is so full of ideas, that I am per- 
suaded he will make it extremely edifying, though it looks so odd.” 

Withgreat gravity, Swift proceeded to read a very original comparison be- 
tween a broomstick and a man, and contrasting the destiny of mankind with 
that of the broomstick: “This stick,” he continued, in a solemn tone, 
*¢ this stick, that you see thrown thus ignominiously into a corner, was 
once flourishing in the woods, &c. &c.” “Oh, excellent Boyle !” exclaimed’ 
her Ladyship, ‘‘ how admirably he has drawn the moral from so trifling a 
subject. But whatever he touches he turns to gold.” The Dean, pre- 
serving his gravity, made signs of assent, as if he quite agreed with her 
Ladyship, and then took his leave. In the evening her Ladyship had a 
party, and one of the first topics started was Boyle’s excellent ‘* Medita- 
tion upon a Broomstick.” Somme of the company began to laugh. 

«* You may laugh,” exclaimed her Ladyship, ‘‘ but 1 am astonished you 
should not have heard of it ; it is quite worthy the pen of this great mo- 
ralist.” Others, however, ventured to question its existence; when her 
Ladyship, in triumph, points out the part, which they saw sure enough. 
“‘ Have I convinced you, gentlemen ; I see you are quite confounded: but 
to tell you the truth, so was I at first.. Indeed, I should still have been 
ignorant of the fact, but for Mr. Dean Swift, who was so good as to point 
it out to me, only to-day.” 

“What!” cried some of the party, “ was it Swift?” this is one of his 
tricks then; let us have another copy of Boyle.” They went, and looked, 
and looked, but no ‘* Meditation upon a Broomstick” was to be found ; it 
was plain that the whole had been interpolated. The lady concealed her 
chagrin ; but, henceforth, she never imposed upon the author of ‘‘ Gulli- 
ver’ the reading of these edifying lectures. And this was what he wanted. 


Governor Boyp was remarkable for the shortness of his dispatches. 
He once being in some fear of the ship’s sailing from Gibraltar before his 
letters could be put on board, wrote an order to his agent, Mr. Browne, 
who was in England, for his own private stores, comprised in three words, 
viz. ‘* Browne,—Beef,—Boyd.” The reply which came with the stores 
was equally laconic: ‘‘ Boyd,—-Beef,—Browne.” 


J. Drake, Printer, 52, New-street, Birmingham. 
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PHRENOLOGY, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


TuE famous legislator of Athens caused a law to be enacted, by 
which every citizen should be capitally punished, who continued 
neuter on questions which greatly interested the welfare of the Re- 
public. Weare obliged to confess the justness and sagacity of such 
a measure, although we might blame the severity of thelaw. Itis 
easy to conceive that many might affect to dread taking a part in any 
public question, that did not apparently come home to their interests, 
on the ground of avoiding controversy. Perceiving, however, that 
individual indifference ta the interests of a commonwealth may 
ultimately subvert it, we cannot help wishing that some steps were 
taken to arrest the baneful amd contagious apathy which so much - 
prevails in the republic of letters. Unless this dangerous indifference 
be removed by aspirit of public examination and discussion, the 
most plausible errors will continue to be promulgated as the most 
established truths, or innovators will attack the most established 
truths, and represent them as the most dangerous errors. 

The manifold evils resulting from an implicit confidence in the 
crudities issued under the misnomer of philosophical facts, are too 
many and too obvious to need enumeration. Youth is ever on the alert 
to store information wherewith to supply the embryotic judgment on 
its bursting into existence ; but unfortunately, youth though active, is 
yet unable from inexperience, to detect and disregard sophistry ; . 
its spring is spent in collecting opinions which will employ the 
autumn of life, not to mature, but to disenthral and dispossess. 
But “ if the right of unlimited enquiry be exerted, the human 
faculties will be upon the advance; ifit be relinquished, they must 
of necessity be at a stand, and will ultimately decline.’ Who has 
not found his juvenile, his darling theories disrespected—what he 
has patiently collected as truths, decried as falsehoods? Even persons 
whom he has been taught to revere for their wisdom, held up to 
derision for their folly ? Can we then avoid regret that truth should 
be hidden in a wellso deep, and that we should have pored so many 
years over the brink of her dwelling without having once obtained a 
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glimpse of her? It is very discouraging to find one’s life spent in 
learning and unlearning, without making the least apparent ad- 
vancement towards perfection of judgment, and at last, without 
even daring to receive a strongly inculcated fact lest it prove a for- 
gery, or anew theory lest it be overturned. Eek 

Once how enchanting were our reflections on the supposition of 
the blood being charged with oxygen, which was merely sent to the 
head to excite the workingsof the fancy; but now that malicious 
chemist Brande and his followers tell us that we only inhale suffi- 
cient oxygen toconvert the disengaged carbon to carbonic acid gas, 
and that our former notions were but fleeting reveries of the ima- 
gination ! We were once assured that iron circulated in our veins to 
give us strength, and thatit was turned to oxide of iron by the atmo- 
sphere, to color the circulating fluid, and thus to pairt our cheeks, 
till Lavoisier and Berzelius contradicted it! Our notions concerning 
chrystallization and chemical affinity, and our belief that the fixed 
alkalis were elementary bodies have been shaken to their foundations 
by the galvanic battery of Sir H. Davy. 

Thus are we annoyed on our “ march of intellect” as it is called, 
which seems to be ever in.a circle, where, if we escape the shafts 
that dogmatism levels at enterprise and innovation, we finish our 
career nearly where we commenced it, after all the turmoil of a 
long campaign; If our notions of physical agents have been futile, 
our hypotheses concerning mind or soul have not been less vulnerable. 
Some believed that the mind resided in the stomach, from the vast 
sympathy of that organ with all other parts; but animals were 
afterwards discovered with two or three stomachs, without however 
manifesting any peculiar mark of mind. Again, the seat of the 
mind, the domicile of the immortal soul, was said to bein the centre 
of the brain. However brains were soon found belonging to no 
ordinary individuals whose central parts were occupied by water. 
How mortifying was this discovery to human invention !: since 
nothing could exceed the simplicity of this plan. Imagine the soul 
placed in the centre of the brain, delegating inquiry, sitting at the 
receipt of information from the external senses, regulating all 
movements in the outworks with precision, and governing all in the 
home department by the nod of majesty. The downfall of the 
theory became inevitable. After an ephemeral existence it shared 
the fate of its predecessors, and its remains like the chrysalis formed 
only the nucleus fora new creation. ‘The attempt to annihilate so 
pretty a scheme was surely tinctured with malignity. 

The construction of this doctrine was defective, inasmuch as it 
provided no distinction between the operations of elephant, whale, 
and human brain; with this want of distinctive superiority, our pride 
was greatly offended. In this dilemma, theology lent her powerful 
aid; and if she did not unloose the Gordian knot, she cut it asunder 
by consigning to man alone, the attributes of reason and of intelli- 
gence; this she substantiated by revelation and assertion, ‘T’o this 
tribunal we willingly bow, retaining only the privilege of exam- 
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ining the instrumentality of the mind, or its manifest agent, the 
brainand nervous system. We cannot help staying a moment here 
to reflect on the vast importance of free and liberal discussion; pro- 
vided it be conducted only with a view to elicit truth, not as the 
medium of invective and slander, not seeking to uproot society 
by undermining the principles of her foundation, but tending to 
regulate her code of laws, and to fix them upon a know- 
ledge of the physical and moral nature of man, and his rela- 
tion to the surrounding elements. ree discussion thus considered, 
is the most valuable advantage society can enjoy. Mankind is so 
organized, that each individual must have his peculiar pursuit, his 
hobby, and if his hobby offers ne uncourteous violence to those of his 
neighbours, society allows him to passunmolested. The love of truth 
then is a hobby, often rode ere personal safety and personal interest 
become predominant feelings. If a man start and make the cause 
of truth his pursuit, and anxious to enlist her into the service of 
humanity, follow her through the dangerous labyrinths of her 
dwelling, surely that individual merits our gratitude and respect. 
Fortunately for society, many such individuals have existed; gladly 
would we blot out the pages of history which record too faithfully 
sufferings, which ignorance has often imposed on philosophical 
enquiry. Could this have occurred, had free discussion been tole- 
rated ? Had the public examination of all doctrines been instituted ? 
"ree examination is the avowed enemy of falsehood, and free enquiry 
the champion of truth. Hvery doctrine really excellent, every 
motive really good, every intention really pure, will invite and not 
evade the strictest scrutiny. Let us (for the sake of riding our 
hobby) enquire if the authors of phrenology seek to promulgate 
doctrines founded on sophistry, to the injury of society, or whether 
they seek to teach man, the true connection between mind and 
matter, to the end, that he may regulate his life, conscious of the 
kind of tenure he holds, and the compact on which that tenure is 
granted. If this be their object they will be gainers in proportion, 
as their pretensions are analyzed, they will be entitled to the praise 
of ages, but if on the other hand, imposition resolving itself into 
private consideration be their hateful object, then will the severest 
punishment await their cupidity, and free enquiry will have achieved 
one of the most noble designs that society can boast. 

Phrenology has its peculiar doctrines concerning the functions of 
‘the brain, which differ widely from those of metaphysicians. Phre- 
nologists observe nature and deduce their notions of the mind from 
its operations by means of the nervous system. The ancient philo- 
sophers were generally metaphysicians; they endeavoured to ex- 
amine objects beyond the scope of observation, they speculated on 
the origin of the universe, on the essentiality of spiritual beings, on 
the nature of the soul, on the cause of life, &c. Phrenology has 
nothing to.do with these subjects, or any other not cognisable to a 
certain extent by our external senses; it does not pretend to point 
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out what mind is in the abstract. Former writers on the mind have 
always contrived to generalise, or to consider the intellectual powers 
en masse. Phrenologists endeavour to individualize the human facul- 
ties, or to confine their observations to the developement of certain 
parts of the mind’s instrument in connection withthe degree of mani- 
festation of certain faculties. Before, howéver, we give a brief sketch 
of the doctrines of phrenology, we shall note some parts of an anony- 
mous paper on phrenology, én the fifth number of this Magazine. 
We have a great dislike to reply to anonymous papers, as we do not 
see why the investigators of truth should be averse to giving their 
names, more especially as these would if respectable, add weight to 
their cause, for “ Veritas nihil veretur nisi abscondi.” But in this 
there is a little opportunity of playing at bo-peep, of being an author, 
or of not being an author according to circumstances, and the 
opinion of the public. There is a peculiar titillation in seeing our 
brain spinnings woven into goodly print, and a degree of pleasing 
emotion in the little significant nods that secrecy allows us to give our 
friends which tell much more than an honest avowal; and last, though 
not least, there is an assumption of medesty in all this rwse de guerre, 
exceedingly useful. It would savour of illiberality, however, not 
to acknowledge a peculiar merit, a distinguishing mark of supe- 
riority, in the anonymous paper against phrenology. It is this, 
the reader may with equal advantage commence at any part of that 
production to which caprice may direct him without fear of break- 
ing the thread of the argument, or in any degree endangering the 
sense of the performance; for its commencement has no specific 
beginning, nor has its termination any conclusiveend. We havea 
predilection for a show of order, therefore we will consider some 
passages near the top of this article. The writer observes that at a 
very early period, “ the most fantastic conceptions invaded the domain 
of facts,’ and this as a consequence of philosophers having substi- 
tuted reasoning for observation. Now if Johnson is a creditable 
authority, then to reason is to draw conclusions justly from given 
premises ; hence we contend that reasoning or drawing just con- 
clusions from given premises could never have caused the domain of 
acts to be invaded by fantastic conceptions. ‘Therefore the cause 
advanced is insufficient to produce the stated effect, not only from its 
intrinsic insufficiency, but also from the impossibility of fantastic con- 
ceptions operating on established facts, inasmuch as conception must 
always precede the knowledge of a fact. Did we believe the do- 
main of facts could be at allinvaded, we should certainly quote false 
reasoning or sophistry, asits more probable invader. 

We will endeavour now to engage ourselves with that which 
might passfor argument. “ According to this doctrine, therefore, 
(the mis-stated doctrines of; phrenology) attention, perception, 
memory, judgment, &c. are not real and absolute faculties?’ One 
would suppose from the apparently legitimate manner of arriving 
at this conclusion, that it was really drawn from sound premises, 
which is altogether untrue. One would be led to suppose the 
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phrenologists had denied existence to these faculties, than which 
aries is more erroneous. But phrenologists do deny that the 
above faculties are fundamental, or that they are the result of any 
specific primitive or fundamental talent. Let us take memory as a 
proof of this. -Metaphysicians have endeavoured to establish 
memory as a primitive and single endowment. Phrenologists deny 
this, and for the following reason, every one has as many kinds of 
memory, and in the same ratio of activity, as he has primitive per- 
ceptions active for things which can be remembered—e. g. there 
is a memory for words, a memory for occurrences, a memory for 
music, a memory for persons, &e. Now were memory a specific or 
fundamental faculty of the mind, we should as easily remember one 
kind of impression as another, supposing our senses equally acute ; 
but such is not the case, as this supposition will show. Three 
persons are seated at a theatre, having their external senses perfect, 
one remembers the metaphors or similes occurring in the piece, 
another the jew des mots employed, a third the music played, and 
repeats it on his piano, but neither of these remember the several 
occurrences equally. Now if memory were a single faculty, each 
would have remembered the same thing; but all having originally 
ditferent interests, different appetites to supply, the duration of the 
several impressions were in proportion to the susceptibility of the 
faculties to receive them. These are daily occurring facts, and we 
think every individual who has interest enough to note these circum- 
ces, will remember them as truths. Doubtless there are as many 
“memories as there are powers of perception. The writer continues, 
“add to these difficulties others, which arise from the boundaries of 
these distinct organs. Boundaries in the mass of the brain, whose 
substance is continuous throughout!” This, it will be observed, is 
marked bya note of admiration. Itcan hardly be expected that we 
should attempt to refute all arguments advanced against phrenology, 
founded on the imagination of writers, and issued as the legitimate 
doctrines of the science, when in reality they are not known to phre- 
nologists. Phrenologists have not ventured to describe the boundaries 
of each organ; they have only stated the probable centre of each ; 
for as the medullary part of the brain is the avowed seat of sensation 
-and mental operation, and as this part is composed of fibres packed. 
so closely together as to deny the possibility of their separation, and 
as their extremities are covered by another substance, the cortical 
part of the brain, it would have been impossible to have ascertained 
by means of our senses, where two of these organs possessing different 
functionsjoin, Nothing, however, is more easily conceived or de- 
monstrated by anatomy and pathology, than that two structures, 
apparently alike, may possess different properties—e. g. the spinal 
chord; this is a part apparently homogeneous, but of marked distine- 
tionas toitsfunctions. No one will be hardy enough to say that he 
can point out where the anterior fibres of motion join the posterior 
fibres of sensation in this structure. Although we are convinced 
that here are two functions, we cannot take up the fibre of sensation 
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and mark its difference from the fibre of motion. The retina pos- 
sesses different and distinct perceptions, yet we think no one will be 
bold enough to say that there is not some provision in the structure 
itself to produce these effects. In our limbs the nerves of sensation 
and motion are generally joined, yet we cannot separate these two. 
Why isthere so marked a difference in the structure of the cerebral 
nerves, if no difference of function is required? We donot believe 
that any two structures that perform different functions can be essen- 
tially alike, although our rude means of analysis do not detect 
the distinction. 

These objections are advanced in the most plausible manner, and 
they would strike a person unacquainted with some of the laws of the 
nervous system as being really forcible. This gentleman continues— 
“ It may be said, and certainly with truth, that the brain is heteroge- 
neous; nevertheless, in the first place, M. Gall has fixed the seat of the 
phrenological faculties only in one part of the brain, the medullary 
fibre ; and in the second place it may be observed, that the kidneys 
are equally heterogeneous in their texture; but yet the different 
parts of the kidney do not the less concur in the performance of 
one sole function.” It is exceedingly difficult te conceive what the 
writer would wish his readersto understand from this curious melange 
of brains and kidneys. True, the function of the kidney as a whole 
is the secretion of a watery fluid; the function of the brain as a 
whole is the production of intelligence; but are these nerves the 
fess composed of differentand distinct parts, each of which operates 
its peculiar individual power for the production of a certain com- 
plicated effect. The arteries of the kidney terminate in its external 
er cortical substance; this. forms a kind of medium between the 
arteries and the fasciculi of the tubulated portion; this terminates 
in the mammillated portions: then in the calices, the calices in the 
pelvis, the pelvis in the ureters, &c. Does any one of all these 
names then convey to the mind an idea how the different parts they 
represent operate their effect? The arteries of the brain terminate 
inthe grey structure, and here the medullary substance appears to 
begin, and in this the nerves seem to terminate, and does this detail 
describe how a nerve acts? Terms only represent the general 
forms of parts, but never the essence of their structure. ‘ Objec- 
tions increase as We go on,” says our writer; and we regret that we 
eannot goon with them; for if we didthey wouldnot be read. We 
ean only notice afew of these so7-disant objections—* Who does not 
see that the instinct of propagation and the love of progeny are simple 
modilications of one and the same sentiment?” Certainly those who 
ean see this must have the privilege of seeing double; but the subject 
eannot be discussed in this Magazine; we.can only say— 

- © Pudet heee opprobria nobis 
Et potuisse dici et non potuisse refelli.” 


“elf-preservationis stated to “become at one time, self-love, at 
anther, the desire of domination.” ‘This is a good specimen of 
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jimping to conclusions. Were this position correct, it would follow, 
that there should be a relation between intensity of action and 
increase of effect, which the writer denies at the onset. Weshould 
suppose that if. self-preservation originated the desire of domination, 
then all animals possessing the former in an eminent degree, ought | 
as anatural consequence, to demonstrate the latter as an effect in a — 
ratio to the former, 74s cause. But unfortunately for the weakness 
of this position daily observation contradicts it; who has seen the 
self-preservation so marked in the timid hare and sheep originating 
a desire of domination? We will not quote any more of this article 
tore-occupy the pages of this Magazine, which we conceive designed 
to convey instruction and amusement. Enough has been brought 
forward to shew that sometimes the cacoethes scribendi will urge a 
man, despite his better reason, to inflict on the public his observations 
on that of which he is miserably unacquainted. Were it not that 
we value discussion as a means of eliciting truth, we should say toa 
writer who supposed “ reasoning”’ could “ invade facts,’ who would 
say that physiology is a tissue of fiction—who would say that no 
organ has been more studied than the brain—who would say 
that Gall and Spurzheim were the first who sought for the. espe- 
cial situation of each mental faculty—who would first condemn 
M. Gall for conceiving that different parts of the brain performed 
different functions, and who would bring forward the kidney to con- 
front and disprove this—and then who should admit that the different 
parts of the kidney do concur in the performance of one sole func- 
tion—who could assert that the amour physique was the same f{cel- 
ing asthe amour des enfans—who could assert that self-preservation 
became occasionally desire of domination—who could ask if the re- 
membrance of persons, of things, of words were not alike—who 
could assert withouta single reason thatthe explanation of the change 
in the brain from Hydrocephalus was false—who will assert that 
the fibres of the brain are of the same structure—who will say that 
the doctrines of Gall depend on a pelitio prinezp?di—who complains 
of analogies being employed, and then quotes a passage to demon- 
strate their utility—who after all this strong argument talks of the 
“loose reasoning’ of phrenology—who roundly asserts that the 
anatomy of the brain will suit any physiological system, ‘ however 
wild, however extravagant,’—-who talks of neighbouring organs 
pushing others aside—who in fine finishes this delectable paper by 
talking of the wise menof Laputa? Were,it notas we said, for our 
wish to invite discussion, weshould recommend the writer about the 
wise men of Laputa, to read what the wise man of Uz says in 
chap. 13. v. 5. . 


Oh that ye would altogether hold your peace: and it should be your wisdom.” 


Those who have been sufficiently interested in the subject of this 
paper to read thus far, will probably complain that we have said 
much of what phrenology is not, without having described what 
phrenology is. We shall devote the following pages to endeavour 
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tosupply this omission. It will be observed that we have complained | 
of arguments drawn from ideal rather than from real sources; and 
this prevails generally in the writings of those who opposo phre- 
nology. They put forward consequences ere they have examined 
causes and quote causes which bear no relation to specified conse- 
“quences. 

The philosophy of nature equally rejects both subject and object. 
It makes no abstraction or reflections at first; it begins by an intel- 
lectual intuition to know facts and to register them, then to assort 
and to compare them, and lastly to draw conclusions or to make in- . 
ductions therefrom. Hence it appears probable that before oppo- 
sition can successfully overturn these conclusions, it must begin 
first, by shewing that the circumstances stated to be facts, are not so, 
and consequently the conclusions or inductions fall to the ground for 
wantof support, orsecondly, that the conclusions or inductions are 
illogically or inconsistently drawn. 7 

In both these cases a doctrine can be considered no longer 
valid. Such are the tests and the only tests we shall admit in 
the examination of the following statements of the doctrine of phre- 
nology. Wemake these statements here to save those persons the 
trouble of searching for them in the volumes on phrenology, who 
appear to prefer writing long articles in opposition to the doctrine, 
than to read the extensive collection of facts and conclusions con- 
tained in the works of Gall, Spurzheim and others. 


1. Phrenologists contend that the human mind cannot be manifested but by the 
agency of corporeal structure; for as our external senses are constructed only to 
examine that which is material, we cannot by their aid analyze that which is © 
immaterial and which does not sensibly affect the apparatus of the senses. 

2. That the brain and nervous system are tile sole agents of mind, because we 
know of nostructures destitute of these which possess the properties of mind. 

3. That these structures depend onthe circulation of the blood for the develope- 
ment of their effects, as their effects are made manifest in ratio to the diminution 
or excess of the circulating fluid; moreover we never saw mental emotion where 
there was no circulation of blood. 

4, That the manifestation of the mind is in ratio to the developement of the 
brain and nervous system; for we see ideotcy accompanied by an imperfectly 
developed brain, &c. and precocity of mind attended by an extra proportion of 
cerebral matter ; and because animals more resemble man in their faculties, in 
proportion as they resemble him in the structure of their brain, &c. Instance 
the monkey, &c. 

5. That volition and sensation in man depend on the brain, because these are 
annihilated when their agents are separated from the brain, 

6. That different parts of the brain perform different functions, because the 
nerves of the external senses differ in their structure and communicate with 
different portions of the brain, Again, because the brain in the lower animals is 
divided into different parts, and the nerves of the senses communicate with these 
severally; and also, because when one of the external senses is destroyed, a certain 
portion of the brain becomes diminished in its size. 

7. That the formation of the head differs according to age, education, disease, 
nation, &e, &c. 

8. That the difference in the structure of the instrument of the mind produced 
by these accidents, creates a difference in its operations, or in its mental manifes- 
tations; because we find a difference in the faculties corresponding to these 
changes. 

9. That the form of scull corresponds sufficiently to the form of brain speaking 
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generally, to enable a person of ordinary faculties to judge of the form of one by 
seeing the other, as observation can prove. 

10. That certain differences in the formation of the brain indicate the existence 
of certain faculties of the mind, as the extensive collections of Messrs. Gall, 
Spurzheim, De Ville, Combe, &c. &c, amounting to several thousand specimens, 
point out, 

11 That the brain of the lower animals issubject to the same laws as the human 
brain ; for all the species, all the individuals of the same family have essentially 
the same form of brain ; the individual parts only of this structure bearing different 
relative proportions to each other. Instance the brain of the lion, of the tiger, 
of the wolf, of the fox, and of the cat. 

12. The brain is the organ, the instrument, or the agent of the mind, because 
the mind is affected by all the changes which age, stimulus, accidental injury, or 
disease operate upon it. 

Lastly, the brain is ‘the instrument or physical condition of the mind, because 
by the education and moral control ef the mind, perceptible changes in the forma- 
tion of the brain can be effected. 


Thus we have presented a few of the facts and arguments which 
we conceive support the doctrine of phrenology. To have quoted. 
all that can be advanced to uphold this doctrine would have been to 
have transcribed .the ponderous volumes which are written in its 
support. Wedonot forgetthe French proverb— | 

“ On fait souvent tort a la vérité par la mani¢re dont on se sert pour la 
défendre.” . 

Therefore we have concentrated and afforded the more prominent 
features of phrenology, rather than fatigue the reader by more of its 
minutie. i ! 

In this paper we have hoped, first, to shew the utility of public 
discussion in developing truth. 

Secondly, the inadequacy of assertion and ridicule to subvert con- 
clusions built on observation of facts. 

Thirdly, we hope we have demonstrated that one of the most im- 
portant conditions to the exhibition of the effective and intellectual 
powers of man is the organization of the brain; and that on the 
healthy brain depend man’s intellectual operations in this world. 

Lastly, we have endeavoured to state facts in support of this con- 


clusion.* QP y 
Surley 
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WHAT SHALL I WRITE ABOUT? 


* TwiLL write something,” said I to myself the other day, “and 
send it to the ‘ Birmingham Magazine.’”’ Now after having fully 


determined on this,’ a very natural question arose, namely— What 


I should write about? and thus my cogitations, ran—“ Something 


I am resolved to write, now whet shall it be r—Original it must 


* The absence of the author from town prevented the former part of this article 
being submitted to his revision before it went to press, and must be our excuse 
for the word nerves having been substituted for organs in page 246, line 24. It 
may be necessary to state that owing to circumstances, over which we had no 
control, this article could not be inserted last month as was our friend’s wish, 
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be—shall be—yet how can it? Every subject is worn threadbare-— 

every place is occupied, and here I am like a person who has been 

waiting an hour for an ‘ Express,’ a Tally-ho,’ a ‘ Bang-up,’ 

or a ‘ Prince,’ and has the unspeakable satisfaction of hearing— 

‘Full, sir, inside and out! ’—I say one must inevitably run foul of 
the ideas of some author or other—one might as well try to run 
between the drops of rain, as to steer clear of them. Shall I write 
a tale?—-What! an ortginal tale!—The hero at the onset ‘a tall 

handsome youth, expressive countenance, generous, brave ; gets un- 

ruly in the middle of the story, vexes his rich uncle, turned out of 
doors, not afarthing, knocked down by thieves, miraculous revival, 
uncle on death-bed, relents, pacification, nephew comes in for 

chink, interview with his sweetheart, a choice bit of blubbering, 

revenge on all the gentleman’s foes, a gay wedding, and—finis,’— 
No! ’tis impossible to write an original tale; ‘blank forms may be 

had at the stationer’s,” Well, but what shall I write—an essay ? 

Pshaw! What, prefix a latin motto, then animadvert on man’s 
vanity—insignificance—rail at the vain pomp and glory of the 
world—conclude with a moral, forced, crude, and pompous; and 

at its heels, an exclamation point, standing as erect and self-import- 
ant asa livery-servant at the back of a nobleman’s barouche ;—an 

essay will not do, every idea is bespoken. <A ghost story? Non- 

sense! Every urchin that can say ‘tat-ta!’ is now-a’-days above a 
ghost story. I see I must give up prose. and try poetry; and so 

Mr. Editor, I took a fresh sheet of paper from my desk, and after 
entitling the intended effusion— 


‘LINES TO A——.” 

I proceeded thus— 

“ Mine eyes could dwell for e’er on thee, 

Enraptur’d with that seraph grace.” 

But this was common-place; just in the style of all ‘line-writers.’ 
However, I did not strike my pen across it until I had tried it in 
this way— 

“ Enraptur’d with that seraph grace, 

Mine eyes for e’er could dwell on thee.”” 
And then “the awful sentence of the law was carried into effect.” 
{t then struck me that a blood-curdling, hair-stiffening ‘Ode to a 
Skeleton” would be something out of the common way, and so I 
began— 
——“ Hail, fleshless mansion, 

Unsinew’d and unnerv’d! To thy bare frame: 

My song be rais’d! thy bony— ” 
I had just written ‘thy bony,’ and was flattering myself an original 
idea was coming half-way to meet me, when there came such a con- 
foundedly loud rap at the door, that must, as Milton says, have 

“ Frighted the reigns of Chaos and old Night.” 


It was in truth, a very landlordish rap; I proceeded to open it” 
ina great hurry, expecting to encounter an ambassador or a minister 
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of state—or to see half-a-dozen silk-hos’d footmen—or to hear— 
“* Make way for his grace, the duke;’”’ and was dilating my optical 
nerves for a feast of the sublime or the beautiful, when, plague on’t! 
what did I hear ?—“ Lamp and Scavenger’s Levy, Sir !”"— Call 
next Saturday.” 

Beshrew that rap ‘et the door! the new idea which I distinctly 
saw in the ‘ extreme distance’ was irrecoverably gone. “Shall I 
write on the present administration and politicaleconomy? A truce 
to your extravagant notions,’’ my wiser spirits whispered in my ear, 
“ knowest thou not that the knights of St. Stephen’s so often 
‘ change sides and back again,’ and that the “ins’ andthe ‘outs’ are 
of such ever-varying mutability, that, before thou cans’t pronounce 
evena part of the name of a certain ex-premier,* the kaleidoscope 
will be turn’d, and thy sketch be a chaotic medley? What shall | 
write about?’”’ said I again, growing a little out of humour, “A 
sonnet?’’ J tried one; but for the life of me, I could not keep out 
of the “pale moonshine,” the “breathing zephyrs,” and then dagg’d 
inyself in the “rippling stream.’”’ I was obliged to give it up; all 
these phrases seemed to me more common-place than “How d’ye 
do?—A fine day!—Give my respects.’ I positively could write 
nothing but what partook of the “family-likeness” of some 
author. MERCUTIO, 


LR ONIN 


ON THE DEATH OF S—— W. : 


Why carve ye the urn, or why raise ye the stone, 
Why plant the dark yew-tree to mourn o’er the sod? 
She has fled us for ever—for ever she’s flown 
To dwell with her Maker, her Father, her God. 


‘Tho’ few were her years, and in love, and in beauty, 
She is gone to that home we must all of us go— 
Why weep ye for her, who in joy and in duty 
Feels the blisses of heaven—the cause of your woe. 


Why spread ye those flowr’s—they will fade as a warning — 

To show you how short, but how beauteous she shone ?>— 
But what need ?—who can gaze on the sun in the morning, 

And not think that e’er night all his rays shall be gone.—= 


His rays, like the virtues of her ye are weeping, 
Tho’ lost to the scene ye have known them to gild, 
His lustre still shines, and like him she is keeping 
The station, and spiendour, Almighty has will’d. 


‘Then why weep ye her fate, or wish ye to alter 
Her doom that was made by the Being above, 
Where she joins with the heav’nly choir in the psalfer 
In praise of her Maker—the Godhead of Love! 


Bs de 
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THE CORN LAWS. 


For the last two or three years the public attention has been 
directed almost exclusively to the evils produced by the corn bill. 
So general and all engrossing has been the subject, that one might 
conclude all former evils had ceased to exist, or that their mis- 
chievous qualities had centered in this vexatious and impolitic enact- 
ment. Where there are abuses to complain of, it is gratifying to 
find the people sufficiently well informed to perceive, and public- 
spirited enough to resist them. It cannot, however, be wise to lose 
the substance in pursuit of a shadow, norcan it be of advantage to 
attribute to the corn laws, those evils, which have been produced 
by other and more powerful causes. T'o doubt that the most im- 
portant advantages would result from the repeal of these laws, is 
generally considered as a manifestation of hostility to the commercial 
interest; but if it be supposed that these advantages have been 
greatly overrated, and that the energies of the people are unprofit- 
ably exerted, surely it cannot be deemed improper to state fairly 
and calmly the reasons for such opinion. Such is our intention with 
respect to this subject; for though we think the repeal of the corn 
bill would be of considerable advantage, yet it would not in our 
opinion at all answer public expectation, The opinions generally 
expressed, will we think appear exceedingiy extravagant and falla- 
cious when we have carefully considered the subject. 

The most general and saeineteds fallacy, is that of taking the 
cost of necessaries in France, America, or Germany as a criterion 
by which to judge of the effect produced on prices by the corn bill. 
The differences in the price of articles of subsistence in France and 
in Fingland, when allowance is made for the expense of carriage 
issaid to be the amount of the tax which the landholders levy on us 
by means of this: act. ‘l'hat high prices of food are injurious to a 
commercial people is undoubtedly true, but there is no advantage 
gained by attributing them io a wrong cause. Let us then consider 
whether the above statement representing the high price of bread in 
Kingland as attributable to the corn bill be correct. The easiest way 
of answering the assertion will be by an appeal to facts, to shew 
that corn was higher in price before the passing of this bill than it 
has ever been since. 

During the ten years preceding 1815, the year in which the bill 
now in force was passed, the price of corn per quarter had varied 
from 64s. to 125s. ‘The average price of the ten years, was 89s. per 
quarter. During the ten years from 1815 to 1825, with the corn 
billin full operation, the price never reached higher than 94s. per 
quarter, and was at one time aslow as43s, The average of the ten 
years was 663. per quarter. ‘I'he average of the year 1812 was 
125s. and that of 1813 was 107s. per quarter; thus three years 
before the ee corn bill wasin existence, the price of corn was 
higher by 13s. per quarter than it has been ever since. The very 
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year in which the hill passed, the price fell to 64s. being a decline of 
61s. a quarter when compared with the year 1812. During the first 
period of ten years above-mentioned, when the price of corn ave- 
raged 89s. per quarter, the ports were open for importation, with 
the exception of two years; during the last ten years quoted, the 
r»orts were not open by reason of the corn bill, with the exception 
of the years 1817 and 1818; yet the price of the latter period ave- 
raged 23s. per quarter less than the former. Thus then the law has 
been in active operation; it has been fully and fairly tried, and yet 
it isa fact that corn has been cheaper than before its existence. 

With these facts before our eyes how is it possible to join the 
general cry, and «teclare that the evil of high prices is to be attributed 
exclusively to the corn bill? 

The principle of the law is certainly both unjust and tyrannical, 
but other and more powerful means have been in operation, and have 
caused the effects so justly complained of. ) 

From an examination of these facts, it might be supposed that the 
corn bill had produced an effect exactly contrary to that intended by 
the originators of the measure; but our wonder ceases when we 
find that the price of corn and the price of every other species of 
food has been doubled by the operation of the currency. In 1815, 
the year in which the corn bill was passed, an expectation of a return 
to cash payments, that is, of a law being passed to compel the 
Bank of England to exchange its notes for gold, induced the Bank 
directors to decrease the quantity of bank notes in circulation ; and this 
example being followed by the country banks, the whole amount of 
money circulating was considerably diminished. This diminution 
caused the price of corn to fall 10s. per quarter. Continual 
alterations in the quantity of the circulating medium were made in 
the following years, and this operation kept prices fluctuating in the 
same degree until the year 1822, when the law forthe resumption of 
cash payments, commonly called Peel’s bill, having called in a 
great part of the money in circulation, had so powerful an effect on 
prices, that corn fell to 48s. per quarter, and other things in pro- 
portion. 

By areference to the statement laid before Parliament, it appears 
that the amount of Bank of England notes in circulation in this 
year, was 17,000,000. In former years (when prices were high) 
their value had been 23,000,000. The country bank notes had de- 
creased from 24 or 25,000,000 about their amount in former years, 
to 8,000,000. ‘T‘hese facts prove that the bank notes in circulation 
had decreased nearly one half, and they also prove that the market 
price of corn, meat, and of every other article of food, had de- 
creased in nearly the same proportion, and if in comparing the flue- 
tuations of the currency aud the price of provisions, it should farther 
appear that during the last fifty years, the prices have increased or 
decreased according as the quantity of money circulating has been 
increased or decreased, the principle must be clear to every man of 
sense, 
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Taking the ten years from 1780 to 1790, it will be found that 
the price of corn was about 45s. per quarter, the price of meat 3d. 
or 4d. per lb. and other articles in proportion.. The account laid 
before parliament proves that the amount of bank notes in circula- 
tion, was about 23 or 24,000,000. If we take another period of 
ten years, from 1805 to 1815, we shall find that the bank notes in cir- 
eulation had increased to more than 45,000,000; and that the price 
of corn per quarter had risen from 45s. to 89s. on an average in the 
ten years. The price of meat had risen from 3d. or 4d. to 7d. or 8d. 
per lb. and other articles in the same proportion. But if we take 
the third period, from 1815 to 1825, when the corn bill was in ope- 
ration, we find the price of corn, per quarter, average only 66s. 
mstead of 89s.; we must bear in mind that during these ten years, 
the currency had been several times reduced in amount. In 1822, 
when the quantity of bank notes in circulation was rapidly diminish- 
img to the standard of 1792, prices were also approaching to the 
same level; meat as in 1792, being 3d. or 4d. per lb. and corn 43s. 
per quarter. Surely a careful consideration of these facts must lead 
every one to conclude that it is a mischievous tampering with the 
eurrency which has caused the ruin, misery, starvation, and the 
other evils generally attributed to the corn laws. 

The principles on which an increase or decrease of the currency 
raises or lowers prices, are understood and acknowledged m every 
other transaction of exchange or commerce. That the proportion 
which the supply of any marketable commodity bears to the 
demand determines its price, is admitted by every person conversant 
with business. Why then deny the application of the principle 
to money? Let us suppose a country in which the annual con- 
sumption of corn amounted to 20,000,000 quarters, which corn 
sold for £2. per quarter, when the amount of money circulat- 
ing was 40,000,000. Every one would readily admit, that if 
the supply of corn was increased to 40,000,000 quarters, the 
price would fall. The rate at which corn had exchanged with 
money would be altered by such increase of quantity; and conse- 
quently, more corn would be given for the same sum of money. If 
then it be admitted, that the doubling the quantity of corn had 
lowered its price, why not admit that doubling the quantity of 
money would produce the same effect, would render it more plen- 
tiful, and occasion more money to be given in exchange for the same 
quantity of corm than was given before? The extra quantity of 
corn, (and the argument is applied to corn merely to simplify the 
statement, for all other prices rise or fall with the price of corn), it 
will be said would be useless if not sold, and the eagerness to sell 
among the owners of it, would by competition soon lower its price. 
‘Fhe same remark is true with respect to money. The money in 
circulation before, having been found sufficient to purchase all the 
eorn and other articles, offered for sale, the owners of the extra 
qnantity would not be benefited hy their increase of wealth, if they 
did not endeavour to procure more of the corn, and all other arti- 
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eles offered for sale than before; and consequently, their cagerness 
to purchase would soon cause the prices to rise. 

The general, though very erroneous opinion of money, is that it 
is unchanging in value, a fixed and arbitrary standard by which the 
worth of every other commodity is to be compared. But in truth, 
money is as much a marketable commodity as corn, metal, or any 
manufactured article; is subject to the same laws, and changed in 
value, like them, according as it becomes more or less plentiful. 

When the money cireulating was about 20,000,000, it would 
purchase 10,000,000 quarters of corn. When the circulation 
was increased to 40,000,000, it would purchase only the same 
quantity. Now as the quality of the corn must have remained the 
same, it is evident that the money must have changed in value. The 
money circulating is equal to the value of allthe circulating wealth 
of the kingdom, whether its amount be 20 or 60,000,000 ; since 
it is merely the instrument by which we exchange one article for 
another. ‘T'he articles themselves are the things of value. 

The principle that the larger or smaller amount of any commo- 
dity (the demand remaining the same) determines its price, and 
that money is liable to the same law, is borne ont by the experience 
of the last fifty years; but if it be contended that this theory is cor- 
rect when applied to other commodities, and yet false when applied 
to money, then we are involved in contradictions which it is im- 
possible to explain, and bewildered by conclusions from which we 
attempt in vain to escape.* 

As the changes in the amount of the currency have caused such 
great fluctuation in the price of corn, it will be evident that the 
importation of foreign grain must have been too small to counteract 
their operation; and, by the official documents laid before parlia- 
ment, this is proved to be the case. In April 1827, M. C. Grant 
presented the following statement of the amount of foreign grain 
imported into England :— 


Total importation of wheat in the twenty years, from 1795 Qrs. 
to THIS © 5; ae ay of .. 11,000,000 
Yearly average aie ro A 550,006 
The largest quantity imported in any two years was in 
1818 and 1819 . « 2,325,000 


The Quarterly Review, June 1825, states the total quantity 
of wheat imported, after deducting for the expertation, 
in the 70 years from 1754 to 1824, tohave been only 15,175,000+ 


It is evident that this quantity is too small to affect our prices to 


any considerable degree; but it may be urged that the corn laws 
have caused the importation of foreign wheat to be so small. This 


* For proof of the correctness of these statements respecting the amount of 
the currency and the price of corn, see Sedgwick’s, Muschet’s, and Tooke’s 
tables; and many official documents submitted to the House of Covmmons. 

+ The ports were open for the importation of foreign corn duty free, seventeen 
of the above-named twenty years. The corn laws of 1791 and 1804, allowing 
such importation when the price of English corn averaged aboye 63s. per 
quarter, 
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can hardly be shewn to be the fact: for we find in 1818 to 1819 that 
the quantity imported amounted only to 2,325,000 quarters, not 
more than one-fourteenth of the consumption for the same period, 
though the ports were open for that time, and the price of corn in 
England was from 40s. to 50s. per quarter higher than that of foreign 
countries. The annual consumption of corn is rated at about 
15,000,000 quarters; and during the seventy years above stated 
the importation did not exceed that amount, though the prices were 
frequently very high, and the ports were open aconsiderable part of the 
time. Mostcertainly the trade in corn does not appear, from these 
documents, to have been of the extent and importance generally 
imagined, Itdid not increase to any great amount in 1818 and 1819, 
even though the inducement was so great. ‘The reason for this is 
obvious; corn is not like manufactured articles, capable of being 
increased immediately to any amount; but the supply is bounded by 
the extent and fertility of the soil. The expense of transporting so 
bulky an article is very considerable, and would alone deprive 
the dealer of all profit, unless the price was 15s. or 20s. per quarter 
higher in the country where it was sold, than in the one from which 
it was bought. The report of Mr. Jacob, a gentleman sent by 
the government to make enquiries on this subject, states, that the 
stock of corn in Poland, Russia, the north of Germany, and 
other corn countries is very small, and that in his opinion, very little 
would be available for the English market. This he attributed to 
the poverty of the soil, and the want of skill in cultivation. A con- 
tinued demand would undoubtedly cause more attention to be 
paid to the growing of corn; but it isvery certain that many years 
must elapse before the trade could be of great extent, and it is 
probable that it would never be of primary importance. 

Having thus freely stated our dissent from the opinion of those 
who maintain that a repeal of the corn laws would immediately 
reduce the price of food in England one half, we must in justice 
to ourselves declare, that we are no advocates for their conti- 
nuance. On the contrary, we are as anxious for their repeal 
as any one; ouronly difference is, as to the relative importance of 
the subject, which we hold to be secondary to the currency, and 
some others. We think the corn bill a most cruel and oppressive 
enactment; and though it has not kept the price of corn as high as 
GOs. or 70s. which it was intended to do, yet in principle it is not on 
that account less objectionable. It is very certain that corn 
might be grown abroad for much less than we can grow it in 
England, and that consequently a trade to some amount might be 
carried on but for this restrictive and impolitic measure. The 
government have within a few years, removed many absurd restric- 
tions from commerce; how then can they defend the corn bill, a 
perfect anomaly in their new system of free trade? With what 
chance of success can they apply to other nations for commercial 
treaties founded on this principle, while this measure deprives the 
agricultural countries of our market for the principal article of trade ? 
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To the commercial class this must be a most vexatious law, and 
by confining them in their dealings, must be very injurious to their 
interest. Hiven though in a national point of view, the trade in 
this article might not be very extensive, yet a feeling of hostility 
is created by restricting it, which may produce more important 
effects than the occasion would seem to warrant. 

The landlords by encouraging the delusion that a monopoly of 
. the English market will give the farmers high prices, are enabled 
to keep up their rents longer than they otherwise could do; but 
the farmers can derive no benefit from the measure. Should an 
entire repeal of the corn laws, by destroying this delusion, lower the 
rent of land, and a sufficient importation take place to cause more 
attention to be paid to the grazing lands, and thus reduce the 
present high price of cattle, a great good would be gained by the 
body of the people, both agricultural and commercial. 

The parties who complain .of high prices are strangely incon- 
sistent in neglecting the question of the currency; for we see that 
from 1817 to 1819, though the ports were open, a temporary exten- 
sion of the currency carried the price of corn upwards from 64s. to 
94s. per quarter, and raised all other prices in proportion; and that 
a decrease of the currency in 1821 and 1822 again reduced it 
to 43s. per quarter, though the ports were shut against foreign 
importation at the time. 

Could the quantity of corn be increased to the degree supposed, 
this fluctuation certainly would not take place; but the quantity 
of corn does not appear likely, under any circumstances, to admit 
of an equal extension with the currency. And thus while the 
increase of the currency may be from 20 to 40, the. increase of 
corn, to:counteract its operation, would not in all probability for 
many years, exceed the ratio of from 15to20. The consequence 


must be, as we have seen, a great rise in price. ‘ 
STANZAS. VA 


FAIREST gem of the billow, and queen of the sea, 
The summons has reached thine inviolate shore, 
Thou hast heard the despairing appeal of the free ; 
And the spirit that led forth thine heroes of yore, 
The Spirit of Freedom invokes thee once more, 
And points to the beautiful vallies of Greece, 
Now ensanguined by combat, and stained with the gore, 
Of the bravest and best who proclaim’d her release! 


And he points not in vain—or thine own native lyre, 
That with glory and freedom hath blended thy name,— 

And the bards thy chivalrous achievements inspire, — 
Would now but have sung thy dishonour and shame ;— 

No !—the shrine so encircled with splendour and fame, 
By the pure fire of liberty could not withhold 

Its aid, from the land which first cherished the flame, 
And leave the fair altars of Hellené cold! 
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Thou hast giv’n to the breeze thine illustrious sign, 
And let shame brand the spirit, and blazon the brow 
That may bask in the beam of that symbol divine, 
And not to its influence tremblingly bow !— 
Awake from your slumbers, your lineage avow, 
Oh, sons of the mighty!—the glorified dead, 
Look up to the banner, uprais’d o’er ye now, 
The cross which your fathers to victory led. 


It has waved in its pride over Askelon’s wall, 
And victoriously floated in Palestine’s gale— 
~ Once again in its beam shall the infidels fall, 
And the ray of the crescent grow blasted and pale :— 
For oh! the high blood of your fathers must fail, 
Each sublime reminiscence of ancestry fade, 
If the valour of ages no longer avail, 
If ye rise not in glory and conquest arrayed. 


A trumpet voice sounds in the four winds of heaven, 
The nations convulsively pant to be free, 
The chains of the slave are exultingly riven, 
And the eyes of the world gaze intently on thee 
As a beacon resplendent o’er ocean and lea, 
Oh, my country !—nor is their expectancy vain— 
Nor yet shall thine enemies triumph to see 
Thou rejectest the wreath ’twere immortal to gain. 


JULIUS. 


: ugha 


REVIEW. 


Mr. Field’s Life of Dr. Parr. 
(Concluded from Page 175.) 


FinpinG this work contains so many interesting anecdotes and 
incidents, that we have been rather inadvertently induced to enlarge 
our extracts from it beyond our original intention, we are fearful if 
continued on the same scale, it might intrude too much on our 
pages, to the exclusion of that kind of variety with which we wish 
to entertain our readers: we, therefore, must reluctantly part with 
Dr. Parr forthe present, with afew concluding observations, and a 
brief summary accompanied with some short, but illustrative extracts, 
of the remaining portions of this volume. 

The Doctor’s establishment at N orwich, like all his preceding 
engagements, was also of temporary duration: after an honorable, 
though in a pecuniary point of view, an unprofitable residence in 
that city of about seven years, atthe close of 1785, he removed to 
Hatton, of which place he was the perpetual curate. His principal 
object in this removal was to avoid— 

“ His laborious occupation as the head of a public school, from which he had 
derived no adequate pecuniary recompense; and of adopting instead of it, the 


plan of private tuition, from which it was his hope to obtain equal or greater 
remuneration, at a less expense of time and exertion.” 
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But neither did this scheme succeed, the number of hts pupils was 
voluntarily limited to seven, and these he soon obtained; but— 


“ In 1789 Dr. Parr was induced, with no view of advantage to himself, but for 
_the accommodation of his successor, the Rev. Dr. Bridges, to exchange the per- 
petual curacy of Hatton, for the rectory of Waddenhoe, in Northamptonshire, 
Attached, however, to the place of his residence, he took care, in making this 
exchange, to stipulate for the undisturbed possession of the parsonage-house, 
pe for the uninterrupted exercise of his ministerial functions, as deputy-curate of 
atton.” ‘ 


His library at this time had increased to more than 10,000 volumes, 
and he cultivated a most extensive acquaintance with the principal 
literary characters of the day. His political opinions introduced 
him to the favourable attentions of the leading whigs of that period ; 
and during the short time of the late king’s first illness in 1789, 
brought him to the verge of a bishopric. But althoug he missed 
that promotion, he subsequently obtained through the same channel, 
so large an increase of income, that during the latter period of his 
life, Dr. Parr became affluent; and was consequently enabled 
to live in a most respectable style, and to exercise to an extent 
corresponding with the liberality of his disposition, that hospitality 
which afforded him the principal solace of his declining years. 

Before we close, however, we must crave the indulgence of our 
readers for the introduction of two or three interesting observations 
connected both with the politics of the periods in which they 
occurred, and also with the personal interests, as well as the political 
principles of Dr. Parr himself. 


“ Among the occurrences, which, about this time, deeply interested the public 
mind, was the important plan of parliamentary reform, brought forward under 
the auspices of the minister himself; of which the principal object was, to transfer 
the right of representation from the decayed boroughs to the shires; and to extend 
the elective franchise from free-holders to copy-holders, in the case of counties, 
and, in that of populous towns, from the privileged few to the inhabitants at large. 
This was a most wise and well digested plan; and it received the fair and the 
liberal praise of Mr. Fox; yet it did not obtain the approbation of Dr. Parr, who 
thus unreasonably and unjustly decried it—‘ In forming and pursuing his great 
plan of popular representation, the minister exerted all the powers of his genius, 
and strained all the faculties of his mind. Not satisfied with the idea of intro- 
_ ducing reform, his object seemed to be totally to alter the constitution of the 
senate. The views of which he thought so highly were, however, defeated by a 
majority of the house.’ ” 


In perusing this paragraph, and comparing it with the more liberal 
sentiments expressed by the Doctor on other occasions, every one 
must be struck with the extraordinary discrepitancy of principle 
displayed in them; and one by no means creditable to either the 
penetration or the judgment of their author. Did this great man 
believe that the errors of our forefathers were consecrated by their 
antiquity ? Or that the progress of ies improvement should 
not keep pace with the natural and civil revolutions which ¢o 
decisively eall for them? We are naturally surprised at the nar- 
rowness of intellect displayed in this instance : to transfer or extend 
the elective franchise as is here deseribed, would be to contribute 
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largely to the perfection, instead of injuriously altering “ the consti- 
tution of the senate.” | 

In the following passages we trace farther proofs of political 
error and instability—not in Dr. Parr alone, but in the two great 
political luminaries of the day, who though opposed to each other 
in their general principles, appeared to have agreed in the point of 
inconsistency, or misconception of the most obvious truths, 


“ But in the subsequent conduct of Mr, Pitt, who, though solemnly pledged to 
this great object, never exerted one effort more to accomplish it, but ever after 
strenuously opposed it, there was certainly reason enough for language of even 
more bitter reproach than the following’: ‘ From the moment when his plan was 
rejected, all his ardour cooled, all his diligence relaxed. The very hope of healing 
what seemed to be corrupt in the state, was not only checked in his mind, but 
discarded from it. In this instance, some whom the name and the form of liberty 
transport almost beyond the bounds of reason, complain of his insincerity; and 
assert, that he who professed himself the great patron and support of their cause, 
uses a language foreign to his real sentiments.’ 

“ But if Mr. Pitt has exposed himself to the reproach of having basely abjured 
the cause in which he had once so zealously embarked, he is entitled, however, 
for the next great measure proposed by him to high and unqualified praise. This 
was the commercial treaty with France; a measure founded on the wisest princi- 
ples of sound and liberal policy. It is mortifying to think that, to such a measure, 
the enlightened mind of Mr. Fox was opposed; and that he rested one of his 
great objections to it, on the strange principle of natural and invincible enmity 
between the two neighbouring nations. With no less surprise than concern, we 
observe the same objection urged, and the same. odious principle admitted, by 
Dr. Parr, in the following passage :— ‘ [t may be remarked that nature seems to 
have placed an insuperable bar to union, in divided shores, opposite fortunes, and 
varying laws, customs and genius. They who applaud this treaty, loudly and 
boisterously contend that the ambitious spirit of the French will now be lulled to » 
repose ; and that we shall have nothing hereafter to fear, from their open attempts 
or secret arts. But the character of the French is, in my opinion, marked by a 
lust of power and by perfidiousness, When, therefore, they make spontaneous 
and liberal offers, my distrust is only the more awakened. [I fear lest war be 
enveloped in the mantle of peace.’ ” 


In September 1802, the Doctor received from-Sir Francis Burdett 
the equally unexpected and unsolicited, yet very acceptable presen- 
tation to the rectory of Graffhamin Norfolk,valued at about £270. 
per annum, to which was added, two years after, the produce of a 
valuable prebendal estate, which then came into his possession. These 
are the last occurrences of importance related in the first volume of 
these memoirs, which upon the whole, must be regarded as a very 
interesting biographical work, and one which naturally excites an 
anxious desire in the reader to enjoy the gratifying treat which the 
concluding volume may be expected to contain, to the admirers of 
extensive learning, associated with true piety and genuine benevo- 


lence. 
Lucker 


Sure Methods of improving Health, and prolonging Life; or, 
the Art of living long and comfortably. By a Physician, 12mo. 
pp. 360. London, 1827. 

Run, doctors, run, all England is blue-pill-ing it ; 
Diet and sobriety are now the go: 
This is the day for physicking and draught-ing it, 
All are dum-hell-ing it from high to low. 
Parody on “ Quadrilling.” 

We counsel Mr. Hawkes Smith that before our next number 
makes its appearance, he should have ready a “ proper new song,” 
or rather a parody on his old one, with illustrations as usual, and we 
hereby make over to him all our right and property in the four lines 
above, to be used as he shall think proper. 

All the titles which have been coined for this “age’’ are certainly’ 
misnomers; the fact is, we live in the age of physic. Surgeons and 
singers, blue pill and Ibrahim Pacha are equally interesting subjects 
of conversation: Wherever we go, we hear that “ Dr. Y. has cer- 
tainly mistaken poor Mr. A.’s case,” or that “ Dr. B. is such a nice 
young man,” mixed with occasional interludes on the superiority of 
sulphate of quinine to Peruvian bark, and assertions that one drop 
of Croton oil is worth a whole gallon of Epsom salts. Our ladies 
are all deep in calomel, even our waiting maids dabble in p7d/-d- 
cochitd, and. in all classes the march of physic is much quicker than 
the “ march of mind.” 

“ Men “rise early, late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness’”’ 
during that part of their lives in which their energies render them 
capable of pleasure, and having worked hard, and saved carefully, they 
at length retire with a fortune and—a confirmed indigestion ; so that 
the remainder of life is passed in a vain attempt to regain that of 
which a very little care would have prevented the loss. Kmployed 
in the counting-house all day, perhaps in a heated atmosphere im- 
pregnated with some mineral, taking only such exercise as their 
business compels them to, carrying its anxieties with them to their 
meals, and even to their sleep, they neither “ live to eat,’”’ nor “ eat to 
live,” but merely to exist: their evening instead of being spent in 
conversation or amusement is passed away in devising plans for the 
morrow. ‘This is called living regularly; and they discover too 
late that health may be injured no less by want of care than by 
intemperance. They are surprised that at the early age of thirty- 
five , their stomach has lost its tone; they begin to feel anxious, 
buy Abernethy, talk of exercise, but find themselves soon wearied, 
and at last sink into hypochondriasis—deem poison and port wine as 
synonymous, and. malt liquor a sortof corrosive sublimate. Al this 
is, however, working its own remedy; we begin to find that “ pre- 
vention is better than cure,” and exercise more pleasant than a 
course of alteratives. _ | 

The subject has been treated in a popular style by some of our 
most eminent physicians, and their works have met with an extensive 
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sale. The book before us will, however, become the most popular; 
the style is lively, and the “ Maxims of Health” are judicious and 
easily putin practice. We like it the better that it contains but few 
prescriptions, and that it has less of Don Pedro Positive Snatch : 
away than mostof its brethren. The author arranges his remarks 
under three heads, “ Diet, Regimen, and Maxims of Health,” 
suited to different parsuits and modes of life. 

Every one must have remarked the amusing cautiousness and in- 
decision of all medical writers on diet. They are fearful of laying 
down any fixed law, because they are aware that it must necessarily 
have innumerable exceptions. ~ They all join, however, in lauding 
beef and mutton, and every thing else they altogether ¢aboo, or 
“damn with faint praise.’ Our author has enough of this to make 
his chapters on diet sufficiently amusing. Beef, mutton and venison, 
(this last had nearly escaped us, for to tell the truth, it is an affair 
with which we have little to do—why does not some one start a 
joint stock company for rearing venison ?’’) are of course praised, 
and then those horrid du¢s come in. : 

“ Veal, although affording less nutriment than the flesh of the full-grown beast, is 
tender and nourishing; but is not so easily digested, nor so well suited to weak 
stomachs as;is commonly imagined. Indeed in all stomach complaints, it is alto- 
_ gether improper, more especially when minced. 

Lomb being less heating and less dense than mutton, is sometimes better suited 
to persons convalescent from acute diseases, but by the majority of persons labour- 
ing under indigestion, or any other severe affection of the stomach, it is not found 
so digestible as wether mutton. 

Good pork is a very savoury food, and affords strong nourishment, suited to 
perrons wholead an active or laborious life, but is not so easily digested, nor can it 
be considered wholesome.” 

In birds our author is more liberal. 

“ The following species afford excellent nourishment, and are for the most 
part, easily digested, viz :—the common fowl, partridge, pheasant, turkey, guinea- 
hen and quail, and the common pigeon, lark, thrush and fieldfare.” 

Fish, he says, “ affords little nourishment, and is difficult of 
digestion.” However, for the consolation of those readers who are 
tovers of the “finny tribe,’ he gives us to understand that Dr. Paris 
says, fish is easy of digestion, bu¢ then Dr. Johnson, as great a 
name, is on the opposite side. “Non nostrum tantas componere 
lites.” 

As to liquid food, water ¢s allowed; we looked to this point with 
some anxiety, since it has become the fashion with these gentlemen 
to insinuate their doubts even as to this article: they are obliged to 
admit its salubrity, du¢ can you procure it pure? We sympathize 
most feelingly with the inhabitants of London on this point. It had 
long ago been settled that their porter was nothing but treacle, grains 
of paradise and dirty water—that their beer had quassia instead 
of hops, besides a long et cetera of adulterations—and as for 
wine, what with logwood chips and. cherry-laurel water, oxalic 
acid was very little worse; but this last blow-—to be told that the 
water, which they had considered good, sweet Thames water, was 
nothing but the issue of their common sewers, and this demonstrated 
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clearly, and attested by their physicians,“ was really a climax to 
their woe, a sort of “ Tu quoque Brute” completely overpowering. 
They might have resolved to live as hermits—*“ their food tho fruits, 
their drink the crystal well’’-—but now—our readers must excuse 
us, our feelings are too much for us. ‘ . 

In the chapter on air, the author asserts “that the best situation 
in Kurope for consumptive Englishmen, is Penzance in Cornwall !’’ 
Does our Physician reside at that herring-taking, pilchard curing 
little town? We should conceive that no other motive could make 
him recommend, asa residence for the consumptive, a place, the air 
of which isimpregnated for half the year with the detestable smells 
of the herring cellars. However, let him speak for himself. 


1 would not quit the subject of consumption without offering afew remarks 
on the propriety of the patient’s removal to a foreign climate, because I think it my 
duty to oppose this practice at every possible opportunity, from being perfectly 
convinced of its inefficiency and danger. In the earlier stages, it is unnecessary 
because we have inour own country a spot which offers at least equal, and every 
thing considered, perhaps superior advantages; and it is inefficient. since change 
of climate will not be attended with much benefit without constant exercise. In 
the latter periods it is dangerous, as experience has fully proved, that under 
such a change, this disease then runs a more rapid, and a more certainly fatal 
course, than if the patient remained in England. This is, in short, the sum of 
medical experience on the subject; and I have no doubt that a great majority of 
the most able physicians in this kingdom, will, on due consideration, fully agree 
in the truth of this statement. It is a most mistaken notion to suppose, that the 
inhabitants of Madeira, Italy, the south of France or Lisbon,+ are nearly exempt 
from consumptive disorders; on the contrary they are very liable to them, and it 
is aremarkable circumstance, that the duration of the disease, in those countries, 
does not exceed, in general, from three to six months, especially in Italy.” 


We must confess that we have been simple enough to think, that 
the best means for prevention of cold, were careful wrapping up 
and a due caution in exposing oneself to draught; but it seems that 
we have been all this time, lamentably ignorant of the causes of 
cold; a coldis so called, not because it arises from cold, but, “ mons 
& non movendo,” because it is produced by heat. 


“ It should be observed, that a cold is generally produced by the individual 
going from the external cold air, into the warm air of a heated room. Whena 
person, in cold weather, goes into the open air, every time he draws in his breath, 
the cold air passes through his nostrils and windpipe into the lungs, and conse- 
quently, diminishes the heat of these parts. As long as the person continues in 
the cold air, he feels no bad effects from it; but as soon as he returns home, he 
approaches the fire to warm himself, and very often takes some warm and com- 
fortable drink, to keep out the cold, as it issaid. Now this is the way to fix a 
cold in the headjand chest, because of the sudden transition effected in the tem- 
perature of the parts, by the incautious use of heat. The individual who follows 
this practice soon perceives a glow within his nostrils and breast, as well as over — 
the whole surface of the body, which issucceeded by a disagreeable dryness and 


* See the Dolphin,” &c, published last year. 


+ Iu respect to the propriety of sending consumptive patients to Madeira, I 
would state a fact recorded by Dr. Renton, a physician who resided there. He 
says, that of forty-seven of such patients sent to that island, thirty-two died 
within six months after their arrival; six died on a second winter’s trial of the 
climate; six died after returning to England, and the fateof the remaining three 
was uncertain !—Note by the Author, 
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huskiness felt in the nostrils and breast. By and by a short, dry, tickling cough 
comes on ; he feels a shivering, which makes him draw nearer to the fire, but all 
to no purpose; the more he tries to heathimself, the more he becomes chilled,” 

The chapter on exercise meets with our fullest approbation. 
The directions are excellent, and the examples of its efficacy in 
cases which appeared hopeless, must be most encouraging to the 
dyspeptic and nervous. We shall extract a few of his opening re- 

marks which bear on the letter of our friend Alpha. 

“ The ancients, in general, had so high an opinion of gymnastics, that Plato 
and Aristotle, and other great authorities, considered a commonwealth as defective, 
in which they were neglected ; and they reasoned thus: As the improvement of 
the mind, which ought to be our constant aim, cannot be accomplished without 
the aid of. the body, isit not incumbent on us to promote the health and strength of 
the body, that it may be capable of serving the miad, and of assisting, instead of 
impeding its operations? Hence, Plato in Protagoras, calls him a cripple, who, 


cultivating his mind alone, suffered his body to languish through inactivity and 
sloth.” 


The author puts in his protest against the practice of riding in 
cloge carriages, which is facetiously called taking the azr, though 
theMinmates must be breathing the same atmosphere which they 
brought out of town, and which must be every minute changing for 
the worse. Horse exercise is highly recommended, but the author 
is unfortunate in the example he has cited, since every one knows 
that Lord Monboddo’s sole motive for riding in all his journies, was 
the fear that Ais tail might sprout afresh, unless rubbed off by 


active friction. 
——w——  Upof 
/ fg | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON PUBLIC GYMNASIA. 


“ Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold populace, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 

Mr. Eniror,—The prompt attention with which my last com- 
munication was honoured, and the invitation you gave me in your 
notice to correspondents, have induced me, albeit a sexagenarian 
unused to the inditing mood, again to offer something, which 
though it may not rank among the “ Head-pieces,” may find room 
with your “ Tail-pieces.”’ 

The recollections and attachments connected with the scene of, 
our nativity or long residence, so identify us with the place, that 
we are rendered alive to any event which will affect its reputation 
amongst any class of persons. If a friend be successful in a pur- 
suit which we consider perhaps culpable, or at least worthless, the 
termination seems to excuse the aim, and we hail it as a test of 
energies, whicl: if better employed, would produce more praise- 
worthy effects. Something of this feeling has been called into 
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action by the late encounter of Sampson and Brown; and though 
there were many in Birmingham, who decidedly object to the practice 
of’pugilism, and who detest the system of prize-fighting, yet as the 
victory must have fallen to one or the other, there was a general 
though undefined wish that Sampson might conquer. _ 

Pugilism has heen denounced onall sides, from the pulpit and the 
bench, as I think, without a due consideration of those arguments 
which may be advanced in its favour, and which will go far to shew, 
that though in common with other public amusements it is pro- 
ductive of some evil, a great deal of substantial good results from 
it. There is no custom for which the sanction of antiquity, the 
approbation of its wisest and greatest men, may be so confidently 
claimed as the practice of pugilism and other trials of strength and 
activity. The Olympic games were invested with all the solemnity 
which pomp and circumstance could give them. The city in 
which they were held was possessed of peculiar and valuable 
privileges, and their territory was secured from invasion and all 
kinds of molestation. Persons of the first rank were appointed 
judges, and the praises of the conquerors exercised the talents of 
the painter, the sculptor, and the poet. The most beautiful of the 
odes of Pindar were written to celebrate these victories, and to 
immortalise the names of the combatants. Their return home 
was as the triumph of a victorious general, and their entrance to 
their native city was through a breach in the walls made for the 
occasion. So intoxicating and overpowering were the praises and 
rewards heaped on the victors, that history has transmitted to us 
the names of several who died of joy at the news of their children 
and relatives being successful. ‘Whilst our orators and poets use 
Marathon and Thermopyle as watchwords to enflame our courage 
or shame our supineness, they forget how very much the bravery 
and resolution of the Greeks was indebted to their Athlete and the 
whole system of the gymnasium. ‘The Romans early adopted the 
customs of their contemporaries in this respect; but amongst. this 
warlike people the exercises were more serious, and partook of the 
nature of their favourite pursuit. The importance of these com- 
bats in the estimation of the greatest and most virtuous of their 
heroes, may be learned from the fact, that Scipio Africanus treated. 
his soldiers with a spectacle of gladiators at New Carthage, that 
they might emulate the enduring firmness and intrepidity of the 
actors. During the times of the emperors, the continuance of 
these shows alone saved the state from that premature destruction, 
which the luxury and dissolute etfeminacy of the nobility would 
have brought on; and kept up amongst the populace that bold 
spirit which their ancestors had shewn in a thousand battles, and 
which had subdued a thousand enemies. ‘The empire resisted the 
assaults of the barbarians, and for the most part repulsed their 
inroads with success, till the emperor Honorius decreed the abo- 
lishment of the gladiatorial combats. After that period, the Romans, 
totally unused to arms,.became an easy prey to each successive 
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horde, and bought off army after army, till they had nothing, save 
themselves and their soil, to offer to the invader. Whilst we lament 
that the more peaceful amusements of Greece were not substituted 
for these bloods spectacles, we must still admit that they nourished 
the unconquerable audacity and unyielding fortitude of the nation 
which eR a Manlius and a Regulus. 

Our gothic ancestors trained their youth to arms by means of 
similar institutions; and in later times, the knightly and chivalrous 
tournament inspired with courage and a thirst for glory. It may 
fairly be asserted, that the pugilism of the present age is but the 
spirit of the fifteenth century working In a different way. ‘The 
tilling of knights and the gallant bearing of nobles have been sung 
by the poet, and the sanguinary mélée. has added interest to the 
pages of the novelist; but more human life was wasted in one year 
at these tournaments than has been destroyed by pugilism in the 
last twenty. ‘These scenes are consecrated by fancy—we lament 
that the “age of chivalry is past”—and we view them through 
the false colouring with which genius has surrounded them. 

If we look at those countries in which the manly exercises have 
been unknown, we shall find that quarrels have been generally ended 
by the murderous steel of the assassin, as in Italy or Spain, or as in 
some other countries, every trifle has been considered as sufficient 
cause for a duel, terminating perhaps in the death of both parties. 
Will any one whois aware of the extent to which duelling prevails 
at this day in the United States—who has witnessed the coolness 
and horrible determination with which those who were but lately 
the most intimate friends, incompliance with an absurd custom, arm 
themselves with mutual destruction—will any one I say, contend, 
that the adoption of our Enelish mode would not be to their ad- 
vantage? ‘I'he character of “the English in their quarrels, is that 
of being easily and lastingly reconciled : abiding revenge and en- 
during malignity are vices not generally found on British | soil. 
The manner in which our pugilistic contests are conducted, com- 
menced and closed by a hearty shake of the hand, has-certainly had 
its share in preserving us from these detestable passions. No exer- 
cise creates cool courage, prudent audacity, and stubborn resolution 


so certainly as the one under consideration. The peasantry of other ~ 


countries possess means of practising the sports of the field, so eminent- 
ly conducive to agility and boldness, of whieh our own countrymen 
are deprived. Sir Walter Scott justly observes, that the French 
seem to have a natural genius for the art of war, a capability of 
military obedience, and that a power of observation and intelligence, 
if left to act for themselves, is found even in their private centi- 
nels. ‘Thebravery of the Americans, and their immense superiority 
to our own soldiers as marksmen, was fatally proved in the last war. 
But in stubborn courage the English excel all others: I would ask 
whether we are not mainly indebted for this to the practice of pugil- 
ism? Our proudest victory, the battle of Waterloo, was won by 
this stubbornness; and amongst the heroes who gained a name on 
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that day, Shaw the life-guardsman, a well-known pugilist, performed 
acts of the most daring bravery. The ideas of pugilism and prize- 
lighting with some of its most disgusting concomitants, are so mixed 
up, that though I am not pleading what can be strictly termed an 
unpopular cause, yet I fear that these remarks wil! not meet with sym- 
pathy from those for whose approbation [am most anxious. 

The vices of the members of the prize ring are often alledged 
by its opponents as a reason for their dislike. Are these vices peculiar 
to this class, or are not intoxication and the frequent use of oaths, 
the general stain of the English character? Habitual drunkenness 
can never be the vice of the pugilist, without the certainty of his 
being thereby utterly incapacitated for his trade. These too are 
vices, which are rather injurious to the individual than to society at 
large. Is not a certain laxity of morals chargeable on the whole 
body of those who cater for the amusement of the public ? Permit 
me to ask that respectable class of society who are play-goers, and 
the many, who objecting to the theatre, attend the concert-room, 
whether the vices, or rather crimes which are almost universally the 
practice of our actors and singers, are not those which employ our 
courts of law, which pore our newspapers, so as to render them 
unfit for the perusal of our female connexions, and which destroy 
the peace and comfort of so many families. 

The gambling of the ring is its greatest blot; but this is not so 
much the fault of the admirers of the science, as part of the system 
of those swindlers, who flock to any crowd which can possibly give 
them an opportunity of employing their art. In fact, our national 
reputation for betting, adzke on the fate of billiard balls or empires, 
is notorious. The opponents of the prize ring are shocked at the 
idea of two men standing up to bruize and batter each other; their 
fancy is tortured with visions of broken heads, black eyes, bloody 
noses, and displaced teeth ; the science of bumpology has no charms 
forthem. Surely allthis may be safely left to the discretion of the 
combatants; if they feel that “ their sinews are as brass, and their 
flesh as iron,’ and chuse willingly to endure certain risks for certain 
. rewards, I am not aware that we ought to feel more surprised at 
this, than that there are‘hundreds of men, who, for half-a-crowna day, 
pass their lives in the most dangerous and hard working employ- 
ments, or even in trades, in which such deleterious compositions are 
used, that their lives must inevitably be shortened thereby. 

Viewing the science of self defence as a source of some important 
benefits mixed as usual with some evils, I cannot but. regret the 
general indifference to an exercise, which would be an effectual 
means of retainining, as it was a primary cause, of that superiority 
which we have so long possessed. 

If there is any thing for which the institutions of the ancients are 
particularly to be admired, it is in the great attention which they 
paid to the amusements of the people. It was the opinion of a 
celebrated modern, that the songs of a nation had a much greater 
share in forming its character than the laws.. This is still more true, 
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ifadvanced concerning the whole body of the employments of their 
leisure hours. Pericles turned the minds of the Athenians from the 
consideration of public affairs by the fascination of the theatre; and 
the great share which the satirical song of “ Lillebullero”’ had in 
the revolution of 1688, forms part of the history of our own nation. 
A provision for the amusements of our populace seems entirely to 
have escaped the notice of our legislature, except in the way 
of penalty, of which there is as usual a plentiful supply. * By 
the increase of large towns, the major part of our poorer fellow- 
subjects are completely deprived of active and healthy out-door 
exercise. Their leisure hours are consequently spent at the 
gin-shop or the ale-house. They flock to the theatre, where their 
principles are undermined by “Tom and Jerry” and similar 
specimens of London dissipation. Their presence at the theatre 
has been ruinous to the drama; to please the galleries, our sterling 
plays have been laid on the shelf to make room for French flippancy, 
and the gawdy show of the melo-drama. These also are expensive 
pleasures: “The desire to drink gin, and sit in the galleries of the 
Circus, or Cobourg theatre’ has made more thieves than the late 
unexampled distress. I have no hesitation in saying, that the want 
of proper amusement for this class is one of the principal causes 
of the increase of crimo,.. Public gymnasia should be opened in 
all towns of size in the kingdom, under the regulation of professors 
(I believe that is the word) appointed and paid by the government: 
Anumnber of meritorious half-pay officers might be provided for in 
this way, with a very small addition to the national expenses. These 
institutions should be open to all, gratuitously, the only requisite 
to admission being a testimonial from an employer; and the mem- 
bers should be subject to expulsion for improper conduct or irre- 
gular attendance. It should be remembered, that one of the laws 
of the Olympic games, was that no one should be admitted as a 
combatant who did not possess a fair character, and was besides 
totally unconnected, even by blood, with any infamous person: 
A rule of this kind would do more to keep the members from 
the commission of crime than any check which legislators have 
devised. The schoolboy is influenced by a fear of being “ kept in,” 
or of a task to be performed in his play-hours, and the fear of 
losing their amusement, and of being deprived of associates, would 
have a similar influence on the “children of a larger growth.” 
The man expelled for immorality, or who was unable to obtain 
admission, would have a Cein’s mark on him which would stick 
to him for ever. At certain seasons of the year, meetings should 
be held, in which the youth of the whole district would contend 
in boxing, wrestling, running, leaping, throwing the quoit, and 
other athletic exercises. "These meetings would take the place of 
fairs, which from being places of business, are become mere resorts 
of puppet-shows and pestilent imitations of the K. O. tables of high- 
life. But if deprived of these fairs, without care being taken to 
supply them with pleasures more innocent and equally attractive, it 
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is to be feared that the people would find others still more destruct- 
ive. By means of Mechanics’ Institutions, a part of their leisure 
may be employed in mental improvement; but health and other 
considerations demand that some portion should be spent in cheer- 
ful and strengthening exercise— All work and no play will make 
Jack a dull boy.” I repeat that our populace have no amuse- 
ments left them but those which destroy the mind and enervate 
the body, corrupt the principles, and beggar the pocket; and that 
it is of importance that they should be furnished with others 
which would be harmless, lively, and cheap, 
ALPHA. | 
=F WlAe 4d 
KILO}? | 


To the Editor of “The Birmingham Magazine.” 


Srr,—A correspondent in your last having stated that no one 
on either side of the Catholic Political Controversy had adduced 
the example of the Catholics of Maryland, will you permit me to 
reply that this opinion must have arisen from a want of familiarity 
with the speeches of Mr. O’Connel, who has frequently adduced it? 
The facts, indeed, admit of a more powerful statement than they 
receive from your correspondent; the truth being, that amidst the 
revolutions experienced by that state, it ¢zvariably happened that 
when the Catholics acquired the ascendancy, liberty of conscience 
was granted, and as ¢nvariably, when they lost the ascendancy, it 
was withdrawn, until it was at length finally established by Catho- 
lies, the decree for that purpose being drawn up by a Jesuit! 

I am, Sir, &c. 
T. M. M’DonneLt. 
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THE TOKEN. 


A Christmas and New Year's Present. — Boston. Published by 
S. G. Goodrich, 18mo. pp. 368. 


Tue Token is an imitation by our transatlantic brethren of the 
various literary Jonéons annually issued from the metropolitan press, 
under the names of “ The Forget me not,” “ Literary Souvenir,” 
«“ Amulet,” “ Bijou,” &c.; which during the dismal and dreary 
winter months, form so delightful a feast, and so acceptable a pledge 
of love and friendship. 

We have been much amused by a perusal of this interesting 
volume, for which we are indebted to an American gentleman, our 
neighbour, and we should not do justice to our feelings on the oc- 
casion, or to the proprietor and editor of “ The Token,” if we 
hesitated to avow our approval of their highly respectable per- 
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formance. The paper, which is American, being very little in- 
ferior to Mnglish manufacture—the typography equal—and the en- 
eravings, such as were produced in this country, in many of our 
illustrated books, but very few years back. Of the plates, we pre- 
fer “ The Twins,’ by Thomas Kells, “ The Soldier's Widow,” 
by Cheney, and “ Scenery on the Connecticut River,” by G. B. 
Ellis; but many of the others are very respectably done. 

In the literary department, there a few ezune pieces, which would | 
have been better omitted; but in this respect, it is decidedly supe- 
rior to the beautiful graphic works, the “ Forget me not’ and the 
“ Amulet,” the literature of which, is for the most part, “light and 
trifling.” 

Our readers will exclaim, here is a march! Indeed we really 
think there is, and unless some extraordinary exertions are made by 
our editors, artists, and publishers, they will assuredly be outstripped 
by their American contemporaries, who have made “a pretty par- 
ticular considerable” effort for that purpose on the present occasion. 

Of the poetry, we are most pleased with “ The Hindoo Mother,” 
and we had some intention of extracting it for the amusement of 
our readers, but upon consideration it was thought too “ lengthy”’ 
for a poetical extract, and we have given the preference to the fol- 
lowing story, which may be considered a fair specimen of this 
amusing and highly talented work. 

We regret that we are not able to give our readers the names of 
the contributors, but brother Jonathan has not given a list, of 


them. e, Vd 
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A BRIDAL = 4) ; 
IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 
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The wedding day at length arrived. It had always been anticipated by Robert 
as one that would bring unalloyed joy; but Mary had often felt a sadness, some- 
thing like a foreboding of misfortune, come over her mind whenever her matriage 
was alluded to. She could not tell her own heart the cause of this melancholy ; 
it was not that she was averse to the union, for she loved Robert more than all the 
world besides ; nor that she feared to dwell in the wilderness—there had not for a 
long time, been an alarm from the Indians. Why is it that, at times, ashadow 
will fall on the spirit, which no efforts of the mind, no arguments of reason can 
dispel? 

There were great preparations for the wedding. Captain Waldron liked a 
parade; and his wife liked to talk; and the marriage afforded a justifiable occa- 
sion to gain popularity by a hospitable display. Three o’clock was the hour of 
ceremony; then followed a feast ; and, lastly, all the company who had horses, 
were to ride and escort the young couple to their dwelling. Of the wedding 
dresses, I shall only say, that they were quite fashionable then, and would be very 
monstrous now; and a minute description of antiquated attire ought not to 
occupy much of a story so limited as this. The Reverend John Reyner officiated 
at the ceremony; and then the whole party sat down to a long table crowned 
with an enormous Indian pudding,—not made of Indians, asan Englishman might 
suppose, but of Indian meal,—and served up in a huge pewter platter. The 
plates were of the same metal, all shining like silver, from a recent scrubbing ; 
and then they had roast beef and lamb, and venison, and many other good things, 
which they relished better for seldom indulging in them. But they had no wine, 
nor strong drink, in those days; and, what would be remarkable now, the host 
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felt no mortification from not having them to offer, nor his guests disappointment 
in not having them to partake, 

Robert’s house stood about a mile and a half from that of Captain Waldron’s, 
and eighty rods from any human habitation, The distance was not great, but it 
was all wilderness ; and the road was only cut and freed from the obstruction of 
trees. No carriage could have rolled over the rugged way ; but that was no sub- 
ject of regret, as not a wheel vehicle, excepting great lumber carts, had ever been 
seen in Dover. So the geatlemen mounted their goodly steeds, and, each gallantly 
taking a lady behind him, they set off, with the bridegroom and bride at the head 
. of the cavalcade, in great style, followed by the smiles and benedictions of those 
who could not join for lack of horses. Their progress was joyous and rapid, till they 
entered the winding path of the forest, where a more sober pace became necessary ; 
but Robert’s horse, being accustomed to the way, still pressed on at a rate that 
soon made him several rods in advance of the party. The path, just before 
entering the clearing, approached very near the river; this curve was made to 
avoid a large rock that stood like a wall on the north side of the road, confining 
its width to a space barely sufficient for a passage. Just as Robert was turning 
this rock, Mary, uttering a shriek, was either torn, or fell from her seat, the 
horse springing forward at the same instant; and, while Robert, calling on hls 
wife, was attempting to rein his steed, a gun was discharged by an Indian from 
behind the rock. The ball struck the horse, as he reared high from the effect of 
the rein, on the breast, and he fell backwards upon his rider,. The report of the 
gun was followed by a loud shout from the wedding party,—not that they suspected 
the cause of the firing, or its fatal consequences,—they supposed Robert had 
reached his own house, and fired his gun as the signal. Their shoutstintimidated 
the savages, who precipitately fled. with the prisoner, without even stopping to 
scalp her unfortunate husband. The party rode joyously up—but who can 
describe the consternation and horror, on finding Robert stretched, apparently 
lifeless, on the ground, covered with the blood of his dying steed, which they 
mistook for his own; while Mary was nowhere to be found! Calamities never 
fall with such an overwhelming foree, as when they surprise us in the midst of 
security and happiness. From that company, lately so gay, was now heard 
nothing but lamentations for the sufferers, or execrations upon the enemy. The 
men were all unarmed; they could not, therefore, pursue the Indians, and endea- 
vour to rescue Mary; but having ascertained Robert was still living, they bore 
him back to the dwelling of Captain Waldron, whence he had so lately gone in 
all the pride of youth and joy. 

There was no sleep that night in Dover. The inhabitants seemed panic-struck. 
They crowded to the fortified houses,—mothers pressing their children closer to 
their bosoms, as they listened in breathless terror, often fancying they heard the 
stealthy tread of the savages; and trembling in agony, as they thought of their 
horrible yells. But the night passed away without alarm, and a bright morning 
sun soon dissipated their imaginary terrors. Robert had nearly recovered from _ 
the effects of his fall; and though his cheek was pale, there was a sternness in 
his dark eye that told hisspirit was unquelled. It was his determination to seek 
his wife; and several young men, after they found his resolution could not be 
altered, volunteered to accompany him. They went first to the fatal rock; from 
thence they followed the Indians nearly a mile into the woods; but, for a long 
time, no further traces could be found. After searching many hours, they were 
joined by a praying Indian, as he was called. Mendowit learned the English 
language, and became converted to christianity, soon after the colonists settled 
in Salem. He had received many favours from the elder Mr. Wilson, and hae 
loved Robert from his infancy. He had lately wandered to Dover, and spent his 
time in hunting and fishing around Robert’s clearing. Mendowit soon discovered 
the trail of the Indians. They had returned on their own steps, after the depar- 
ture of the wedding party, and keptthe narrow path till it joined the more open 
one ; and then they struck off through the wilderness. After following about three 
miles, their encampment was discovered. Mendowit examined it attentively, as 
also the direction the savages had taken. 

“ How many are there ?” asked Robert. 

“ Two, besides the captive:” replied Mendowit. 
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Robert’s cheek became paler, as he stopped to pluck from a bush a fragment 
of lace and gauze, which he knew had belonged to Mary’s bridal dress, Placing 
the fragment in his bosom, he inquired where Mendowit thought the hostile 
Indians were retreating. 

“ They are Mohawks,” returned the other; “ I know by the track of their 
moccasins; and they will go to their tribe on the great river or the lakes,” 

“ They shall not !” exclaimed Robert, stamping on the ground in fury, “I will 
pursue them; 1 will rescue Mary, or die with her. Mendowit, you know the 
paths of the woods—will you go with me?” and here he enumerated several 
articles he would give him, a gun, powder, &c. 

“ They will go through the hidden paths of the Agiocochook,” remarked the 
Indian, thoughtfully. 

“ We can overtake them before they reach the White Mountains !”’ said Robert, 
eagerly. “ You shall have the best gun I can purchase in Boston, Mendowit, and 
my horn full of powder, and anew knife.” These were powerful temptations to 
the Indian; but a more powerful one was the ancient and inveterate hatred he 
bore the Mohawks. Revenge is an inextinguishable passion in ared man’s breast. 
Mendowit was a christian, as far as he could be, without ceasing to be an Indian ; 
but hisnew principles could never eradicate his early prejudices, nor subdue his 
ruling passion. Now the Mohawks had injured a christian friend, and the indul- 
gence of his hatred towards them seemed a christian virtue. But there was an 
obstacle to his accompanying Robert. Mendowit concluded these Indians would 
retreat through what is now called the Notch of the White Mountains; and of 
that pass he had a superstitious dread. But Robert urged him with so many per- 
suasions, suggesting also the certainty of overtaking the Mohawks long before 
they reached Agiocochook, that Mendowit finally consented. The sun was just 
setting when this arrangement was concluded. ‘To follow the Indian trail during 
the night, was impracticable; and Robert, now there seemed a possibility of 
recovering Mary, became reasonable enough to listen to the advice of his friends, 
and consent to stay till the ensuing morning. The night was mostly spent in pre- 
parations for his adventure, or in listening to the advice of those who thought 
themselves fully competent to judge of the best method of proceeding in the 
attack of Indians. 

Some tried to dissuade the young husband from the attempt to recover his wife 
by force; as the Indians, they averred, always murdered their prisoners when 
attacked. They said it would be best to send a messenger to the Mohawks, who 
would doubtless disclaim all knowledge of the violence which had, probably, 
been perpetrated by some stragglers from their tribe, amd negociate for the release, 
or ransom of the captive. 

Robert’s blood chilled at the suggestion that his rashness might accelerate the 
death of his wife; but the negociation for her ransom was uncertain, and the 
period of her release might be distant. He thought she could not long survive 
in captivity; and he hoped to surprise her captors unawares, to free her, clasp her 
to his bosom, and hear her sweet voice pronounce his name as that of her deliverer. 
As the picture brightened beneath his fancy, he started from his seat, and rushed 
out, to see if the morning light might not be discovered. It soon dawned; and, 
completely equipped, the Indian with his gun and tomahawk, Robert with a 
double barrelled rifle, sword, and ammunition, and each carrying a pack containing 
their provisions and restoratives forMary, they set off on an expedition, fraught, 
doubtless, with more real perils than the adventures of many proud knights, 
whose deeds are recorded in historic legends, and emblazoned on the scutcheons of 
their descendants. Fame is certainly more dependent on fortunate circumstances 
than great achievements. Had Robert Wilson live] in the days of chivalry, his 
courage and constancy would have been the theme of poets, and song of min- 
strels; now, the ouly record of his name, or even his existence, will be this un- 
pretending story. 

They entered the deep forest, and, guided by the traces or the retreating 
Indians, pressed forward, at first, with all the speed they could urge. But 
Mendowit soon checked his rapid pace, and represented to Robert that the two 
Mohawks were perhaps scouts from a large party; and that caution must be 
use’, or they might unawares be caught in an ambush. Robert’s impatience 
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would never have submitted to this curb, could he, by any means, have avoided 
it; but, as he could not quicken the pace of Mendowit, he was compelled to con- 
form to it. Cautiously, therefore, they journeyed on, through the old woods, 
where a civilized being had never before voluntarily ventured. All was silence; 
save when, at long intervals, the cry of some solitary bird broke on the ear with 
startling shrillness: or perhaps a rustling among the dry branches made the tra- 
vellers pause in breathless silence, till a deer, bounding across their path, would 
plunge into the opposite thicket; while they did not dare to send a bullet after 
him, lest the report of their guns should alarm the enemy, who might, even then, 
be lurking close behind them. 

There was, during the journey, a fearful apprehension, an undefinable horror 
on the heart and mind of Robert, far more terrible than he would have endured 
had he known Mary had ceased to exist. The tortures she might be forced to 
undergo, haunted his imagination, till every sound seemed to warn him to hasten 
to her relief; and the delays and obstructions, that were continually arising, made 
his blood boil with a fury he could scarcely control. His impatience greatly sur- 
prized Mendowit; who with all the philosophic calmness of a sage, would take 
his own time to examine the traces of their fleeing foes, and calculate the distance 
they had gained, and the probable time when they should overtake them. This 
would have been soon, had the Mohawks proceeded straight forwards. But, asif 
anticipating pursuit, they were continually practising to elude it. They would 
often trace back their own footsteps, like the doublings of afox; and, when 
following the course of a river, travel in the water, and cross and recross at places 
which none but the sagacity of a red man could have discovered. These subtle 
movements satisfied Mendowit that there was no large body of Indians at hand ; 
and, on the morning of the fourth day, he announced that they should soon see 
Mary. They were approaching the mountains, and Mendowit seemed eager to 
overtake the Indians before entering the defile that led to the Notch. By the foot 
prints, they ascertained Mary did not walk, probably could not; and Robert 
shuddered, and clenched his gun with a convulsive grasp, as, at each step, his 
eye searched around in every penetrable direction, dreading to meet a confirma - 
tion of his fears; yet the sight of her mangled corse would scarcely have added 
to his heart’s agony. 

The weather, which, ever since they left Dover, and, indeed for some time 
before, had been extremely dry and warm, now suddenly changed; and they 
seemed transported to another region. Thick, black masses of clouds enveloped 
the mountains, and soon covered the whole horizon, and the darkness of night 
came down at once; and then the wind rose, and, at intervals, swept onward 
with the force of a tornado. It required no effort of the imagination to fancy the 
old woods were groaning with apprehensions of some terrible calamity. The 
trunks of the largest trees quivered, and their lofty heads bent almost to the 
ground, asthe “mountain winds went sounding by” from a chasm far more awful 
than the “ Roncesvalles strait.” 

“ Wemust return,” said Mendowit, pausing. ‘ We cannot overtake them. The 
secret path of Agiocochook Mendowit must not tread.” 

“ You must,” returned Robert sternly, mistaking the cause of his guide’s reluc- 
tance; but you need not fight. Only show me the Mohawks, and, be there two 
hundred, I will rescue Mary.” 

He was interrupted by a flash of lightning so vivid, that for a moment, the 
mountains and their recesses seemed all revealed ;—their high heads, that reached 
upwards to the heavens; their yawning chasms and deep gullies; the huge rocks, 
some fixed as earth’s foundations, and others apparently suspended in air, ready 
to topple on the heads of those beneath; the dark trees with their roots and fibres 
twisted amid the precipices, over which they were bending, and clinging, as it were, 
for safety. A tremendous peal of thunder followed; its echoes reverberated 
through the trembling mountains with a deafening roar, and then the rain burst in 
torrents. 

It was in vain to attempt moving forward, while the wind and rain beat so 
furiously ; and Robert asked the Indian where they could shelter. Mendowit 
replied by a motion towards the west side of the mountain near which they stood, 
and began hastily to ascend. Robert followed, The path was perilous, and re- 
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quired much caution ; but the Indian appeared well acquainted with the difficul- 
ties, and easily surmounted them, tillhe reached a kind of cavern, in the side of 
a precipice, which they both entered in safety. They were now sheltered from 
the peltings of the storm, but not from its uproar. It seemed asif air, fire, and 
water were loosened to work their pleasure on the shrinking and quaking earth. 
The lightning, that shone in one con'inued glare; the awful rolling of the thunder, 
that shook these everlasting hills; the rain, that did not fall in drops, but poured 
in large streams from the black clouds; the howling of the wind, as it raved through 
the hollow passes; the frequent and loud crash of falling rocks and trees—all 
united to give to the scene an awful sublimity, which the soul could feel, but the 
pen can never describe. Amid this wreck of matter, as it were, Robert heeded 
not hisown danger ; he thought only of his wife. At every fresh burst of the tempest, 
“‘oh, where is Mary now!” came over his heart, till his knees smote together, and 
large drops of sweat started on his pale forehead, Then he would rush to the 
narrow entrance of the cell, with clenched hands, and look abroad, to see if there 
was any abatement of the storm; and then, in despair, he would seek the furthest 
gloom of the cavern, throw himself down on the damp rock, close his eyes, and 
endeavour to banish all thought from his mind. Thus passed the hours till after 
midnight; when, during a pause of the wind, a strange noise was heard. It was 
not like a shriek, or cry from any human voice, or the yell of a wild beast ; but 
a deep, dismal sound, thrilling the listener like a warning call from some unearthly 
being. 

Robert started on his feet. A bright flash of lightning shewed him Mendowit 
rising from his recumbent posture: his hands were failing powerless by his side, 
and his face expressed an internal agitation and terror which a red man rarely 
exhibits, 

** It is the voice of Abamocho,” said the Indian in a low tone, that evidently 
trembled. “ I have heard it once before. He calls fora victim.” 

“ Where is he?” demanded Robert, unsheathing his sword. 

“He is the spirit of the dark land! » said Mendowit, shrinking down, as if to 
hide himself from some dreaded object. “ He rules over these mountains; ‘he comes 
in the storm, and none whom he marks for destruction can escape him.” 

Robert’s whole soul had been so engrossed with the idea of Mary, and how to 
rescue her, that scarcely a thought or care for any other human being had entered 
his mind since leaving Dover. The appalling noise he had just heard, and Men- 
dowit’s singular manner, now aroused his curiosity to inquire what so moved the 
Indian, when alluding to the Agiocochock, Mendowit, after heaving a deep sigh, 
replied, “ These mountains belong to Abamocho, the evil spirit. This spirit 
always favours the Mohawks; and it was to make them a path when they were 
fleeing before the arrows of Tookenchosen, the great sachem of the Massachu- 
setts, that he rent the mountain asunder. The evil spirit sat on a huge rock; 
on the highest peak of the mountain; and he beckoned for the Mohawks to pass 
by, laying his hand on his breast. They obeyed, and went in safety ;—but, when 
Tookenchosen would have followed them, the spirit spread his arms abroad, and 
great stones and trees were hurled down upon the warriors, till all perished except 
their chief. This was many, many moons before the white men came; but none 
of our warriors dared venture to Agiocochook, to bring away the bones of the 
slain. At last, my father was sachem of Massachusetts. He was a great chief, 
His tribe was more numerous than the leaves of the summer forest. A thousand 
warriors followed his steps; and he said he would bring back the bones of his 
fathers. He called his young men; and took me, that I might learn the paths of 
the woods. I was a child then; 1 could not bend a warrior’s bow —but they went 
not to the fight.” 

He paused ; and Robert knew, by the tones of his voice, that the recollections 
of other years pressed sadly on his mind. Aftera few moments of breathless 
silence, he resumed. 

“We came to Agiocochook. The storm was loud as you now hear ; and in this 
cave my father and I passed the night. We heard the voice of Abamocho. In 
the morning, we saw him seated on his rock. He waved his arm for us to be gone. 
lsaw it, and trembled ; but my father would not depart. He sought all the 
secret places; but the bones of our fathers had perished. We returned to our — 
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tribe; but the evil spirit sent a curse upon us. Sickness destroyed our young 
~men; the Mohawks scalped our old men and children; my father fell by their 
arrows. I avengedhis death; but 1 couldnot prevent thedestruction of my nation. 
Three times I journeyed to the Agiocochook, with the powows, to appease Aba- 
mocho. Weprayed to the Ketan, whenat home, It availed not.” 

Again he paused; and Robert, who had listened with intense interest to the 
story, inquired where the remnant of his tribe dwelt now. — 

“ Young man,” said Mendowit, rising with a melancholy, but majestic air, 
while the lightning shewed his tall form, and the grey locks that waved in thick 
masses over his venerable forehead ; “ Young man, I once led a host more nume- 
rous than the trees of yonder forest. I was chief of a mighty nation—now 
Mendowit dwells alone. I am the last of my tribe.” As he ended, he sank 
down, and covered his face with his hands. 

Robert's life had been a laborious, but a veryhappy one. He was naturally of 
a cheerful temperament; and seldom had his imagination dwelt on the dark 
shades of human life. He had felt, as youth and health are prone to feel, as if 
earth were made purposely for the happiness of man, and existence would never 
have anend. A few hours had taught him solemn lessons of the vanity and 
change of all created things. Without, and around him, was the destroying tem- 
pest, dashing to atoms the works of nature; within was Mendowit, an image of 
moral desolation. 

Robert sat down; and, while the picture of human vicissitudes was present 
thus vividly and mournful to his mind, mingled with the thought of his own 
heart-sickening disappointment, he wept like an infant, The tears he shed were 
not merely those of selfish regret. He wept the miseries to which man is exposed, 
till his mind was insensibly drawn to ponder on the transgressions that must have 
made such punishments necessary. And never had he breathed so contvite a 
prayer as now came from his soul, humbled before that Almighty Power who 
alone can say to the mourner “ peace! ”—to the 3empest, “be still!” A sweet 
calm at length fellon Robert’s tossed mind, the calm of confidence, that all would 
finally be found to have been ordered for the best; and he sunk into a profound 
sleep, from which he did not awake till aroused by Mendowit. 

It was late in the morning; the storm had ceased; and they sallied forth, to 
examine the appearance without. An exhalation like smoke arose from the 
dripping woods and wet grounds beneath and around them, concealing most of the 
devastations the storm had wrought. The clouds moved slowly up the sides of 
the mountain, still entirely shrouding its tall peaks; but they did not wear the 
threatening hue of the preceding night. They had discharged their contents, 
and their lightened folds were now gradually melting, and ready to disperse before 
the morning sun, though its beams had not yet penetrated their dark masses. 
The wind was entirely hushed, and not a sound, except the solemn monotonous 
roar of a distant waterfall, broke on the stillness. . While Robert was contrasting 
the almost breathless tranquillity he now gazed upon, with the wild uproar-he 
had so lately witnessed, Mendowit touched his shoulder; and, looking round, he 
beheld the features of the Indian distorted, while he gazed and pointed upward 
towards a huge mountain, that rose in the furthest distance before them. Above 
its tall peak reposed a black cloud, and it was the appearance of that cloud which | 
so terrified Mendowit. ' 

“ It is the Abamocho;” said he, in a suppressed, hollow tone. And certainly, 
by the aid of a little imagination, it might be likened toa human form of gigan- 
tic proportions. The dark face, drawn against a cloud of lighter hue, was seen 
en profile ; a projection, that might pass for an arm, stretched forward to a vast 
distance ; and then a shapeless mass, that the Indian might call a robe, fell down 
and covered the surrounding precipice. . 

“Your evil genius,” said Robert, half laughing, as he looked alternately at his 
guide and the cloud. “ has, to my thinking, a most monstrous and evil-looking 
nose.” 

“Hugh!” said Mendowit, interrupting him. That part, which formed the arm 
of the spirit, began slowly to move towards the body of the cloud, incorporating 
with it insuch a manner, that the Indian might well be pardoned for thinking 
Abamocho had folded his haad on his breast. 
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Mendowit had held his breath suspended during the movement of the cloud, 
and his deep aspiration, ashe emphatically said, “ Abamocho is pleased; we may 
now go in safety,” sounded like the breathing of a drowning man whenthe rises to 
the surface of the water. After hastily refreshing themselves, they descended from 
their retreat, and began their progress through the defile. The storm had oblite- 
rated all traces of the Mohawks, but there were no diverging paths; those who 
once entered the pass must press onward. It was now that Robert saw the devas- 
tation of the storm, Their way was obstructed by fallen trees, fragments of rock, 
deep gullies, and roaring waterfalls, pouring from the sides of the mountain, and 
swelling the Saco, till its turbid stream nearly flooded the whole valley. They 
proceeded silently and cautiously for more than an hour, when Mendowit suddenly 
paused, and, whispering to Robert, “1 scent the smoke of fire,” sunk on his 
hands and knees, and crept forward, as softly as a cat circumventing her prey. 
A few rods distant lay a huge tree, uprooted by the late storm; sheltered behind 
this, Mendowit half rose, and, through the interstices of the roots, examined the 
prospect before him. He soon signed for Robert to advance; who, imitating the 
posture of his guide, instantly crept forward, and, at a little distance before them, 
beheld—Mary. She, with two Mohawks, was seated beneath a shelving rock, 
whose projection had been their only shelter from the storm, ‘The height of the 
projection did not allow them to stand upright; but the Indians had kindled a 
fire, and were now partaking their rude meal. "Their backs were towards Robert, 
and their faces fronted their prisoner, who, wrapped in a covering of skins, 
reclined against a fragment of the rock. Just as Robert looked, one of the Mo- 
hawks held some food towards Mary. She uncovered her head, and, bya gesture, 
refused the morsel. Her check was so pale, and her whole countenance looked 
so sunken, that Robert thought her expiring. His heart and brain seemed on 
fire, as his eyes flashed around, to see if any advantage might be taken ere he 
rushed upon the foe. At that moment, the Mohawks, uttering a horrible cry, 
sprung upon their feet, and ran towards him. He raised his gun; but Mendowit, 
seizing his shoulder, drew him backwards, at the same time crying, “ the moun- 
tain! the mountain!” 

Robert looked upward. Awful precipices, to the height of more than two 
thousand feet, rose above him. Near the highest pinnacle, and the very one 
over which Abamocho had been seated, the earth had been loosened by the violent 
rains. Some slight cause, perhaps the sudden bursting forth of a mountain 
spring, had given motion to the mass; and it was now moving forward, gathering 
fresh strength from its progress, uprooting the old trees, unbedding the ancient 
rocks, and all rolling onwards with a force and velocity no human barrier could 
oppose, no created power resist. One glance told Robert that Mary must perish ; 
that he could not save her. “ But I will die with her!” he exclaimed; and 
shaking off the clasp of Mendowit as he would a feather, “ Mary, oh Mary!” he 
continued rushing towards her, . She uncovered her head, made an effort to rise, 
and articulated “ Robert?” as he caught and clasped her to his bosom. “ Oh, 
Mary, must we die?” he exclaimed. ‘ We must, we must,” she cried, as she 
&azed on the rolling mountain in agonizing horror; “ Why, why did you come?”’ 
He replied not; but, leaning against the rock, pressed her closer to his heart ; 
while she, clinging around his neck, burst into a passion of tears, and, laying her 
headon his bosom sobbed like an infant. He bowed his face upon her cold wet 
check, and breathed one cry for mercy; yet even then there was in the hearts of 
both lovers a feeling of wild joy in the thought that they should uot be separated. 

The mass came down, tearing, and crumbling, and sweeping all before it! The 
whole mountain trembled, and the ground shook like an earthquake. The air 
was darkened by the shower of water, stones, and branches of trees, crushed and 
shivered to atoms; while the blast swept by like a whirlwind, and the crash and 
roar of the convulsion were far more appalling than the loudest thunder. 

it might have been one minute, or twenty,—for neither of the lovers took note 
of tirme—when, in the hush as of death-like stillness that succeeded the uproar, 
_ Robert locked around and saw the consuming storm had passed by.. It had 
passed, covering the valley, further than the eye could reach, with ruin. Masses 
of granite, and shivered trees, and mountain earth, were heaped high around, 
filling the bed of the Saco, and exhibiting an awful picture of the desolating track 
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of the avalanche. Only one little spot had escaped its wrath, and there, safe, 
as if sheltered in the hollow of His hand, who notices the fall of a sparrow, and 
locked in each other’s arms, were Robert.and Mary! Beside them stood Mendowit 
—his gun firmly clenched, and his quick eye rolling around him like a maniac. 
He had followed Robert, though he did not intend it ; probably impelled by that 
feeling which makes us loathe to face danger alone; and thus had escaped. The 
Mohawks were doubtless crushed, as they never appeared again. 

The feelings of the three individuals, so miraculously preserved, cannot be 
portrayed. Robert and Mary both wept for along time; and though Mendowit 
did not shed tears, he. preserved that deep silence, which speaks the awe that the 
exhibition of almighty power always impresses on the heart of the child of 
nature. What a change the mountain exhibited! Where the dark woods had 
waved, perhaps for thousands of years, was now a naked white rock, down which 
a furious torrent dashed and foamed; and as Robert gazed upon it in wonder, the 
sun suddenly broke through the clouds, shone on the summit of the mountain, and 
ou the spray of the waterfall, blending the rock with all the colours of the rainbow. 
Mendowit saw it, anda smile passed over his rigid features, 

“ Our homeward path will be prosperous,” said he; and so itwas, They made 
a litter for Mary; and they bore her on it by day, and her husband sheltered her 
in his bosom by night till they reached Dover. 

Robert and Mary lived long and happily, in their dwelling on the banks of the 
Cochecho. In all the subsequent attacks of the Indians on Dover, they were 
‘unmolested ; and their devoted affection, which continued unabated even to ex- 
treme old age, was often aseribed to the dangers they had suffered and escaped 
together. Mendowit thought himself richly repaid for his share in the expedition. 
He had, besides a new rifle, powder, and knife, both the guns of the Mohawks, 
which he managed to car’y to Dover, as trophies of his complete success in track- 
ing their paths. And, moreover, he enjoyed, till the day of his death, the friend- 
ship and protection of Robert and Mary; and, when he slept that deep, cold sleep, 
which sooner or later will closethe eyes of all who dwell beneath the sun, they 
saw him laid decently in the grave, and their tears fell at the remembrance of his 
virtues, and his services. 
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Iv appears to us as “passing strange,” though the “ increase of 


crime” is continually brought before us by our senators and magis- ~ 


trates, and though it is a stock subject for our periodicals, that so 
few measures have been taken by the people themselves, either in 
the way of prevention or cure. The continual instances of petty 
pilfering seem to have produced no effort on the part of the people 
beyond a corresponding increase of associations for the prosecution 
of swindlers, felons, &c.; on the part of the magistracy, little beyond 
an increase of tread-mills, and on the part of the government only 
some alteration in the criminal laws, for which the same reason 
might be given which the sailor gave for changing his spur 
from one leg to the other. The history of the world has shewn 
that great improvements generally proceed from the people, and it 
will be seen that means to check crime must derive their efficiency 
and efficacy from the concurrent interests and labours of the whole 
body politic. 
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The great object is to corvince those who have unfortunately 
fallen under the penalties of the law, that they have not utterly 
thrust themselves out of the pale of the charities of their fellow- 
.men. If they once get the feeling that “every man’s hand is 
against them,’’ reformation is hopeless, since “ their hands will be 
against every man.” Hndeavours which seem to arise from the 
good wishes and kind feelings of their fellow-citizens towards them 
will go much farther than any measures emanating from those in 
authority. The one will have the appearance of a poor-rate ex- 
torted by law; the other will excite the gratitude felt for a voluntary 
and charitable donation. The one will come from the hands of 
those whom they have been accustomed to view as judges and 
instruments of punishment, and will always savour of compulsion 
and confinement, Of course, all our hopes of improvement must 
centre in measures which have the junior class of offenders as 
their principal object. Let it be remembered that the late Mr. 
Tatnall, keeper of our county gaol, in a letter to Sir Hardley 
Wilmot, written some few years since, asserted, that the major part 
of the boys committed to his care were destitute of a knowledge 
of the first principles of christianity—-were unawed by a state of 
future retribution—unmoved by a sense of the clemency of a 
beneficent Creator. It is to be feared that this class is more fre- 
quently seduced to the commission of offences by the promises, 
and sometimes by the threats of more practised criminals, who 
escape whilst their tools suffer severely, than by follownig the 
schemes of their own ingenuity. 

We, therefore, take shame to ourselves that we have not adverted 
to the state of the funds of the County Asylum before our present 
* number. We feel, however, that we need do no more than press 
on the attention of our readers, the letter of G. Simcox, Esq. 
which appeared in the Gazette of the 14th instant, and which 
demands our thanks both for the justness and excellent tone of its 
sentiments. We hope that “the case Aas attracted the attention of 
the inhabitants of Birmingham, and that its benefits Aave been fully 
and clearly explained.”” Every principle of justice demands that 
those who cause the greater part of the expenditure should furnish 
the greater part of the supply. We trust we shall not have to recur 
to the subject again. 

We have not done yet: there is one more point on which we 
must address our readers in rather asharp tone. We hold ourselves 
their servants, and of course we are anxious for the character of 
our masters. We have had amongst us a gentleman of considerable 
talents in his profession, who had a collection of instruments and 
diagrams, both novel, and well-adapted for the elucidation of the 
noble science of astronomy, and we are sorry, very sorry, that at 
his departure he should have to complain that the attendance on 
his lectures fell far short of that which he had witnessed in 
other towns of equal size. The fault too lies principally with 
our higher ranks, since the amount of casual tickets sold was nearly 
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equal to the amount in other places, whilst the subscriptions were 
far, very far below the mark. 

Sed hactenus hec. We turn willingly to a more pleasant topic, 
afforded by the benevolent munificence of a fellow-townsman. If 
our expected town-hall be decorated, as it should be, with the 
busts of eminent characters connected with the town, may those of 
genius and philanthropy, of Watt and Rolfe range side by side. 
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MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


MR. AARON ON THE TREATMENT OF PERSONS 
In a State of apparent Death from Drowning, &c. 


WE regret that want of room compels us to omit the second of 
Mr. Aaron’s lectures. The same cause must be our apology for 
deferring his interesting fourth lecture till next month. 


LECTURE Iil. 
Delivered March 27, 1828. 


Mr. Aaron recapitulated the course of circulation, as detailed in the last 
Lecture, and then stated, that “ having, in the two preceding Lectures, pointed out 
the intimate connection between the processes of respiration and the circulation of 
the blood, and their mutual dependence on each other,” he should, “in the present 
Lecture, explain the effects produced on those functions by drowning; which, 
first interrupting the process of breathing, next puts a stop to the circulation of 
the blood, and prevents the necessary change in that fluid, and finally produces 
that state of apparent death called, technically, Asphyxia,* which, if not speedily 
relieved, will terminate in actual permanent death. In speaking of the treat- 
ment, he should more particularly dwell on those measures, which every one 
(however unacquainted with medical subjects) may easily put in practice, and 
‘which may often be suecessful, or at least, will properly occupy the time which 
passes, (befwre the arrival of medical assistance), either totally unemployed or em- 
ployed injuriously’” The Lecturer then remarked, that various circumstances had 
been assigned by different authors as the causes of death from drowning. Apoplexy 
had (he said) been erroneously supposed by some, and the filling of the lungs with 
water by others, as the means by which death from drowning was caused. But 
the most satisfactory experiments that have been made, shew, that when an animal 
is plunged into water, the air which remained in the lungs at the moment of 
immersion, is gradually expelled, and that no more air is able to enter those organs, 
being prevented by the water, which fills the mouth and nostrils every time the 
animal attempts to respire. On cpening the chest of a drowned animal, the large 
veins near the heart, as well as the right side of the heart itself, are found dis. 
tended with the dark purple blood, and a small quantity of the same kind of blood 
being also found in the left side of the heart, which had passed through the lungs 
unchanged. The lungs are shrunk, collapsed, from the access of air to them being 
prevented, and thus present a mechanical obstruction to the passage of the blood, 
from the right to the left side of the heart; thereby causing it to be accumulated 
in the right side of that organ, as before mentioned. A little froth only being 


* The meaning of this word was given in the first lecture, in the explanation 
of techuicalities, where it was stated to be derived from two Greek words, sig- 
nifying No PULSE—id est, a suspension of the movements of the heart; and 
that it was used in its most extended sense, to express a state of apparent death 
from any cause whatever. 
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found in the air-cells and tubes of the lungs, and a small portion of water in the 
stomach. From this state of the parts in the chest, the Lecturer said, “ it appeared 
that the interruption of the breathing and circulation was the sole immediate cause 
of death in these cases, and that any means by which these processes could be re- 
established, would be the measures which ought to be persevered in,” and it was this 
part of the subject to which he now wished to call the attention of his auditory. 
He would first, however, caution them against some measures often practised, so 
decidedly improper as not unfrequently to have been the very means by which the 
success of the best conducted after-treatment had been prevented. He alluded to 
hanging a drowned person up by the feet, rolling him over a cask, striking him on 
the chest, &c. or any other kind of violence by which, he said, the large distended 
veins might be burst. Rubbing with salt or spirits, and intr oducing “the food or 
drink into the mouth before the | person could swallow, were also highly improper. 
“These,” Mr. Aaron stated, “ were the principal things which occurred to him as 
being particularly objectionable, and he would now proceed to explain the proper 
course of treatment,” 

On being taken out of the water, the body should be immediately removed on a 
plank or hurdle, to the nearest convenient house, taking especial care that the head 
and chest be raised somewhat higher than the rest of the body ; to prevent any accu- 
mulation of blood in the head. Oa arriving at the intended place, the body should 
be carried into a room where there is a fire, stripped of its wet clothes and dried 
gently, and with as little rubbing as possible, But if a convenient house is not 
within a short distance of the place where the body was taken from the water, it 
should be stripped on the spot, dried carefully, covered with the dried spare 
clothes of by-standers, and then carried as before directed. ‘This being done, the 
body should be laid upon a folded blanket, or a mattress, placed upon a low table near 
the fire, and all unnecessary persons dismissed from the room. Six persons will be 
sufficient, and of these, part should immediately commence their endeavours to 
restore the warmth of the body, by the application of dry heat in every possible 
way, such as hot bricks and bottles of hot water wrapped in flannel, bags of hot 
sand, &c. to the soles of the feet, palms of the hands, arm-pits, &c. and warm 
flannels round the limbs and lower parts of the body; all which should be 
renewed as fast as they become cold. The heat should not be greater than the 
assistants can comfortably bear, Inthe mean time, the other attendants should be 
constantly employed in endeavouring to restore the functions of the lungs and 
heart, by the process of artificial respiration, as it is called, and which should be 
per formed in the followi ing manner— j 

“ The mouth and nostrils being cleared from any froth, &c. they may contain, one 
person should close the mouth and one nostr il, while another inser ting the pipe ‘ofa 
pair of bellows in the other nostril, blows gently into ita moderate quantity of air. 
The mouth and nostrils being then unclosed, the air should be expelled by pressing 
upon the chest aud pit of the stomach ; another portion of air should immediately 
be blown in again, and again expelled in the same way.” This, the Lecturer said, 
would be imitating pretty nearly the mechanical part of the process of respir ation, 
that is, alternately filling and emptying the lungs, He then spoke of fr ictions, 
electricity, glysters, emetics, bleeding, &c. “objected strongly to the use of 
tobacco, asrecommended by the Humane Society, and stated that the application 
of warmth, and the use of artificial respiration, were the principal means to be 
relied on; and that they should be steadily persevered in, and not on any account 
interrupted, for three or four hours at least, if recovery did not take place 
sooner, or if recovery took place, till natural breathing and the circulation of the 
blood were fully re-established ; when the person should be put into a warm bed, 
carefully watched for fear of a relapse, and supplied occasionally with small quan- 
tities of warm light nutritious food; fresh air being allowed freely to enter the 
room. Mr, Aaron then concluded his Lecture with an account of a case of restora- 
tion ffYom drowning, and an extract from the Report of the Council of Health of 
Patis, giving the number of persons drowned in that city mm the years 1826-7, and 
the number of recoveries. 
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INCREASE OF CRIME, 


THE conversation in a mixed company, in which I chanced to be 
a cipher to the left, happened to turn upon the anxious solicitude 
that had recently. deveiv,ed itself amongst all classes of men 
respecting the increase of crime. A gentleman near me feared 
much that our legislature was over lenient, and our judges and 
lawyers too temporizing for the common welfare of the community, 
and the general protection of property. Feeling an anxious inter- 
est in every subject relating to the philosophy of the human mind, 
I exercised all due caution in leading the conversation onward, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the views of all who might feel desirous 
of taking part in it;—-knowing, as I confess myself to have learnt, 
that wisdom is not the most efficacious of qualifications, and that 
folly, even where wisdem should seem merely to enact the part of 
gravity, is a mostshrewd and certain monitor. ‘Thus, if you leave 
men to themselves, and listen with an anxious seriousness, you may 
at all times calculate upon learning something, at least, worth 
knowing; the only question to be dwelt upon being—whether or 
not time can be better employed, or you can mend yourself in the 
choice of your companion. 

Leaving all such considerations as these for my reader to deter- 
mine upon for himself,—seeing that he is now engaged with me, 
and may perchance cut me for my prolixity,—in every case a 
painful operation,—I come again to the subject-matter of our de- 
bate,—which, although not conducted in a debating society, but in 
a most goodly company, was nevertheless a debate, as all friendly 
conversations (more or less) ought to be. One observed that our 
criminal jurisprudence was unequal to its end, another that it was— 
more than equal; one thought that we had legislated too much, 
another that we had not done enough that way; some observed 
that a few well-manufactured laws would be better than a multi- 
tude, as Mr. Peel they remarked, had taught,—and as others, some 
one shrewdly observed, had first of all taught him,—such for 
instance, as Bentham and Romilly; others deemed it necessary that 
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every distinct crime should have a distinct and definable punish- 
ment, and consequently a distinct and definable law. In a word, 
there were, as in most other similar cases, nearly a8 many opinions 
as persons, each piquing himself upon having said something 
wonderful in its way, and gravely giving his assent to his own 
opinion with the composure of a special pleader, as some are in 
the habit of laughing at their own jokes, while others, poor souls, 
stand amazed,—not having the penetration to discover that wit has 
struck the shuttlecock. 

As far as the opinions of the company present could he collected, 
the prevailing impression hitherto seemed to be that something 
remained undone that ought to be done, and that to accomplish 
this desirable end it was necessary that a part, at least, of that 
which had been done, how painful soever to the authors of it, or 
to the abettors and supporters of it, must of necessity be undone. 
When matters had arrived at a crisis something like this, and no 
ene appeared to have any thing more to advance, or seemed 
anxious to come to any just conclusion upon the subject, I was 
fearful that the conversation would tak/“%x turn, and that our light 
would stand no chance of shining before men. In this important 
moment,—at a crisis, apparently such as those in which able generals 
win battles, an individual who had hitherto advanced no opinion, 
like an army of reserve in a moment of trepidation, came forward 
to the charge and said, that with the leave of all present he would 
lay down one or two positions to which he thought all would wil- 
lingly consent. Being then invited to do so, he did so. One was, 
that crime implied an injury done, either to an individual or a 
society, and consequently the existence of something that might 
be injured. Another was, that in order to the perpetration of this 
injury, opportunity must have presented itself to the criminal before 
the crime could be committed. All bore testimony to the clearness 
of the statement and the extreme simplicity to which the subject 
seemed reduced. Now, he proceeded, here are two responsibilities 
existing :—thus, one receives an injury, and the person who inflicts 
it is criminal; while in another case, he who receives the injury 
may be the criminal from having neglected his duty, in observing a 
suitable degree of vigilance. ‘Thus, he has injured the individual 
who has done morally wrong, because he has made him criminal 
by having placed temptations before him that he had not strength 
of mind sufficient to resist. Law, he insisted, had always taken 
hold of the tail instead of the head. He further affirmed, that it 
was idle to punish, but wise to be watchful. 

Here, for once in my life, I found a man after my own heart. 
At the very idea of witnessing the visible appearance of flesh and 
blood, breathing forth the sentiments that had always been fostered 
in my own bosom, I was in extacies. Here I beheld a real indu- 
bitable man, such a one as my senses could never deceive .me 
respecting, in the very act of publishing opinions to the world 
(a wicked world), that I had for years been fondly cherishing, but 
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that 1 had never before known to be uttered, and that I had there- 
fore always been cautious of openly avowing. Now, that I was 
certain of a coadjutor, and of such a one too as I might safely 
trust myself withal, in placing my opinions before the great tribunal 
of sublunary criticism, I felt relieved of an anxiety that had fre- 
quently weighed heavily upon me. Every thing that he uttered 
seemed pregnant with superior intelligence, and calculated to add 
force to whatever he had previously advanced. 

Some one remarking, that it was in all instances the frailty of 
human nature that was the primary cause of crime, he answered :— 
true, but this sometimes receives an impulse from the evil designs 
of others, and is sometimes brought into action only from a want 
of necessary caution on the part of those who suffer. It was 
clear, he observed, that with a due attention, to be exercised by 
every individual in guarding himself and his property from annoy- 
ance, that crime would not only very soon be unheard of, but that 
the very existence of it would be as questionable, as the means of 
committing it were unknown. Onegentleman, as [ at first thought 
more inclined to humour than perhaps became him upon such an 
occasion, repeated that this caution, being observed for one or two 
generations, Would so far purge the world of wickedness, that it 
(wickedness) might at any time afterwards form the subject of a 
new invention, and that a patent might every now and then be 
enrolled for newly-discovered mischievous pastimes, to relieve soci- 
ety from so monstrous a monotony as must necessarily in such a 
state of things oppress it, and weigh down its members with me- 
lancholy. As instances of this, he gave the revival of something 
similar to the gladiators of the Romans, the tilts and tournaments 
of the age of chivalry,—that is, of foolery,—and the present prize- 
fights; all of which would doubtless possess a most extreme 
novelty in a world utterly and absolutely destitute of wickedness. 
The patents, he said, instead of commencing with what, even at 
the present period sounded too much like antiquated phraseology-— 
To all to whom these presents shall come, &c.”’ might run thus: 
—“ Acknowledging with gratitude the ingenuity of our right trusty 
and well-beloved subject, for his invention touching the promotion 
of mischief, &c.”’ 

Here almost the whole company exclaimed against the practice 
that too much prevailed in modern times of treating every grave 
subject with a lightness ill suited to its importance, and very broad 
hints were given, that the pleasantry of this gentleman was not 
altogether agreeable to some of the assembled company. For my 
own part I saw nothing whatever unworthy in his observations ; 
and, therefore, passed these reproaches off with the very best grace 
that I could muster for such an occasion. It were indeed a hard 
penalty to deny men the power of making themselves agreeable to 
society, at a time, when all minds are alive to impulse, and ever- 
lastingly awake to the exercise of feeling and sympathy upon sub- 
jects in any degree intellectual, The whole party having now 
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moved off to another part of the room, and being thus left wholly 
to ourselves, it became a matter of good breeding in me to act with 
some degree of courtesy towards my new ally, whom I eventually 
found a most agreeable companion. 

Pray said he, after an interesting miscellaneous dialogue, have 
you given much attention to the last subject of conversation? I 
have, was the reply. You appear, he said, to entertain ideas 
similar to those that were expressed by the gentleman who sat next 
you, and who has now retired to the corner of the room? I do, 
was my answer; as far as I can judge of his opinions from what 
he has hitherto advanced. Perhaps then, he observed, you will be 
so kind as to illustrate the positions which he laid down by exam- 
ples. I most willingly took the opportunity of stating my opinions 
unreservedly to the following effect. 

I would in the first place remark, generally, upon a question of 
this description, that all men are liable to err by reason of those 
ingulphing appetites for ease and gratification, which nature has 
dealt out in this instance, whether mercifully or unmercifully 
remains to be determined, with even-handed justice. Thus their 
security is made to depend, as some would assert, upon a dread of 
future punishment, as others would shew, upon an inward sense 
of right and wrong ;—but, as I should say, upon a quality of the 
human mind, for estimating which so highly I may bring myself un- 
der the dominion of censure, but which I nevertheless fearlessly state 
to you to be—pride. There are, it must be confessed by every one, 
enjoyments and gratifications, and pleasures of various kinds and qua- 
lities; some, or most of which may be, or are already, placed out 
of the reach of millions of individuals, who, nevertheless have either 
received a relish for them originally, or derived it from a distant 
inspection, or at least who possess it as superlatively keen as those 
favoured beings whose good fortune has loaded them with such 
blessings in the most overflowing abundance. Here, it must be 
granted, there is a temptation placed before multitudes, in the 
shape of very good things, which they could relish right pleasantly, 
and enjoy most sweetly, but which they are not permitted to touch, 
being already in the full and legal possession of their rightful own- 
ers, who happen, however, to be but fractions of fractions of those 
multitudes. 

This temptation it is, observed my companion, which has given 
occasion for laws. I readily admitted that such was the origin of 
laws, because if man had nothing except himself to be protected, 
penalties would have been wholly unneces8ary to him. It must be 
evident to the most superficial observer, I continued, that the 
temptation will increase, and, therefore, that the necessity, upon the 
commonly received principle, for sanguinary laws will. increase 
also, in proportion as the good things, for which all men have an 
equal appetite, are concentrated and drawn together into a focus: 
that is, in proportion as society becomes, what is gererally termed, 
more end more ciyilized and refined. Thus, if one tenth part of a 
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community possess as much as the other nine tenths put together, 
and four of these possess all the rest of the visible property, half 
the community is destitute of all dependance, except that which it 
may chance to have within itself, in the shape of talent and in- 
dustry. The one tenth part of this community, being so physic- 
ally weak, although so rich in treasure, clings, as a periwinkle to 
a rock, (an elegant simile) to the other four tenths of the commu- 
nity, and says to it, in the strictest confidence, (as I say this to you) 
we, in ourselves, are weak, but being connected together with you, 
shall form just one half of this society. You have property to be 
protected as well as we ourselves have, let us be united in our bond 
of fellowship, lest, peradventure, the other half of our commu- 
nity take it into their heads to come and plunder us :—all of which 
is very fair and just, and without which unison, there could be no 
kind of compact. The question is not the expediency of a com- 
pact, or the existence of a civil society, but how this compact can 
be most securely held together under every variety of circumstances 
in which the congregated mass is liable to be placed. The question 
is whether there may not be cases in which the interference of a 
legislature would only be productive of mischief, by increasing the 
crime contemplated; whether it would not be most advisable, in 
numerous instances, to leave the property of individuals, for indi- 
vidual protection, rather than to draw the attention of individuals 
from so laudable a species of watchfulness, by saying to them :— 
never mind my boys, live at your ease and enjoy the blessings of 
heaven, place your property under our protection, and we will 
punish the rogue that dares to meddle with that which does not be- 
long to him. 

In a case put thus to any individual, observed my companion, he 
might very justly reply :—very fine, indeed, you urge upon me your 
protection one moment, which clearly seems a misnomer, when, 
in the next, you begin to talk of punishment, in case the rogue 
succeeds in plundering me of my right; but in the event of my 
being thus plundered, under your nominal protection, you make 
no mention of a restitution of my property, but dwell merely upon 
punishment, the infliction of which demands only a heavy hand 
and a weapon, but requires no vigilance. Would you not, he 
enquired, make restitution form a part of your system? I observed 
that there were a variety of injuries received in which restitution 
would be impossible. Take, for instance, I remarked, all those 
eases in which no property is abstracted, but where moral guilt 
only is committed. Am I to be told that in all these instances, for 
example, the crime attaches only to the perpetrator of the act? 
Does it not attach almost equally to the party injured, from his want 
of caution in exercising a suitable degree of vigilance? and does 
it not frequently, almost uniformly happen, that the perpretator ts 
in fact the party seduced, and consequently the one most injured ? 

It happens, in numberless instances, certainly, observed my 
companion, that individuals suffer by placing too much reliance 
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upon the severity of the law,—that is, by dwelling too much upon 
the punishment that accrues to offenders on the commission of 
crime; at the same time that those who are engaged in its commis- 
sion, and whom the punishment most of all concerns, never once 
glance even at the consequences of what they are employed upon, 
but look straight forward only at the advantages which they are 
likely to derive from the proper management of the business. 

Hitfects, I replied, are never dwelt upon when the means of en- 
joyment are at hand. The mind of man is wholly incapable of 
such considerations, when all that is necessary for his purpose, is 
to taste of the tempting viands that are invitingly placed before 
him. The general routine of effort, is to obtain the means of en- 
joyment first, and then to sit down to the repast. If the means of 
enjoyment happen to present themselves before him without any 
effort on his part to obtain them, he is perhaps wholly incapable of 
enquiring how they came, or of what they consist, or where even 
intoxication may carry him. Few men have the precaution to look 
for poison in the food before they satisfy their desires, nor for gall 
in the cup before their thirst is quenched. For the same reason, 
likewise, few are capable of looking beyond the completion of one 
particular purpose. Where guilt is to be avoided, however, it 
requires that the mind should be capable of comprehending, 
not only a complicated action, but likewise a series of con- 
necting circumstances. For this reason, it not only demands 
a degree of comprehension of mind, united with cunning, and 
the absence of an exalted pride, to conduct a man through a 
series of euilty actions, but it requires great comprehension of mind, 
united with a dignified pride to resist the temptations to evil 
that are constantly falling in the way of every one, without ex- 
ception. 

What then enquired my companion, under all these trying con- 
siderations, must be done to stem the torrent of vice? My answer 
“Mhas the fol lowing :—one of two things should be done; namely, 
either retain the. present police sy stem, but reverse the order of 
things by prosecuting the offended for his neglect, instead of the 
offender for his vigilance; or, convert police offices into schools, 
where the destitute might be instructed in the ways of wisdom 
and virtue.—After which we looked very serutinizingly into the 
physiognomical signs of each other’s countenances, and separated. 


{t must be confessed, that in many cases of crime, public opinion 
would weigh much more heavily upon the culprit than public flog- 
ging. ‘The system has been so interlineated by the lawyers, however, 
that even the whole united wisdom of the legislature is not now 
sufficient to cut out a single mesh without wholly destroying the 
net. Why else should a prosecution lie at the door of an honest and 
virtuous man for telling the truth respecting the base and paltry 
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coward who has stooped so low as to take that which he had not 
eared, to rob innocence of her brilliant, or to pollute virtue by 
wantonness? In all these cases, however, public opinion is allowed 
no weight. It is very clear, indeed, that the order of the day is, 
—the greater the crime the greater the caution, and the greater 
the caution the greater the vigilance of the law. What we gene- 
rally term private scandal is sufficiently notorious, and no less 
justly named. At the same time that this, which is commonly 
false, exists, and is made a subject of speculation at our evening 
parties, all know that every prattling tongue is still, and that the 
sweetest lips are sealed against the utterance of a single exclama- 
tion against the poltroon vices which blacken humanity. Miss 
Such-an-one, as the New Monthly has it, has eloped; or Mrs. 
What-is-her-name has had an intrigue. All this kind of debilitating 
and enervating stuff passes current in our refined society. Even 
names, in such outrageous cases, are mentioned with impunity, 
where too, in all probability, no such circumstances have ever 
occurred. Do but once attempt, however, to mention a real and 
palpable incident of no higher abomination than these, and it is 
curious to see the ideot-like appearance of all by whom you may 
chance to be surrounded. Hlectricity could not possibly, with all 
its boasting, be more instantaneous or uniform in its effects. They 
stare, all of them, with the astonishing curiosity of a fish just lifted 
into mideair at the end of a line. 

p.4 
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MEMOIRS OF A BIRMINGHAM PENNY. 


BeFore I proceed to relate my adventures, it will of course be 
expected, that I should make known to my readers, who I am and 
whence I came. 

I will here candidly confess then, to prevent mistakes hereafter, 
that I claim no affinity with the current coin of the realm; but on 
the contrary, have frequently been reproached as illegitimate, and 
like many others of that numerous and unfortunate class of beings, 
I owe my existence to a workhouse. And why should I be ashamed 
of my origin! I have known many very respectable characters, 
who received their being under the very same circumstances; even 
sixpences and shillings, who were generally very well received in 
the world. 

But to proceed to my history :—the first recollection I have of 
myself, is, that I once bore a plain honest countenance, witl: 
smooth round cheeks unmarked by any lines to denote either cha- 
racter or value. I was not, however, suffered to remain long in 
this state of apathy, but was submitted to a course of discipline, 
which soon made a strong and lasting impression upon my charac- 
ter; and, moreover, placed me beyond all possibility of deception, 
by stamping upon my countenance, not only the date and place of 
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my birth, but even my value to a fraction; so that any one might 
tell by looking in my face, that I was worth no more than the two 
hundred and fortieth part of a pound. Birmingham was the place 
of my nativity: but smile not, Reader, nor prejudge me on that 
account; for I hasten to assure you, that I do not belong to any of 
the numerous classes of counterfeits, for which that ingenious town 
is so justly celebrated. On the contrary, the coinage to which I 
-have the honour to belong, was sanctioned by act of Parliament, 
and was intended as a relief for the distress of the times. 

While I remained in the workhouse, I experienced nothing but 
hard usage: such bumpings and thumpings, and scourings and 
scrubbings, that I had no leisure for observation, and, therefore, 
I am unable “ to tellthe secretsof my prison-house.’”’ On the 15th 
of November, I and a number of my brethren underwent a final 
examination by the overseers, who declared us to be very shining 
characters, and ordered us to be distributed among the paupers 
on the following day. | 

On the morrow, which was Friday, it fell to my lot to be paid 
to a litile half-starved girl of about seven years of age, who came 
to receive a weekly pittance for her family; who were all, except 
herself, confined by sickness. She took me home with her, and I 
shall never forget the scene of misery, which I there witnessed. In 

_a wretched garret about three yards square, were confined five hu- 
man beings, not on the bed of sickness, for they had no bed; but. 
a mother and two children were lying in a high fever among a heap 
of rags, in one corner of the room; a miserable looking boy, about 
two years younger than my conductress, was, as well as his feeble 
state would permit, assisting his father, who was employed beside 
the fire, which he had transformed into a stove by placing a sheet 
of iron over it, but overcome with the heat, anda kind of palsy 
which shook his whole frame, he was unable to support himself 
upon the three-legged stool where he sat; he leaned his head 
against the wall, while he anxiously watched the process of silver- 
ing buttons, as I supposed, which were strewed upon the fire-plate. 
The whole group turned with an enquiring look, as my little mis- 
tress entered the room; which she answered by repeating, (while 
a transient smile flitted across her pale cheek) the words, “ three 
and sixpence;”’ for it appeared the overseer had visited them with 
the intention of reducing their allowance to half-a-crown. After 
paying cighteen-pence for the week’s lodging, one shilling for a 
hundred of coal, and eightpence for some bread and skimmed milk, 
they had only myself and three otlier pence left. Seeing their 
present wants supplied, I now turned my attention to their resources 
for the next week, when to my inexpressible surprise, I discovered 
that what I had taken for buttons, were a number of counterfeit 
shillings and sixpences. I began, upon this, to entertain a bad 
opinion of the whole family, which was strengthened, when, at 
the sound of footsteps on the stairs, the whole apparatus was 

huddled together and thrust under the rug, which served as a 
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covering for the sick woman. But the visitor proved to be the 
employer of my present master, and he actually grumbled to give 
the poor fellow three shillings per gross for silvering, which was 
only sixpence more than the price of buttons, and immediately 
stopped his complainings, by stating that another man had offered 
to do them for less than that price. Such was the state of trade at 
this time, that my poor master could get no work, and was forced 
to consider ita matter of very great favour, to be allowed to risk 
his life in this manner, for the purpose of increasing the miserable ~ 
pittance allowed by the parish. What I felt on this occasion, I 
leave my readers to judge, and shall only remind them, that al- 
though I am said to have a brazen countenance, I have not a heart 
of steel. I remained till the next day, with this truly wretched 
family; but I cannot bring myself to relate the detail of their 
misery, which was so painful even to witness, that I felt a great 
relief, when I was dispatched for half a pint of beer, an indulgence 
which the poor fellow allowed himself out of each gross of whites, 
when he was fortunate enough to obtain them, which was not oft- 
ener than once a fortnight. 

I now entered a public-house, where a very different scene pre- 
sented itself from the one I had just left. A party of about nine 
or ten mechanics, who had not yet felt the severe pressure of the 
times, were seated round the kitchen fire. At first, I began to en- 
tertain a very high opinion of the knowledge and intelligence of 
the lower orders; for the conversation seemed to turn upon rational 
topics, and was ably conducted. One pair were earnestly discus- 
sing the affairs of the nation, and were so powerful in their argu- 
ments, (particularly one of them, who flourished a newspaper in 
his right hand) that I was almost convinced the government was 
wrong in witholding the universal suffrage they so boldly demand- 
ed. But this opinion was owing to my youth and inexperience, 
for by living to witness the events of the years 1824 and 1825, I 
was present at several scenes, which shewed me the real use they 
would make of liberty. But to proceed,—the next pair were more 
profitably employed in spelling hard words, and a third in resolving 
arithmetical questions; but one of this last couple, was completely 
posed, ashe termed it, and scratching his head, declared he could 
not tell what was the three thirds of fourpence, and by giving it up, 
he discovered that his questioner was as ignorant as himself. . 

Among the rest, the fine arts were not entirely neglected, for 
a pair of blacksmiths in the corner, added to whom was a cobbler, 
were employed in singing the praises of a fiddler, (who was wont 
to enliven their Saturday nights, but now deceased,) in a poetical 
epitaph, the rhymes of which, were hammered out of the hard 
skulls of the blacksmiths, and stitched together by the cobbler who 
was a grammarian. One couplet by way of sample, will be quite 
sullicient to preserve. 


When Johnny scrap’d the fiddle string, 
Both old and young must dance or sing. 
2.0 
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But this brilliant and edifying turn of conversation did not last long, 
for as the company began to feel the effects of the all powerful Bir- 
mingham ale, they gradually became all talkers and no hearers; 
and such was the confusion occasioned by each one trying to make 
himself heard above his neighbour, that an intruder had stood 
among them for some moments unperceived. This was a tall, strong 
looking woman, who, the moment she had discovered her husband 
amid the dense cloud of tobacco smoke which enveloped him, 
poured forth a volley of epithets which soon overpowered and si- 
lenced all the disputants, who sat in “ listening fear and dumb 
amazement,” all around, Poor Jerry, who was now become my 
possessor, sat in patient expectation, whiffing a fresh volley of 
smoke, in answer to each of his wife’s wnxanswerable arguments, 
and preparing to put in his spoke, as he termed it, whenever she 
should pause for breath. Atlength, having run through the great- 
er part of the vituperative epithets in general use at Birmingham, 
Billingsgate, &c. she paused, to give a true rhetorical effect to the 
demand,—“ what was to become of him in his old age, when he 
had disabled himself by tippling ?”’ 

Such an opportunity was not to be lost, the eyes of each drunk- 
ard were upon him. 

““ What is to become of me!’ he exclaimed. “ Why, have I not 
an independence—a freehold right in the largest house in Birmin- 
vyham? There!’ said he, smacking me with violence upon the 
table, “ there is a picture of my estate; in that house I shall have 
as much right to a living when I am past work, as the overseers 
have to their dinners. ‘They cannot dispute my settlement, for my 
father died in the workhouse, and I never was out of the town in 
my life, except to get drunk on Sundays, at Aston Tavern.” 

This speech elicited thunders of applause, and no one seemed 
to approve of it more than a little tailor, who sat at the upper end 
of the room, opposite the door. He declared he would not be con- 
trolled by any wife in England, and would take his pleasure in 
spite of them; but poor Snip had overrated his courage, for at that 
very moment, his wife appeared at the door, and leaning one hand 
against the jamb, she commenced a scrutiny; but Snip saw her 
first, and darting across the room, he bolted under the extended 
arm, and was out of sight before she had time to recognize him. 
After this second bustle, occasioned by the tailor’s cleverness, had 
somewhat subsided, I perceived my present master’s wife still stand- 
‘ing opposite to him, and seemingly prepared for another encounter. 
But she had watched her chance better, for upon my master 
raising his arm, to light a fresh pipe, she dived her hand into his 
breeches’ pocket, and at the same time seizing me from the table 
with the other hand, she marched off in triumph; exclaiming, Ill 
have some bread however. And bread she fully intended to have 
bought, but unfortunately, she had to pass by a gin shop, the 
door of which stood most invitingly open, and the delicious effluvia 
was too much for her nerves. She paused, she passed on, she 
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looked back, and like Lot's wife, she was punished for so doing, 
for resolution failed, and she determined upon having one single 
glass; but who can tell where he will stop, after having yielded to 
the first temptation! In the gin shop, my mistress met with an old 
acquaintance, and she was so eloquent in relating the story of her 
husband’s drunkenness, that she was at last cut short in her tale by 
the powerful effects of the one glass, which, however, had been re- 
plenished as often as the state of her finances would allow, and she 
had just fallen down in astate of utter insensibility at the moment 
she had abandoned me to the avaricious gripe of the tapster. 

I lay in the drawer at the gin shop a whole week, and were I 
not afraid of becoming tiresome, I could enrich my memoirs with 
sundry sapient reflections, which there occurred to me, on the scenes 
already related. But, as Iam aware, that in works of this kind, 
sober sentiment is generally overlooked, I shall reserve my rumi- 
nations for my own particular use and benefit. From the gin shop, 
I was sent in exchange, on the following Saturday, to a manufac- 
turer's warehouse, and being there transferred into the hands of a 
workman, I was again made a witness to scenes so very similar to 
those already related, that it isof no use to try the patience of my 
readers, by a “ twice told tale.” 

In this manner, I passed nearly twelve months of my life, with 
very little variety, except, such as was found in the exchange from 
the public house to the hucksters, or from the gin shop to the 
pawnbrokers. But during this time, the scene which afforded me 
the most amusement, was the Saturday night market. Suchascene 
of activity and bustle, without confusion, is rarely to be met with. 
The market extends nearly half a mile in length, beginning about 
the new church in Dale End, and reaching as far as Deritend 
bridge, and the stalls and shambles are in some places set in four 
or five rows. ‘The whole extent is so crowded from five or six 
o'clock in the evening till twelve, that it is very difficult to effect 
a passage through it, each person being obliged to go with the 
stream. Here may be met with all the necessaries of life and 
greater part of the superfluities; in fact, I have myself been ex- 
changed in the course of a few minutes for a model of some beau- 
tiful Italian bust and for a penny pork pie, “all hot.” The whole. 
extent of the streets in which the market is held, is composed of 
excellent shops, brilliantly lighted with gas, which, added to the 
lights upon the stalls and the town lamps, form a very fine illumi- 
nation. ‘he venders are heard in every direction, recommending 
their commodities in every variety of tone, and vying with each 
other in the endeavour to attract attention by the strength of their 
lungs; which, added to the tinkling of pots and pans, and the ring- 
ing of kettles and cans, not forgetting the fiddlers and ballad singers, 
together form a discord which is almost deafening. Next we are 
attracted by the anxious look of the housewife, accompanied by her 
husband carrying the child in his arms, and peeping over her 
shoulder at intervals, while she carefully proveeds through the 
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whole range of stalls, tasting the butter, smelling the meat, cheap- 
ening every thing, and haggling the dealer out of patience for a 
halfpenny. Such a scene in a “nation of shopkeepers,”’ ought to 
be considered the truly sublime and beautiful; but, however, I would 
recommend all those who have not witnessed it, if they have an 
opportunity, to do so, and J have no doubt they may spend half an 
hour there as pleasantly as I have often done. 

As I said before I remained in the busy town of Birmingham a 
whole year; but it is impossible to be there so long without im- 
bibing some new impressions from the ingenuity of the inhabitants. 
The truth of this was particularly exemplified in my case, espe- 
cially when [I got among the apprentices. Several young engravers 
amused themselves by cutting their initials upon me; a chaser 
formed what he called a tasty border round my edges; a more 
mischievous urchin bored a hole through me; and a wicked young 
rogue of a letter-cutter took out the first figure of my date, thereby 
making it appear that I was coined in the year 810; and so by 
one stroke of his hammer and tool, making me a thousand years 
older than I really was. Pleased with a thought which struck 
him, an elder apprentice gave the young rogue another penny for 
me, and by dint of some little of his own ingenuity, and a greater 
portion of his master’s time, he succeeded in taking out the first 
four letters of the word workhouse and inserting instead play ; 
which represented me of course as payable at the play-house. 
This he considered a good joke, because they refuse to take any 
coppers at the theatre) even for admission to the shilling gallery; 
but 1 considered it a base libel, for I am sure I consider myself as 
far above a player as they affect to hold themselves above me; and 
I will leave it to any disinterested person to say, if the credit of a 
good copper penny would not go farther than that of a strolling 
player, Whatrendered this disgrace still worse, was the trick of a 
young white-metal smith, who admired the last-mentioned device, and 
so silvered over the whole of that side of my face, in order to draw the 
attention of the public to my misfortunes. In this state, then, I 
commenced my travels, in company with a pedlar who had come 
to Birmingham, to buy hardware goods for the supply of the 
country people. While I remained in Birmingham, very little 
notice was taken of the various alterations in my appearance, and 
no one ever thought of refusing me on that account; but I soon 
found, that the farther I got from home, the more people began to 
scrutinize and suspect my appearance ; and at length at the town 
of Burton, not more than twenty-five miles from home, I was flatly 
refused and stigmatized as an arrant Brummagem; which appella- 
tion, from the peculiar expression of Hitt arene with which it 
was uttered, appeared to me to be meant to convey about as 
respectable a title as that of an arrant thief. 


The above is the result of my first observation upon men and 
mazners; and let no one complain of their being low and vulgar ; 
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for I must remind them that I have not the choice of my own 
company; but as afaithful historian am bound to relate what really 
occurred. 

But I can assure my readers, I am not without ambition, and 
have therefore taken pains to improve the few opportunities I have 
had in more respectable society; and if they think they should 
have patience to follow me through another paper, I will endeavour 


to introduce them. ; ; 
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RELICS OF BURNS. 


WE are happy to record the following beautiful stanzas on the 
destruction of the oak wood on the banks of the Nith above 
Drumlanrig, which will be regarded as a precious relique of our 
Scottish poet Burns. They are not, so far as we know, to be 
found in any of his manuscripts; but there can be no doubt of 
their being the effusion of his muse. Independent of their locality 
and their intrinsic excellence, which is of itself evidence almost to 
demonstration, there are other proofs of their authenticity, which 
accord with the well-known habits of the poet. ‘T’hey were origin- 
ally written with a pencil on the window-shutter of asmall ale-house 
or toll-bar near Sanquhar, and from that frail tablet they were trans- 
ferred to the memories of several of the inhabitants, and among 
others to that of a reverend doctor of the church in Edinburgh, a 
native of that district, and one of the most popular preachers in 
Scotland. With his copy the present, which we owe to the 
kindness of a friend, has been collated. The personage alluded to 
in the last stanza was the late Duke of Queensberry, known by 
the name of old Q.—( Edinburgh Saturday Post.) 

As on the banks of winding Nith 
Ae bonny simmer morn I strayed, 


And marked its sunny holms and haughs, 
Where linnets sang and lammies played. 


I sat me down upon a craig, 
And drank my fill o’ fancy’s dream ; 
When from the eddying deep beneath 
Up raise the genius of the stream. 


Dark as the frowning rock his brow 
And curled as the wintry wave; 
And deep as soughs the boding wind 

Amang his caves, the sigh he gave. 


And come ye here, my son, he says, 
To wander in my broken shade ? 
To muse some fav’rite Scottish theme, 
Or sing some fav’rite Scottish maid ? 


There was a time, it’s no lang syne, 
Ye might hae seen me in my pride, 

When a’ my weel clad banks could see 
Their woody picture in my tide. 
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When towering beech and spreading elm 
Shaded my streams sae clear and cool, 

And stately oaks their twisted arms 
Threw broad and dark across the pool. 


When glimmering thro’ the trees appeared 
Yon wee white cot aboon the miil, 

And peacefu’ raise its ingle reek 
That slowly curlin” clamb the hill. 


But now the cot is bare and cauld, 
Its leafy-shelter tint and gane ; 
And twa three stinted birks are left 

To shiver in the blast their lane! 


Alas! quoth I, what ruefw’ chance 

Has twin’d ye o’ your bonny trees,— 
Has laid your rocky bosom bare, 

And stript the cleeding aff your braes?- 


Was it the bitter eastern biast, 
That scatters blight in early spring? 

Or was.’t the wilfire seorched your boughs, 
Or cankerworm wi’ secret sting? 


Nae bitter blast, the sprite replied, 
It blaws na’ here sae fierce and fell; 
And on my dry and wholesome banks 
Nae cankerworm gets leave to dwell. 


Man, cruel man! the genius sighed, 


As thro’ the cliffs he sank him down ; 


The worm that gnaws my bonny trees, 
That reptile wears a ducal crown! 


BE 


ON PHRENOLOGY. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 


“Before we set ourselves upon enquiries of this nature, it is necessary to exa- 
mine our own abilities, and see what cbjects our understandings are or are not 
fitted to deal with.’-— LOCKE ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 

: Epistie to the Reader. 


Ir there be one feature, by which the literary aspect of the pre- 
sent age is characterised, it is the prevalence of common sense, even 
in the highest departments of reascning and philosophy. The 
ingenious theories, and amusing hypotheses which stimulated the 
talents, and excited the literary rancour of our forefathers, are now 
consigned to a wel!l-merited oblivion, and we reflect with a contempt 
enly to be equalled by our indifference upon the doctrines of the uni- 
versalists and nominalists—the immaterialism of Berkeley—the pre- 
established harmony of Leibnitz—the idealism of Hume,—and the 
vibrations and vibratiuncles of Hartley: an alchymist would be in 
a fair way of becoming a ward of Chancery, and perhaps through- 
out the whole of Europe, a single individual could not be found, 
mad enough to expect, except in his dreams, that he might dis- 
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cover the philosopher’s stone. But, as though to dim the lustre of 
our era of common sense, a sect has recently arisen, which, under 
the appellation of phrenologists, is busily propagating absurdities 
derided by the wise, but from their novelty, and the resolute 
quackery by which they are accompanied, not ill-calculated to 
catch the ignorant and unwary. From the nature of the vehicle 
by which the following observations are conveyed, it will be impos- 
sible to bring forward one tithe of the objections which may be 
urged against phrenology; but enough, and more than enough, 
it is hoped, will be exhibited to shew the shallowness of the 
reasoning by which this science, “ if science it may be called,” is 
supported. 

Phrenology professes, by observation, to trace a connection 
between certain alleged developements of the brain, and certain 
mental emotions and-impulses, and intellectual operations. But if 
it be impossible, from circumstances of uncontrollable foroe, to 
‘trace this connection, an insurmountable difficulty presents itself at 
the very threshhold; and although we may persevere for ever in 
conjecture, we shall not approach one step nearer to the proof. 
That this ditliculty does actually exist, a little consideration will 
sufficiently demonstrate. 

- It is surely an objection fatal to phrenology, that any one of the 
various and blendid emotions by which the mind of man is liable 
to be agitated, may give rise to any conveivable action or train of 
actions. Merely from actions, therefore, it is impossible for us to 
judge of the motives or emotions whence they may have sprung. 
The process of reasoning pursued by the phrenologist, however, is 
founded upon a different assumption: taking it for granted that his 
‘general doctrine is correct, and that the mental affections are indi- 
cated by certain elevations of the brain, he examines a head, and 
finds, or imagines, or pretends that he finds some particular and 
marked developement; he then makes afew superficial enquiries as 
to the actions of the individual, and after assigning to these actions 
the motives or emetions which he conceives most plausible, he forth- 
with, with matchless impudence or matchless credulity, delineates 
their immutable boundaries and localities on the brain. For instance, 
let us take the case of the miserable man who was recently executed 
at Warwick for a murder committed in this very town. The indi- 
vidual in question, a labouring Irishman, in a destitute state, and 
wanting almost the necessaries of life, entered a shop, and mur- 
dered the proprietor, in order that he might rob the till. The 
phrenological enthusiast, believing his doctrine to be “ true as holy 
writ,” immediately sets to work to discover the organ of destructive- 
ness, and with a mind under the influence of a strong desire, anda 
warm imagination, it would be strange indeed if he could not at length 
point out the requisite organ in most portentous magnitude. Buteven 
admitting it to be found without any trickery or deception, does the 
conjunction necessarily prove the destructiveness of the man’s dis- 
position? Might not the same action have proceeded from a great 
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variety of motives or emotions? Might not the miserable man have 
been of a peculiarly sensual disposition, and urged on to the com- 
mission of the bloody act by the hope of enjoying his loose pleasures 
amongst his dissolute companions? Might he not have been driven 
on by absolute want? Might he not have had a famine-struck 
family of children, and might not even the kindly emotion of ‘phi- 
loprogenitiveness (how good taste loathes such terms of quackery !) 
have silenced the workings of conscience, and every opposing 
passion? Might he not have been of a dull lethargic disposition, and 
indifferent to the goodwill of his fellow-creatures? Might he not 
have been of a reckless turn, and soured “ with the vile world with 
which he had long been jangling?”’ Might not his powers of 
reasoning have been so deplorably deficient as to disguise from 
him the consequences of his actions, and to hold out the hope of 
eventual escape ? Might not any one of these motives, or several of 
them, mixed up and blended in infinitely diversified quantities and 
degrees, have stimulated him to this deed of horror?—Amidst so 
many efficient motives, any one or many of which may have been 
in operation, how is it possible to discover, and place beyond 
doubt the real workings of the mind, particularly as these work- 
ings are frequently so complicated as to baftle even the scrutiny of 
the individual who is agitated by them? How is it possible, as no 
one particular action is significant of any one particular emotion, 
for the phrenologist to affirm, that whenever he finds a particular de- 
velopement of more than ordinary magnitude, he also finds a particular 
passion in excess? The developement most certainly may be seen, 
(although even here imagination is not without its use), but the 
passions, knotted and ravelled together in inextricable confusion, 
will for ever elude the most penetrating research. It is barely 
possible, that by a very protracted observation, we may form 
some loose conception of the characters of those with whom we 
are in the habit of frequent intercourse; although even under such 
circumstances, we find ourselves liable to continual mistakes ; since 
we offend when we expect to please, we excite when we expect to 
damp, and exasperate when we expect to mollify. How seldom in- 
deed does it happen that two persons can be found to agree as to the 
character of the same individual. Phrenology, however, is founded 
upon a far inferior species of induction—upon the common gossip 
of the day—upon the partial representations of friends or enemies, 
or upon a few insulated actions of public and notorious characters, of 
conquerors and cut-throats, statesmen and pickpockets, philosophers 
and quacks. 

The difficulty of analyzing the complicated emotions of the 
human mind, and of developing the particular train of ideas which 
leads to any given-action, has long since been admitted, not only 
by philosophers, but by the great bulk of mankind. Godwin, in 
his Political Justice, book vii. c. 4, exclaims, ‘‘ Who is it that in his 
sober reason will pretend to assign the motive that influenced me 
in any article of my conduct? The attempt would be presumptuous 
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and absurd, even though the individual who was to judge me, had 
made the longest observation of my character, and been most inti- 
mately acquainted with the series of my actions. How often does 
a man deceive himself in the motives of his conduct, and assign to 
one principle what in reality proceeds from another? Can we 
expect that a mere spectator should form a judgment sufficiently 
correct, when he who has all the sources of information in his 
hands is nevertheless mistaken? Is it not to this hour a dispute 
among philosophers whether I be capable of doing good to my 
neighbour for his own sake.’ It is also remarked by Jeremy 
Bentham, in his Rationale of Judicial Evidence, vol. 1. p. 191. 
“ That of the causes of mendacity and veracity, the list is the 
same as that of the causes of human action; no action so good or 
so bad that it may not have had any sort of motive for tts cause.” 

In confirmation of the above views, let us for an instant direct our 
attention toa few of those individuals who have made the greatest 
noise in the world, and we shall soon be ready to admit how little 
we know of their real motives and characters. Was Cromwell a 
hypocrite or an enthusiast? Was he a patriot ora tyrant?. Was he 
pushed on by circumstances from one step to another, or did he, at 
a distance from his objects, coolly weave the subtle web of his 
policy. Was hebloody minded or humane? Was he brave or cow- 
ardly ? Or, letus take the character of his illustrious cotemporary, 
Hampden. Was this man actuated by a love of freedom and of 
his country, or by the sullenness of disappointed ambition? Had 
Hampden been in Strafford’s place, might not Hampden have been 
a courtier and a tyrant? Nay, has not Hume been charged with 
illiberality for expressing a doubt as to the pure patriotism of this 
man ? Who, moreover, will pretend to fathom the depths of such a 
mind as that of Buonaparte ? Who willattempt, by means of a cursory 
observation, to assign the proper motives to his conduct ? Who will 
attempt to make the requisite allowance for impelling circumstances, 
for the force of education, and the character and spirit of the 
times? Was it revenge or fear that prompted the assassination of 
the Duc d’Enghien ? 

Were men actuated by simple uncompounded motives, the diffi- 
culty of discovering these motives by actions would be almost in- 
surmountable; but how immeasurably is the difficulty increased, 
when, as is almost always the case, our emotions are combined in 
an endlessly diversified manner, and whilst each ingredient commu- 
nicates to the mass a totally different character. Perhaps the shallow 
phrenologist, pluming himself upon his pert philosophy, would not 
hesitate, most oracularly, to answer any of the above interroga- 
tories; but surely the man of sense will pause: “ fools rush in, 
where angels tread with fear.” 

There is besides another circumstance which presents an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the discovery of original capabilities, viz. 
the powerful influence of education, consisting of all the varied 
events instrumental in the formation of character. According to 
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the opinion of Helvetius, and many other French Philesouned 
of the last century, education was all powerful, and natural dispo- 
sition, nothing. Here, however, they carried a doctrine which is 
true in a great measure, to the confines of falsehood, Dr. 'Uhomas 
Brown, whose metaphysical speculations, although but little mark- 
ed by his cotemporaries, must command the admiration of fature 
‘ages, seizes on the correct medium, where he says in his Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 2. p. 409. “The 
mere determination of the mind in early youth to a, particular pro- 
fession or speculative science, though it may have arisen from acci- 
‘dental circumstances, or parental persuasion only, and not in the 
slirhtest degree from any preference or impulse of genius at the 
time, is sufficient, by the elements which it cannot fail to mingle 
in all ourcomplex conceptions and desires, to impress for ever after 
the intellectual character, and to bend it perhaps from that opposite 
direction into which it would naturally have turned. How much 
of what is commonly called genius, or at least how much of the 
secondary direction of genius, which marks its varieties, and gives 
it a specific distinctive character, depends on accidents of the slight- 
est kind, that modify the general tendencies of suggestion by the 
peculiar liveliness which they give to certain trains of thought.” 
‘That the character is powerfully influenced by education, the most 
strennous phrenologist will not deny. Even admitting then, that 
hy some bold and fortunate conjecture, an advocate of this new- 
fangled philosophy should hit upon the true character of ene of the 
subjects of his investigation, how is he to know what portion of this 
character springs from circumstances, and what portion from natural 
susceptibility or capability ? It will not be denied that vanity, or the love 
of approbation for instance, ifeither formed the groundwork of a cha- 
racter, might, by stimulating faculties, otherwise nat naturally power- 
ful, produce a poet, a warrior, ora statesman, so that the engrafted qua- 
lities should obtrude themselves more strikingly upon the eye than the 
primitive ones, whence they sprang. How isit possible, then, amidst 
such arude chaos of qualities and emotions, some roused into action and 
fostered by circumstances, and others existing in indigenous vigour to 
pursuethe strict eae method of re asoning ? Hemmed in by clr- 
cumstances of such insurmountable difficulty, isit not clearly i imprac- 
ticable to establish the immutable connection between certain emo- 
tions of the mind, and certain developementsof the brain ? 

But even admitting, for the sake of argument, that it is possible 
by a close scrutiny, to ascertain the secret springs of human con- 
duct, it will appear, ona reference to the list of phrenological facul- 
ties, that in the conduct of their observations, the phrenologists, 
themselves, have fallen into the strangest blunders. The mental 

apparatus with which they have furnished us, is evidently the work 
of their own hands, and not that of the Supreme Creator of all 
things. Accordingly, we find that this apparatus is sometimes 
clum: isy from its excess, at other times, i it is inefficient from its: 
scantiness. ‘T'o enterat length upon this subject, in such a publi- 
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cation as the present, would be inexcusable; the reader must, 

therefore, be satisfied with one glaring instance in support of the 

above assertion. Upon a certain part of the skull, according to 

the phrenologists, is situated a particular developement, designated 

by them the organ of firmness, and as they maintain, indicative 

of a corresponding faculty. But had the phrenologists, instead of 

their puerile trifling with calipers and compasses, only attended to 

the workings of their own minds; nay, had they fairly followed 

out their own doctrines to their legitimate extent, they must have 

discovered that such an organ could not by possibility exist, and for 

this plain reason, because the corresponding faculty itself does not 

exist, Firmness of conduct, (for it is no quality of the mind) 

can arise from no other cause, than excess of one passion, or 
class of passions, above some other conflicting passion, or class of 

passions. The firmest of all men would consequently be he who had 

but one passion to gratify, since he would sternly persevere in 

his object without any mental conflict, or clashing of emotions. 

The most vacillating of all individuals would be he whose emo- 

tions, on ail occasions, were precisely balanced; such an individual, 

like the ass between two bundles of hay, would indeed be com- 

pletely disabled from acting at all. If a man were animated in 

an equal degree, by the two passions of avarice, and a love of ap- 

probation, his conduct would necessarily be highly vacillating; since, 

according to the operation of circumstances, now the one, and then 

the other of these passions would gain a temporary ascendancy, 

and his dearest friend would find it impossible to calculate with 

certainty upon his actions on any given occasion. But if one of 
these emotions were much stronger than the other, as there would 
then be no mental struggle, so the individual would go straight 

forward to the attainment of his end, the gratification of his ruling 

passion. When Othello gives vent to his jealous hate of Cassio, 

as he is restrained by no feeling of love, he exclaims with savage 

firmness, “ Had he as many lives as he has hairs, my great revenge 

had stomach for them all.” But when he meditates the murder of 
his beloved wife, of her “in whom he had garnered up his hopes,” 

his soul is torn with conflicting emotions, and he exclaims, every 

word marking indecision, “ But then Iago, Oh Iago, the pity of 
it, the pity of it, Iago!’ And even when he at last destroys her, - 
it is because his jealousy, a strange compound of various simple 

“passions, triumphs over the strong suggestions of love; but still his 

vacillation is apparent in every word and action. “ He would not 

scar, that whiter skin of her’s than snow, and smooth as monu- 

mental alabaster,” and “he kissed her, ere he killed her, killing 

himself to die upon a kiss.” : 

From the above observations, all unprejudiced minds, it is hoped, 
will be ready to admit that the evidence in favour of the phrenolo- 
gical doctrines is, from the very nature of things, deplorably insuf- 
ficient, and that the metaphysics of this would-be science are taken 
up on the most superficial examination, and have no reference to 
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MENTAL CONTRARIETIES. - 
THE AUTHOR'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 


THoucH I am a young man, I hope it will not be considered a 
breach of the propriety of expression, when [say I am an o/d travel- 
ler. And if the reader for that phrase chuses to mix me up with 
the “dear craturs ’’ of the Emerald isle, I care not; but on the 
contrary, “ by my soul 1’m proud of the connection.” 

The natural prerogative of loco-motion is one, from the moment 
my nurse informed me that legs were unquestionably made for the 
purpose of transferring the body from place to place, and not for 
kicking down saucepans and running over the carrot-bed, of which 

IT availed myself pretty largely. Nevertheless, from my earliest 
days I never could ride or walk exclusively for the sake of riding 
or walking, or even for the purpose of “ getting an appetite,’ or 
to “stretch a pair of small shoes for my brother Bobby.” And 
here by the bye, I have touched a fender chord, and must beg 
leave to make aslight digression. 

When I wasin my wrchinage it was a most unfair practice of my 
mother, and rigidly adhered to by the aforementioned nurse, if any 
description of habiliments, whether woollen, linen, beaver, or leathern 
proved a misfit for any other of the male children, either in conse- 
quence of being altogether too small, or out of a mere neglect of rela- 
tive proportion, I was the piece of machinery invariably made use of 
to remedy this evil; it was my inevitable fate to be screwed into 
pinching shoes, to be packed up in a tight jacket, or to have a 
“too little’? hat thrust upon my head, with such an utter disregard 
to that couple of inlets to the understanding, called ears, that I 
expected as soon as the instrument of torture was removed, they: 
would no longer be appurtenances to my “ corporeal heredita- 
ments.” In short, I was alternately made a shoe-last, a clothes- 
peg, and a hat-stretcher. 

But to return to my love of loco-motion. I was saying, fond as 
I was of this inherent right, I could never exercise it with any 
degree of pleasure, if it were done merely to prevent one’s joints 
becoming rusty; or for any other purpose, common-place, and of 
yesterday, to-day and to-morrow occurrences. As, (for instance), 
on one occasion my aunt T’. sent me to my aunt G.’s with “ her 
love, and should expect her to tea that afternoon; and hop’d 
she’d bring her work with her.””’ My aunt G. returned me with 
“her love, and would be glad to know if any one else would be 
there.” Iwas sent back with a second edition of “ love,’ and 
“that she had invited no one else, but if she (my aunt G.) would 
call at Mrs. S.’s, and bring her with her, she should be glad to see 
her.” My aunt G. sent me to Mrs. S.’s with “love, and would be 
glad to know if she was going out that afternoon.” Mrs. 8. dis- 
patched me with “compliments, and that she was not.” My aunt 
G. sent me back again to Mrs. S’s with “her love, and should 
depend on her accompanying her (my aunt G.) to my aunt T.’s 
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that evening.” My aunt G. returned me to my aunt T.’s with 
“ best love, and that both herself and Mrs. 8. would wait upon 
her, but at what time ?’—-and so on “ad infinitum.” Now this 
was a species of circumforaneous wandering, which at the time I 
thought the ne plus ultra of annoyance. 

I have said I am an “old traveller,” yet I do not wish the 
reader to understand that I am a Belzoni, or a Mungo Park, ora 
Parry, or a Clapperton or Laing (thank God!); for to be candid, 
I could never see any exquisite treat in undergoing a calcina- 
tion in the torrid zone, or in submitting myself to the frigorific 
atmosphere of the arctic circle. Never either could I deem it any 
very high honowr to be pawed by an African prince, or to kiss the 
dusty feet of his pug-nosed consort, or even to have my collar-bone 
dislocated in a rencontre with a polar bear; as Mr. Corporal Nym 
observes, I could never “see the humour of it.”’ 

Neither have I been, or do J ever wish to be, a Robinson Crusoe. 
I prefer sitting down to dine off a well-cooked back loin of beef, with 
mustard, salt, and other requisites, followed by a plum-pudding, 
and “last scene of all,” that ‘balm to hurt minds”—vintage 1814, 
to making your dining-room with afew exotic sticks, and your best 
suit of clothes; and there to squat yourself down to a sort of 
nominal repast, consisting, peradventure, of fruit which you suspect 
to be poisonous, flesh which you Anow to be bad, and fish of so 
uncouth a shape— 


“Tf shape that might be called that shape had none,” 


that for the soul of you, one cannot help thinkirg the stream from 
which you took it, must have been a branch of the Styx; and to 
crown the whole, there may be at the door of your hut (if it has 
one) some half-dozen Ourang-outangs, manifesting their neighbour- 
ly intentions, or fashionable impudence, by a clamorous self- 
invitation to sit down to dinner with you. Yet all this is sometimes 
borne for the flimsy consideration of being denominated a hero! 
For my part, I always thought it more comfortable to travel on 
the high-roads of old England, studded as they are with symbols 
of “ White Lions,’—“ Spread Eagles,’’—“ Tigers’ Heads,” &c. 
&c. than to ramble over sandy deserts in a comparative state of 
liquefaction, and in constant fear of being pounced upon by the 
originals of such symbols. | 
The reader, doubtless, after perusing all this negative and unes- 
sential matter, is becoming a little impatient to know what I really 
did travel for, and what objects did excite my interest and com- 
mand attention; and in explaining myself I must again have 
recourse to the system of negation. Iam no scientific traveller. 
I care not if such a hill be 8000 feet, or 8000 miles above the 
level of the sea; or if the spring in a certain valley be ascertained 
to be nothing more or less than a solution of Epsom Salts: or if 
all the rocky spar of Derbyshire should (by an unaccountable 
oversight in all geologists and Cupid modellers) prove to be white 
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sugar candy; or if the bottomless well in the said county should 
by dint of admeasurement, be found to be of twice the depth it now 
is, I am totally indifferent to all these things. 

Nor do I travel to witness fusty pieces of antiquity, or to search 
for deformities and “ wasters,’’ sometimes to be met with in the 
stock of goods, manufactured by Nature and Co. I positively 
would not walk ten yards to see a snuff-box which had been made 
from a knot in king Arthur’s round table, or to “ hold in my own 
hands” a shin-bone of the ox which Milo, the Crotonian, bore on- 
his shoulders the length of the Olympic course. I could look on 
these relics with utter apathy, though I dare say an antiquarian 
would stigmatize me a Goth, or Vandal, for thus declaring myself. 
Now the grand stimulant to all my pedestrianism and equestrianism 
has been to note the absurdities, vanities, prejudices, affectations, 
whims and caprices incident to the mind of man; and of course, to 
laugh at them ;—to set down his peculiarities, and with an intel-- 
lectual quadrant to ascertain the efficiency or deficiency of his 
mental capacity. The very “ end and intent” of all my joltings 
in lined gigs, and trudgings upon foot has been to obtain something 
like a representation of the odd and multifarious humours of man- 
kind. I have from time to time made mems. of such traits and 
characteristics of human folly, which I have stumbled upon in my 
rambles, as I considered ridiculous enough to record; and it is 
from this mass of heterogeneous matter, I purpose extracting some 
faint resemblances of a few odd characters, and to introduce them, 
“one by one,” to the readers of this Magazine. This intended 
series of random etchings I shall christen “ Mental Contraricties,” 
No. 1 of which shall be brought up for judgment on the first of 
July next. : 

MERcUTIO, 


oe ee Le 


REVIEW. 


Tue Unirep Srates oF Nortu AMERICA AS THEY ARE. Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall; demy 8vo. ) 
Tur AMERICANS AS THEY ARE, described in a Tour through 
‘the Valley of the Mississipi. Londen, Hurst, Chance and 

Co; post 8vo. 

T'HE most astonishing circumstance which strikes us on a peru- 
sal of these modern works, is the coincidence in error manifested in 
the title-page of each book, The little insignificant monosyllable 
not las by some fault, either of compositor or proof-reader, been 
left out of the manuscript copy in both works. We say left out 
by printer or proof-reader, because it is utterly impossible that any 
man of honour and integrity, capable of converting words into 
sentences and sentences into paragraphs, could send forth these 
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lucubrations as a description either of the Americans, or of the 
country they inhabit. We looked eagerly for the names of the 
printers, and to our astonishment, found that one was printed at 
Charing Cross, the other in Fleet-street; had both issued forth 
from the same oifice, we could have satisfactorily accounted for 
another mistake at present quite incomprehensible. We should 
have been certain that the title-pages had, by some accident, been 
exchanged, for the latter work treats principally of the country as 
it is not, while the other discusses with equal accuracy the state of 
the inhabitants as they are not. It is true, that passages occasion- 
ally occur in both works wherein this leading feature is departed 
from, and in a very few instances, we have also noticed a descrip- 
tion of men and things “as they are,” not as they are not. Still, 
these are to be considered in the light of exceptions to the general 
rule, and we therefore decidedly recommend all perusers of either 
book to amend the title-pages by the insertion of the negative ad- 
verb. ‘This course will prevent the forming of erroneous opinions 
respecting our transatlantic brethren, aud check delusion in regard 
to a country more interesting to an Hinglishman than any other on 
the face of the globe, his own alone excepted. ; 

Having made some tolerably bold assertions, we deem it incum- 


bent on us to offer proofs of our positions from the works them- 
selves :— 


The gorgeous and often whimsical palaces of royalty you would seek in vain 
im the United States, but even Paris suffers in comparison with the airy, light, 
comfortable, and elegant American citics. Of these, New York is the most 
splendid. The Broadway, commanding on the one side a perspective view of the 
State House, and the vast expanse of waters with the various islands, on the 
other, is unrivalled for beauty, perhaps, in the whole world. It is not yet so im- 
posing as Regent-street, or Rue de la Paix, but it is certainly more elegant.” 
United States as lhey are. Page 236. 
Broadway is truly a fine, open, well-built street, the pride and 
boast of the New Yorkers, but we much doubt whether any lady 
er gentleman, from the celebrated western Gotham could be 
found, who would not exclaim, on hearing the above, “ O! but you 
flatter me.” Indeed there is not, nor ever can be any point of 
comparison between these streets. However, let this pass as matter 
of opinion, and we will proceed to matter of fact. In geographi- 
eal position, the city of New York is nineteen miles from the main 
Atlantic Ocean, up a bay rendered truly picturesque by the various 
promontories and inlets that diversify the landscape, and the nume- 
rous single houses and small villages that crown the various hills of 
Staten and Long Islands. It stands at the extreme point of the 
main land, which, about eight miles from this point, being inter- 
sected from water to water by a small brook, is frequently called 
Manhattan Island. The shape of the city is nearly that of aa 
equilateral triangle, its south east point directed towards the Ocean, 
and neatly rounded off. At this point, is an open space of sixteen 
acres planted with frees, and intersected, in every direction, by 
gravel walks. This delightful parade is called the Battery, and as. 
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the European emigrant rests on the strong railing that surrounds it, he 
may be said to hold converse with the mighty billows as they arrive in 
a course and succession uninterrupted from the shores of his own coun- 
try, here to break close at his feet. From the north-west corner of 
this fine open promenade, the noted street Broadway, commences, 
and after a small bend at tts foot, passes straight up a gentle accli- 
vity, in a direction, a little west of the centre of the city, till beyond 
the city boundary, it is lost in the great inland turnpike road to the 
north and to the New England States. From this street, on each 
side, numerous others branch off towards the two streams, called the 
North River and the East River; but in reality, the Hudson and 
the Long [sland strait and sound. ‘The former, opposite the city, 
is a little more than a mile, and the latter rather less than half 
a mile in width. Our readers will, after this description, be enabled 
to measure the accuracy of our author’s information. “ Broadway 
commanding on the one side a perspective view of the State House,” 
—no short sighted mortal this, for the State House is at Albany, the 
seat of government, one hundred and sixty miles, north of New 
York; and “ the vast expanse of waters, with the various islands 
on the other,’’—nor is his vision defective in strength, for excepting 
down some new streets of half amile in length, laid out ia straight 
lines from the Broadway to the Hudson river, not a gallon of water 
nor a pound of earth, rising above its surface, can be seen from the 
Broadway, except by him who has the power of looking through 
solid buildings covering many acres of surface. 

Let us next examine our anonymous author’s accuracy in regard 
to the literary institutions of the United States. 


“ The principal universities are those of Harward* at Charlestown, and 
of New York and Philadelphia. The universities of Athens in Ohio, and 
the Transylvanian university of Lexington, have nothing more than high- 
sounding names to recommend them.” - 

“ Amone the northern colleges, those of Dartmouth and Bowdoin in the Ne 
England States, Carlisle and Meadville in Pennsylvania, and Beardstown in 
Kentucky, &c. deserve to be mentioned, The elementary books in these colleges, 
are extracis from English works and literary magazines, in which, for the sake of 
economy, the most heterogeneous subjects are huddled together; sometimes not less 
than twenty different studies in literature, belles lettres, philosophy, astronomy, 
mathematics, naviga‘ion, physic, &c. _ It would be in vain to seek for profound 
knowledge in one of these works.” 

“ Academies, at which gremmatical reading { and writing,§ mathematics, 
geography, history, and Latin are taught, are now established throughout 
New England, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, in the different 
county towns of these States; and these may be considered, with the free- 
schools, as the chief resorts of the great body of American youths. Universities, 
colleges, and academics have their presidents, vice-presidents, and rectors, who 
are regularly appointed, and have from five hundred to two thousand dollars a- 
year. The temporal affairs of these institutions are carried on and inspected gra- 
tuitously by a board of trustees, with a president at their head.” 

“Free Schools are now established in the New England States, New York, 
New Jersey, and partly in the other States. The children of the poor and the 
wealthy here receive alike, gratuitous education, ‘They are instructed in reading, 
wWiiting, avithmetic, gecgraphy, and the history of the Union. The instruction 
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is the more solid, as the teachers have to undergo an examination previously to 
their appointment. The expences are defrayed by a tax, laid on all the inhabi- 
tants, whether married or single. It isto these Schools that the Northern States 
are so much indebted for their mental improvement, and for a diffusion of know- 
ledge, superior, perhaps, to that of any other people.” 

“ Private schools in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and those States where free-schools 
are not introduced, are good or bad according to the greater or less capacity of their 
teachers, whose condition in many cases is such, that compared with it, the fate 
of the schoolmaster in Old Mortality is truly enviable.” 

“ The instruction given in Sunday schoolsis well meant but inefficient. These 
institutions are, however, highly creditable to the feelings of the Americans, 
who display in splendid colours, on this as well as on other occasions, their hu- 
manity and their respect for their poor fellow-citizens.”’ ; 

United States as they are. Page 105—9. 


Though in these extracts there is some truth, and the blunders 
are not so glaring as in the views from the Broadway at New 
York, they display equally with that, the design of this work. 
The confusion ‘of mixing dissimilar institutions, of classing them 
according to their similarity of name rather than of standing, of 
praising some and disparaging others, and in some cases, where 
neither praise nor censure was merited, and the opinion given of 
the works read in the schools, all suggest that the book was made 
up probably within the sound of Bow bells, by some person who 
had never ventured far from the cockney’s landmark. It will give 
our readers and ourselves less trouble to point out the gross blunders 
in these extracts, by stating what some of the principal American 
seminaries are, than by criticising our author’s account of them. 
It is not unfrequently easier to make a new article than to amend 
one already made, 

The first seminary in the United States, is unquestionably the 
Harward University at Cambridge, three miles from Boston, the 
firsttown in New England. It was incorporated in 1638. The 
second rank is equally due to Yale College at Newhaven in Con- 
necticut, incorporated in 1700. Indeed it has more under-gradu- 
atesthan Harward. The third, fourth, and fifth to Princeton Col- 

*Jege,in New Jersey, established in 1738, to Columbia College, in 
the city of New York, established in 1754; and to Pennsylvania 
University, at Philadelphia, established in 1755. Brown Univer- 
sity, at Providence, in Rhode Island, and Dartmouth College, in 
New Hampshire, both incorporated just before the American Revo- 
lution, are flourishing establishments. ‘The venerable William and 
Mary, instituted in 1691, at Williamsburg in Virginia, and immor- 
talized as the seminary where Jefferson was educated, is in a state of 
decay. These, with Hampden Sidney College, also in Virginia, 
(with the present state of which the writer is not acquainted) form 
the class of American principal schools, which were established 
while these States were colonies of Great Britain. ‘The decay cf 
the Virginian College of William and Mary, is owing, in great 
measure, to the establishment of the New University of Virginia, 
on a plan far more splendid than any in the Southern States, if not 
also in the Northern. It has not, however, yet been sulliciently 
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tried to be placed in a proper part of the American scale of semina+ 
ries of learning. Of the seminaries incorporated since the Revolu- 
tion, T'ransylvania University at Lexington, in Kentucky, certainly 
by far took the lead, previous to the resignation of its beloved pre- 
sident, Dr, Horace Holley, which event, and his subsequent death, _ 
we know, from other assertions in this book, have occurred since the 
scissors and wafers ceased to perform their valuable services on 
“the United States as they are.” At the Transylvania commence- 
ment, in July 1826, at which festival the writer of this critique 
was present, there were about 400 under-graduates in all the differ- 
ent schools of the University. To aeademical exercises, he has 
for the last thirty years been no stranger, but he never witnessed 
performances more creditable than these both to the students and 
the professors. The valedictory address of president Holley was 
the most splendid piece of rhetoric he ever heard. So much for the 
assertion, “ the universities of Athens in Ohio, and the Transyl- 
vanian University of Lexington, have nothing but high sounding 
names torecommend them.” Of the university at Athens, in Ohio, 
the writer knows nothing beyond the fact, that there is such a semi- 
nary, and that it was incorporated in 1801. The Transylvanian 
University will also probably now suffer great declension. Presi- 
dent Holley sleeps beneath the Atlantic wave. After having re- 
signed his presidency to make the tour of Europe, he set out from 
New Orleans in July last, and while the writer was expecting 
almost every post to hear from him of his arrival either at Liverpool 
or Havre de Grace, he heard of his death at sea, off the island of 
Cuba. Atavery recent date his place was unoccupied, and students 
were quitting for other seminaries, principally for the new university 
of Nashville, in Tennessee, under the learned and practical Dr. 
Lindsley, formerly vice-president of Princeston College. 

The colleges of Dartmouth, in New Hampshire and Bowdoin, 
in Maine, deserve more than “to be mentioned.” ‘hey rank as 
respectable seminaries, and without knowing any thing of the 
former, the writer avers that the latter deserves the character it 
possesses. Its mineralogical professor, Cleveland, is equalled by few, 
and probably surpassed by no man. Of Carlisle college the writer 
never heard, though he knows the town very well Meadville 
college, in June 1827, had the scaffolding planted by which it was 
to be erected; probably by June 1828 the buildings will be 
roofed in, and it certainly “ deserves to be mentioned’”’ among the 
institutions likely at some future day to be useful. On a fine 
evening in June last, the writer of this sketch passed a few hours 
in Meadville, and was struck with the singular beauty of the 
little town, the fine situation of its intended college, the delightful 
meandering of French Creek, a branch of the Alleghany River, 
and the rich and picturesque scenery around it. Bairdstown or 
Bardstown in Kentucky, is a catholic seminary, probably of rank 
about equal to Sedgley Park, near this place. It is situated, 
though one “among the northern colleges,” about 750 miles 8S. W. 
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of the nearest point of the State of New York, which state is’ 
most southerly of any ever known by the appellation, northern. 
Our readers, unacquainted with America, are requested to form 
their opinions of a writer who should recommend Cheltenham as 
one of the most fashionable northern watering places of Wngland, 
and they will then have a fair, not an exaggerated picture of the 
accuracy of our author. | 

The books used as text books in these seminaries, of course vary ; 
the hotchpotch described by this writer was never seen by us 
in our various wanderings among American colleges; we have 
no doubt, however, he saw them every téme he vistted the American 
schools; Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, Buffon’s Course of Mathe- 
matics, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Brown’s Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Paley’s Natural Theology, &c. &c. all reprinted 
in a cheap form, we perpetually saw, and along with them 
the works of La Place, Delambre, and Bowditch, on navigation 
and astronomy, as they were originally given to the world. 
The “extracts from English works and literary magazines ”’ 
to which our author refers, we believe were seen by him on the 
same day that he had his grand perspective view of the State 
TIouse at Albany, from the Broadway in New York. 

The establishments for the gratuitous education of youth in the 
New England States, are called Free Schools; in New York and 
some others, they are called academies. They of course vary in 
their construction, their intentions, and still more in their practical 
management. They, as well as the colleges and universities, are 
inspected by trustees appointed for the purpose, and as these trus- 
tees are in many places elected annually by the inhabitants at 
large, from the most active of the citizens, the teacher’s place is 
no sinecure, nor are the children neglected. At the Grammar 
School at Salem, in Massachusetts, in September 1824, when it be- 
came necessary to arrange the upper boys, so as to send the “ des¢ 
scholar”? to Harward University, the school committee happened 
to contain in their body the Honourable Judge Story, the friend 
and correspondent of Lord Stowell, and one of the associate judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The examination of 
the boys occupied three whole days, before this elegant scholar 
and profound lawyer conceived himself and his fellow committec- 
men possessed of data sufficient on which to pronounce their de- 
cision. This grammar school is a model of neatness and conve- 
nience, and is under the care of two masters, one having a salary 
of 1000, the other of 750 dollars per annum, but no permission to 
take any other pupils, except out of school hours. Private 
schools, in a country where these free-schools universally exist, 
must be inferior; and though the fate of the master is not 
“enviable,” it may be asserted with safety, as a general maxim, 
that his situation is fully equal to his merits. 

«¢ The instruction given in sunday schools,” we readily admit, is 
“ inefficient,”’ but if our author had known any thing of the state 
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of the working classes in American towns, he would have known 
that they were in a great measure unnecessary. Our opinion, 
formed on close investigation is, that their introduction there is 
also inexpedient. Where the operative mechanic can earn as much 
as will maintain his family in comfort, and can have the opportu- 
nity of sending his children to free-schools, supported out of the 
taxes to which he himself contributes a due share, it is no kindness 
to enable him to make his children work six days in the week, 
because benevolent persons are ready to render him a pauper by 
teaching them freely on the sabbath. The parent is the natural 
guardian of the child, not less in mind than in body; it ought to 
look up to its father for instruction, as much as for food and rai- 
ment. In the present state of British population, sunday schools 
are a vast blessing, and he who directs their energies in the best 
manner, is a real friend to his poorer brethren; but infinitely 
greater would be the good produced by that man who could place 
the labouring classes in such a state, that eleemosynary education 
should be useless, or only necessary as it is in America, where 
accident incapacitates, or vice indisposes the parent to do his 
duty. 

Two pages and a half are devoted to the American newspapers, 
but ten pages would not be sufficient, if the information could be 
relied on. “ Of the most important bulwark of a nation’s liberty, 
the freedom of the press, no people make a more extensive use than 
the Americans,” This, by accident, is perfectly true. “The best 

ublic papers are reckoned to be the Richmond Enquirer, Neale’s 
Veekly Register, Noah’s Advocate, and the newspaper of Mr. 
Walsh, formerly a Jesuit.” One of these four corner-stones of 
this most important bulwark (Noah’s Advocate) had been removed 
before our author wrote his book, and when in existence, it did not 
stand higher than a second or perhaps a third-rate paper, far more 
admired for the wit and good humour of its editor, than for the 
talent displayed in its columns. “ Neale’s Weekly Register” is 
literally what its name imports, a mere record of passing events. Itis 

ublished in octavo, and is nearly similar to the Annual Registers 
of England. Like them, it gives public state papers, important 
debates, and records remarkable natural occurrences. It can 
scarcely be called a public newspaper. The Richmond Enquirer, 
and Walsh’s paper, the National Gazette, which name our author 
unfortunately had not obtained, do certainly stand in the first rank; 
but then it is in company with many others celebrated in the cities 
of Boston, New York, Baltimore, Washington, and Charleston, 
and indeed in most of the minor towns. ‘he concluding words of 
our author’s mention of the newspapers, supply a key which has 
enabled us to unlock the whole secret arcana of American informa- 
tion, “the newspaper of Mr. Walsh, rorMERLY A Jesuit.” Mr. 
Walsh is a Roman catholic, a warm advocate of his own church, 
of Trish parents, and was either born in America, or carried 
there during his infaney, and probably never was a resident of 
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any college of the Order of Jesus. He has been, perhaps more 
than any man in America, a literary adventurer. He possesses 
talents certainly, but with great acerbity of manners, and is per- 
petually in quarrels with his brethren of the public press. In 
the heat of controversy he is frequently called by his opponents, 
“the Jesuit ;” and no doubt this appellation was seen by our 
author in the American newspapers, perhaps at the New England 
Coffee-house, near the bank, from which he wrote his “ United 
States as they are.” 

Our remarks on the scientific institutions of the United States 
have been so extended, that we shall be under the necessity of 
deferring our Review of “ The Americans as they are,’’ we beg 
pardon, “as they are’’ no/,to ournextnumber. We will there, by 
extracts from that work, and by contrasting them with documents 
in our possession, published by order of the Federal Government, 
shew that book to be equally unworthy of credit with this, at pre- 
sent under review, though written in a better style, and generally 
(not always) with more care in regard to assertions, which set cre- 


dulity at defiance. 2 


CHRONICLES OF THE CANNONGATE, second Series. By the 
Author of Waverley. London, Simpkin and Marshall; 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

We confess we are not of the number of those who run after 
new novels; indeed, we have little inclination for the everyday 
productions which are so much sought after by our young masters 
and misses, and which, it is to be feared, bewilder the imaginations, 
waste the time, and in too many cases, corrupt the feelings of his 
majesty’s lieges. We are not, however, unfriendly to novel read- 
ing; indeed, some of cur happiest hours have been spent in the com- 
pany of Fielding, Smollett, Cervantes, Richardson, and Le Sage; 
and we still can be alternately subdued to breathless interest, ex- 
cited to mirth, or moved to compassion at the variety of incident, 
whim, and pathos, which are combined in Tom Jones, Joseph 
Andrews, Roderick Random, Pamela, and Gil Blas. We can also 
recollect with pleasure, the interest and delight, with which in more 
early days, we could ponder over the Forty Thieves, the Wonder- 
ful Lamp, and others of the Arabian Nights Hntertainments, and 
we should hugely despise that man who could, at any age, affect to 
be uninterested in these wonder working stories. We say affect, 
because we believe there is implanted in the breasts of all men, a 
love of the marvellous, and the gravest persons indulge in secret, an 
occasional peep into such books, though outwardly they discard 
them. There are no works, however, which have come within 
our observation, which we have devoured with so much relish, as 
those of our own Sir Walter Scott, and there is no person living or 
dead, friend or author to whom we are so much indebted as this 
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illustrious man. In the midst of the devouring care produced hy 
the anxieties of life, in the hour of distress, wmnder the unjust cen - 
sures of the world, when “ detraction has been secretly aiming its 
deadly weapons at our reputation,’ or when “ sicicness has called us 
to retire from the gay and busy scenes of the world,” we have had 
our anxicties lessened, our feelings soothed, and our sicknesses alle- 
viated by turning to a Sine of his i immense storehouse of amuse- 
ment. In trath, “there is scarcely one of his early productions that we 
have not read threo times ov er, and could again feel as much pleasure 
in the perusal of as ever. We have in our little cottage, rooms set 
apart, to represent Waverley, Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, and 
the Heart of Mid Lothian, and we have arranged the different 
characters in separate niches on the walls and ceiling, where we 
can find them at a moment’s notice. Indeed, we paid Mr. Crook 
one pound one shilling, for no other earthly purpose, than to ascer- 
tain a good plan of classification, and there, through his lessons, we 
ean find them as readily, and there they stand as vividly as though 
they were personified by Lawrence himself. Our readers will not, 
therefore, be surprised when we inform them that we have already 
read “The Fair Maid of Perth,’ and they shall presently have our 
opinion of it. ‘They need not be informed that there is a pretty 
general judgment abroad that the latter productions of Sir Walter 
Scott are inferior, very inferior, to his early pieces, and much as we 
admire him, we must confess that the fact cannot be concealed, that 
there is an evident carelessness ia the getting up, as the phrase is, 
ofmany of them. We will not say, with some persons, that he has 
exhausted himself whilst such characters as Alfred the Great, 
Richard the third, and Edward the black Prince, remain untouched 
by him. Richard, it is trne, has been re-immortalized by our di- 
vine Shakspeare, we should, however, like to enter the study of 
this crooked monster, to see (ibs with his armour doft’d, to know 
how he thinks and feels in private, and we should be Sis mis- 
taken if Sir Walter did not extract from him and his times, a work 
as interesting as any that he has written. We are disposed to 
believe, that the faults of the Redgauntlet, the Monastry, and other 
his late works, arise more from over haste in their production, than 
from any deterioration of the powers of this fine old man; but be 
it as it may, his feeblest compositions, ifsuch a word can be applied 
to any thing he writes, are infinitely superior to the best novels of 
any other writer of the present day. 

Of the Chronicles of the Cannongate, the second series, the work 
before us is by far the best. The principal interest of “ The Fair 
Maid of Perth,” or “St. Valentine’s day,” as it has been indifferently 
denominated, arises from the wild attempt of the Duke of Rothsay, 
the prince of Scotland, to seduce Catherine Glover, the fair maid of 
Perth, and an object of general attraction to the wild gallants of the 
time. On the eve of St. Valentine’s day, he endeavours to pe- 
netrate her chamber, but is frustated in his object by the exertions 
of ELenry Gow, the Smith, who, by the seein of the Glover, 
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is waiting in the streets to be the first to chuse Catherine for 
his valentine. He attacks the retainers of the duke, wounds several 
of them, and cuts off the hand of Sir John Ramorny, who 
in revenge, plots his murder by the instrumentality of the ruffian 
Bonthron, and the mediciner and atheist Dwining. Bonthron, by 
mistake, kills Oliver Proudfute, a conceited fellow, who is fond of 
imitating the dress and manners of the gallant Smith. Bonthron is 
suspected and condemned, pursuant to the barbarous custom of the 
age, to the ordeal of battle, and the widow of Proudfute chuses 
Henry Gow as her champion who succeeds in disarming him. 
Bonthron is induced, by the treachery of Ramorny, to charge the 
prince of Scotland with having set him to the murder. He is hung, 
but, by the contrivance of the mediciner, is restored to life. 
Robert the third, disgusted with the presumed guilt of his son, 
banishes him the court, and he is condemned to the seclusion of 
the high constable’s lodgings. Sir John Ramorny, set on by the 
ambitious Duke of Albany, brother of the king, inveigles him 
away from his apartments to Falkland, the seat of the Duchess of 
Rothsay, daughter of the tremendous Archibald, Karl of .Douglas, 
whom Rothsay has been compelled to marry, but with whom he 
has never consented to live. Under the impression that he shall 
there meet the Fair Maid of Perth, Rothsay goes with him and the 
mediciner. In the mean time, Ramorny has induced the Prior of 
the Dominicans to charge the honest Glover and his daughter with 
heresy under the pretence that they are disciples of a reforming 
monk of the name of Clement. The Glover in his strait is compelled 
to seek the protection of a Highland, Chief Captain of the Clan 
Quhele, whose son Conachar, has been apprenticed to him on account 
of a supposed ill omen at his birth, but who has been afterwards 
restored to his father; and the daughter is advised to flee for pro- 
tection to the Duchess of Rothsay ; instead, however, of finding the 
Duchess of Rothsay, she is encountered by the duke, who has 
dressed himself in the duchess’s apparel, and who attempts her 
chastity, but is shamed out of his brutal violence by the noble and 
spirited remarks of “the Fair Maid of Perth.” On the same 
evening the duke is seized by Ramorny, the mediciner Dwining, 
and the brute Bonthron, and conveyed to the dungeons of the 
eastle, where, after lying several days without food, he is discovered 
by the fair Catherine, who conveys sustenance to him througn the 
grated windows, and dispatches a wandering glee woman with the 
news of his calamity to the black Douglas; in the mean time the 
prince is assassinated, and Douglas arrives in time only to punish 
his murderers. 

The romance concludes with a tremendous combat between the 
two clans, Clan Chattan and Clan Quhele, and through the bravery 
of the Smith, who is instigated by his jealousy of Conachar, the 
former apprentice of the Glover, but now the head of the Clan 
Quhele, to offer himself as a volunteer, it ends in the complete 
defeat of the Clan Quhele; and Conachar, through fear of the arm 
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of the brave Smith, flees away, and is heard of no more. Cathe- 
rine Glover becomes the bride of Henry Gow, and most of the 
respectable families in Perth record with pride their descent from 
the Gow Chrom and the Fair Maid of Perth. 

The romance abounds with incident, and contains many sketches 
little inferior to Sir Walter Scott’s early productions. There are, 
however, afew incongruities, which are observable on a first perusal. 
The thoughts and feelings of the “Fair Maid of Perth,” on the 
characters which surround her, and on the events which occur, are 
not in our judgment such as would be felt by a young maiden of 
the fourteenth century, had she been taught by Wickliff himself; 
they are rather the reflections of a philosopher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and would be no everyday thoughts of a Mrs. Fry or a Madame 
de Genlis. The character of Henry Gow is something new, but 
what will our noble blue-stovcking misses think of the hero of the piece 
being a bandy-legged blacksmith—brave and honest, it is true, but 
still a maker of “ horse-shoes.” Sir Walter has been twitted with 
making his heroes all of one breed; he has, however, on the pre- 
sent occasion given us an entire new feature. We think that the 
author of Waverley is unfortunate in the character of Conachar. 
Ilis cowardice docs not appear to arise so much from want of 
mental courage, as from physical imbecility, and is more deserving 
of pity than censure. Nor do we perceive any thing in his conduct, 
hating the fact of his having in a moment of anger attempted the 
life of the Smith, for which all due allowances ought to have been 
made, considering the many sins on that score of the hero himself, 
to account for the ferocity and blood- thirsty feeling which the 
“ woodnatured”’ blacksmith seeks his life in the combat between | 
the clans; and we therefore think, that the denoument respecting 
hin is ill chosen. 

The following is one of several picces of poetry interpersed 
through the volumes. Want of room precludes our giving any 
prose ‘extracts in the present number. 


THE LAY OF PGOR LOUISE. 


Ah, peor Louise! The live-long day 

She roams from cot to castle gay ; 

And still her voice and viol say, 

Ah, maids, beware the woodland way, 
Think on Louise! 


Ah, poor Louise! The sun was high, 

It sinirch’d her cheek, it dimm’d her eye, 

The woodland walk was cool and nigh, 

Where birds with chiming streamlets vie 
To cheer Louise ! 


Ah, poor Louise! The savage bear 
Made ne’er that lovely grove his lair: 
The wolves molest not paths so fair— 
But better far had such been there 

For poor Louise! 
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Ah, poor Louise! In woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold ; 
His baldrick was of silk and gold, 
And many a witching tale he told 
To poor Louise! 


Ah, poor Louise! Small cause to pine 
Hadst thou for treasures of the mine ; 
For peace of mind, that gift divine, 
And spotless innocence, were thine, 

Ah, poor Louise! 


Ah, poor Louise! Thy treasure’s reft! 
I know not if by force or theft, 
Or part by violence, part by gift; 
But misery is all that’s left 
To poor Louise. 


Let poor Louise some succour have 

She will not long your bounty crave, 

Or tire the gay with warning stave— 

For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave 
For poor Louise. 


: c. 
Clee 
THE BIRMINGHAM LOOKER=ON., 
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WeE were amongst the number of those who indulged in the 
“ dolce far niente’ of “ assisting”’ (as the French have it) at the 
opening of the- organ of St. Peter’s, on the 23d of May. We 
chose the afternoon performance, because our hours of idleness 
happen to lie in that period of the day, and we can ill afford to 
help other people before we have attended to our own business. 
We were on the whole much pleased, and could, but for the trifling 
obstacles that impeded the happiness of Swift’s ‘lovers, “time and 
space,’’ be well content to revel again over the scheme and our 
impressions, were it not our opinion ‘that posthumous records of de- 
parted sound are but a very frivolous class of literary productions, 
beneficial to the critic’s “ trade,” indeed, but unless rendered pa- 
latable by a small admixture of sarcastic aroma, rather insipid for 
the excited taste of the public. But then, this is a magazine, 
which should of course take cognizance of such matters; and. 
besides, to a good natured person like ourselves, ever disposed to 
applaud rather than to blame, and to be easily pleased and in good 
humour with every body, it must be gratifying to find an opportu- 
nity of doing justice to merit. 

That Mr. Wesley would prove his high reputation to be his due, 
as he did, was to be expected. His extemporaneous, voluntary, 
including two fugues, the result of laborious study and ingenious 
dovetailing “ at the midnight lamp,” was a tasty compound of light 
and shade, well calculated to exhibit, in pleasant contrast, the 
various stops of the organ, which ‘is certainly a fine instrument, 
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though, if we heard its ne plus ultra of strength, not a very power ful 
one. ‘There is, we have no doubt, but one opinion of Mr. Phillip’s 
singing; it was truly delightful. The sweetness and roundness of 
his tone, enhanced by corresponding swaviter in modo looks and atti- 
tude, left nothing to be wished for. In his mouth, melodious sound 
is indeed a vehicle for words, for we never heard the text of song 
so distinctly and emphatically given. His performances of recita- 
tives are lectures on el elocution, or rather masical lessons In 
elocution generally, scarcely to be surpassed by the religio- rhetori- 
eal ones with which a eertain divine in this town ekenane all his 
hearers. We were, however, struck with surprise at his mode of 
singing running passages where one syllable “serves many turns.’ 
Tn ieee! he wilt step from note to note with a renewed aspiration 
or pronunciation of any consonant that may happen to precede the 
vowel sound. We admit that the perfection of articulation which 
Mr. Phillips has aimed at and reached, and which he seems resolved 
uniformly to adhere to, obliges him in a great measure to this man- 
ner of uttering his words, as we could easily explain if our printer 
would let us; but poor ignorant country critics as we are, we could 
have been satisfied with a small sacrifice of our vernacular to mu- 
sicallanguage. Jor as lone as composers are not also poets, capable 
of either adding to, or diversifying the text of their notes, the 
poet’s labours will remain subordinate to the musician's whim, who 
considers his air as a kind of bed of Procrustes, to the length of which, 
Lord Byron himself must submit to accommodate his strains. Be 
this defect, however, attributable to necessity or slovenliness, habit 
has already decided in favour of musical effect, where either the 
language or the melody must suffer. 

Ve cannot sufficiently praise Miss Symonds for the chaste and 
exquisite manner in which she sang “ Angels ever bright and fair.” 
This song alone proves her capable of filling a more eminent station 


* Asa proof of this we quote from the Quarterly Musical Magazine the 
words of a song, as they are printed under the music: — 

“Sing, sing on thou lovely bird, thy plaintive notes ne'er breath’d unheard, 
sing on thou ‘lovely bird sing on. "Sing on, sing on sweet warbling bird, thy 
plaintive notes ne’er breath’ a unheard, and sweet [ heard it o’er again, for "etho 
mocks thy lively sirain, for echo mocks, for echo mocks thy lively strain. Sing 
on, sing on, thou warbling bird, thy plaintive notes ne’er breath’d unheard, and 
sweet I hear them o’er again, for echo mocks thy lively strain, for echo mocks, 
for echo mocks thy lively strain, for echo mocks thy livelystrain. Sing on, sing on, 
sing on, sing on sweet warbling bird, thy plaintive notes ne’er breath’d unheard. and 
sweet I hear it o’er again, for echo mocks thy lively strain, for echo mocks, for echo 
mocks thy lively strain. Sing on, sing on, thou pretty warbler sing, and while 
you waft each downy wing, sing on, sing on, sing on, and Ill attentive list till 
night shall shed its dewy mist—till night shall shed its dewy mist, sing on, and 
Pu attentive list, till night shall shed its dewy mist—till night shall shed its dewy 
mist, sing on, thou warbling bird, sing on, smg on, sing on, sweet warbling bird, 
thy plaintive notes ne’er breath’d unheard, and sweet 1 “hear it oer again, for echo 
mocks thy lively strain, for echo mocks thy lively strain, for echo mocks thy lively 
strain, for echo mocks ; thy livel y strain, fer echo mocks, for echo mocks thy lively 
strain, and sweet I hear thee o’er again, for echo mocks thy lively strain, thy lively 
strain, thy lively strain,” : 
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as a public singer than she now seems to hold; we say, “ seems,” 
for she ¢s appreciated by those who know her talent. Yet how 
small is their number and how large might it not be? Weare unable 
to account for this perhaps, merely apparent neglect of, we believe, 
the most distinguished pupil of the unrivalled Mrs. Salmon; it 
passes our understanding to comprehend it. 

We cannot in justice pass over Miss Heaton’s excellent perform- 
ance of a solo by Zingarelli, relieved by a chorus, which, what- 
ever some may think of the orthodoxy of its melody and spirit 
(which, coming after Handel, savoured of the Italian opera,) had a 
most refreshing and enlivening effect. 

Mr. Machin who is a great favourite of ours, acquitted himself 
extremely well throughout, particularly in a duet with Mr. Phillips. 
There is a steadiness and firmness of purpose about him, which we 
venture to predict, without any fear of proving false prophets, will 
lead him to eminence, for which he has all the requisites, not ex- 
cepting unassuming manners and modesty. 

We do not remember ever to have been more pleased with Miss 
Fletcher's singing than in the present instance. A judicious choice 
of. songs gave her an opportunity of displaying the rich quality of 


ee 


the lower compass of her voice to great advantage. a 


Mr. Heaton sang, as usual, very respectably, 

We were never without qualms on the subject of Oratorios in 
places of worship, and the behaviour of certain persons on the pre- 
sent occasion, who seemed to consider, that having paid for admit- 
tance, the church and the theatre were on the same footing, did not 
tend to quiet our conscience. The respectability of their families 
alone prevents our speaking more pointedly to some young cox- 
combs who paraded from aisle to aisle, and gallery to gallery, dis- 
gusting every one with their impertinent conduct towards the female 
part of the audience. We presume that the improper conduct 
of the beadles has already been punished by the proper autho- 
rities. 


DERITEND CHAPEL. be 


“ The men of Deritend and Bordesley !!!*” have lately been exercising the im- 
portant privilege of choosing their religious instructor. This privilege is one 
possessed by very few of the Churches of the Establishment, and for the credit 
of that venerable structure, it is to be wished that the number may not increase. 
All Digbeth and the parts adjacent wereina ferment. John Bull isso accustomed 
to one sort of election which is particularly to his taste, that whether he is called 
on to choose a parish beadle, or a lord mayor, he endeavours to getas much speecch- 
ifying, canvassing and promising as he can. Let the church, at least in this 
respect, learn from disseaters, and copy the decent solemnity and quiet order of 
their method of selecting their pastors. Squibs were circulated, partics formed, 
and the whole affair was likely to have ended in committees, tavern dimers, and 
all the paraphernalia of a contested election. We are happy, however, that 
Mr. Palmer, the gentleman who had the best claim, was declared sucesssful, by 
the resigaation of Mr. Pountney, whese farewell letter must have secured him the 
respect and esteem of all the parishioners. It is but justice to these gentlemen to 
say, that certain inconsistencies proceeded entirely from the heat of injudicious 


friends. —— ; yD 
* Vide Mr. Hamper’s Speech. hp Ly 
ia 
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THE DRAMA. 


“¢ Now we'll mark the play.”” 


MACBETH. 


Lovers of the drama, as we profess to be, our “ internal spirit cut a caper” 
when a play-bill was put into our hands announcing the opening of the Theatre 
for Whitsun-Monday Two stars (would they were fixed stars!) and the House 
repainted and regilded betokened well of the spirit in which Mr. Brunton intended 
“ to do the thing.” Some new faces we observed on the list, and some old ones, 
and—a space where Montague was not. Is Mr. Brunton the elder to take that 
gentleman’s characters? We hope not. One or two letters have been addressed 
to us on this subject, and we are afraid that the “ winter of this discontent ” will, 
at no distant period, produce some “ overt act”? not very pleasant to the parties 
concermed. 

We found, with some surprise, that the Theatre had actually been new painted 
and gilded; "thos se “ whoreson lying rogues,” the play-bills, are so fam’d for using 
that figure of speech, called Synecdoche,* that we expected to find this “ promised 
boon” dwindle to a mere furbishing up of the stage front. Whilst we are on 
this point, we must give Brunton a hint to look at the state of the pit seats. We 
heard sundry complaints of nails sticking up like chevaua de frize, and grievously 
wounding “ the part where honour lies.” Indisposition deprived us of Mr, 
Macready’s presence, which we regretted as much for his own sake as for 
Mr. Barton’s, who we felt would have an arduous task to perform under the 
disadvantage of the excited expectations of his audience. He who would take 
the town by storm in Macduff might still fail in Macbeth. ‘Towards this 
gentleman we have every disposition to be lenient. We understand that long 
and continued illness had, for a considerable time, prevented his appearance 
on the stage. It was evident on Monday evening, that he suffered under 
a severe cold, which most probably affected his voice, and certainly caused 
him to give some awkward proofs of a wish to exchange his truncheon for a 
pocket handkerchief. We shall refrain from giving a decided opinion on this 
gentleman’s style till we have seen him under more favourable circumstances. 
We anticipate, that after some farther acquaintance, he will become a favourite 
with the town. He made two or three new points, which were judicious, and 
would have told well if his physical force had permitted him to give them proper 
effect. The banquet scene was his best bit, and up to that point his performance 
was respectable; but he had not strength to carry him through the character, 
and during the remainder of the piece strained and ridiculous attitudes were 
substituted for passion and despair. Mr. Stuart, as Banquo, was coldly cor- 
rect. The character is certainly of the “ walking gentleman” order, but 
some fire might have been infused into the speech addressed to the witches. 
The singing of these “ unreal mockeries ’’ was very capital; but if Macready 
treats us with Macbeth, be sure—Hooper—that your witch’s cloak covers the 
bracelets of Seyton. We don’t know whether it is a “new point” of Mr. 
Brunton’s to give us the perfume of gas when the witches come on, but we can 
assure him that sulphur is quite a gentlemanly smell in comparison. Look to the 
pipes, Mr. Manager. Malcolm was played by a Mr. Selby, who will prove a 
standing butt for the “gods.” Mr. Brunton’s Macduff was pointed and forcible, 
Miss Huddart as Lady Macbeth, was as respectable as ever, with some im- 
provement in voice, All the characters were perfect in their parts in one sense 
of the word, and we hope we shall never have to not.ce any wretched wight 
for failure in this respect. 


* Putting a part for the whole. . 


The Drama. ble 
AMATEURS AND ACTORS, 


This afterpiece went off merrily. Wilkinson, the minor star, did the lubberly 
charity boy to the life. Stuart,as O. P. Bustle, went through his part as the way the 
name implies it should be done. David Dulcet was played by a Mr. Henry, whose 
dulcet notes will prove an acquisition to our company. Wilton, as Elderberry, 
was still Elderberry Wilton. Brunton’s wing was excellent. Another new face, 
a Miss Jervis, promised well as Mrs. Mary Goneril. 


Some one signing himself Sphynx, has sent us a conundrum, which requires 
no Cidipus to solve it—Why was Miss Middleton in Donalblain like the heroof a 
fairy tale?—D’ye give it up?—Because she was a Prince Prettyman, 


Something Less, Esq. of Looker-on memory, has sent us an offer of assistance 
in this department, and as an earnest the following Parody:— 


Mr. Barton, Mr. Barton, 

You hit a wrong part on, 
For trying your strength on the Birmingham stage ; 
; Macready’s the god 

To whom they all nod, 
And vow him the Roscius of this present age. 


Miss Huddart, Miss Huddart, 
For you of the stud art, 
At your Lady Macbeth I paid for a peep; 
But your voice was too rough, 
With not feeling enough, 
Where the Lady is troubl’d and walks in her sleep. 


Selby, Jack Selby, 
We can’t speak well by, 
With calve’s head and brains, “ and turkey-cock pride,” 
With his froth aud his noise, 
He tries to look wise, 
And turns up his nose at all by his side. 


Miss Jervis, Miss Jervis, 
You'll do for the service, 
And Miss Middleton, dear! must make up the rhyme; 
Of witches I think 
Mrs. Southey the pink, 
Whilst little Miss Dobbs will grow older in time. 


Bravo Brand! Bravo Bland! 
With Chew at your hand, 
T would that your faces were clean ; 
Weston and Honey 
Look very funny, 
And Burton and Jones are the sticks of the scene. 


Play’r folk, play’ rfolk, 
You'll think it no joke 
That Smithfield should make the House thinner; 
Ryan, Batty, and Parry, 
Yow ll wish at Old Harry, 
And Brunton will sigh for a brimmer. pany ee 
reon, effectually 


| 
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MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


MR. AARON ON THE TREATMENT OF PERSONS 
In a State of apparent Death from Drowning, &c. 


LECTURE IV. 
Delivered April 3. 


Tue Lecturer observed that the effects of hanging or strangulation would 
first come under consideration on the present occasion, and concerning the manner 
in which death is produced by them, different opinions had been entertained ; 
among: the rest, apoplery had in this instance, as in drowning, been considered 
the immediate cause of death. This, he stated, did not happen; that although 
there was generally a slight accumulation of blood in the head, im consequence of 
the pressure of the cord upon the superficial veins, (particularly in the case of a 
heavy person), it was far too small to produce apeplexy, and that in no experi. 
ment or examination was it ever found to have been preduced, Allowing the 
head to hang down a short-time before the examination of it, would he said, lead 
te erroneous conclusions on this point, as accumulation of blood would then naturaily 
take place in that part from its position; and particularly in a person who had been 
hanged or strangled, as the blood in these remained longer in a fluid state, than 
in persons dying from other causes. Mr. Aaron mentioned an instance which 
eame under his own notice in London; an Lrishwoman who had been hanged for 
murder was taken to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for dissection, previously to 
which her head was carefully examined, but not the least trace of apoplexy could 
be diseovered, The Lecturer then proceeded — 

“ Others have supposed also, with some appearance of reason, that in hanging, the 
neck was always broken, Wow, although this might happen to to a very heavy 
person, when hanged in the same manner as criminals are executed, I have never 
heard or read of a single instance in- which this was known. to have happened, 
And, indeed, if this effect were constant in executed criminals, it would not 
account for the manner in which death is produced by strangulation without 
hanging ; nor even by hanging a dog or other small animal, whese body is com- 
paratively light, and who is merely drawn up by a cord round the neck, without 
the appendage of the drop.” 

Mr. Aaron then mentioned an experiment that was made at Edinburgh some 
years ago by an eminent medical professor there, which, he said, “ clearly proved 
that in ordiaary hanging er strangulation, as well as in drowning, the exclusion 
of air from the lungs is the cause of death; consequently that the same effect is 
produced upon the heart and lungs, and that the principal points of the treatment 
should also be simiJar. In such cases, then, the cord should be- instantly removed 
from the neck; and if the body is cold, warmth and the process of artificial 
respiration should be immediately resorted to, exactly as recommended for a 
drowned person. 

The Lecturer then made a few observations on the cases of asphyxia, caused by 
2 portion of food or other substance lodging im the gullet, stating that the same 
effects are produced in these instances as in strangulation; and that after the 
substance was removed, the same treatment should be had recourse to. 

He then commenced the subject of asphyxia by the presence of noxious air, 
noticed the scientific division of this kind of apparent Ceath into three species; but 
stated his intention of taking only a pepular view of this part of the course, as he had 
done of thi Uhs respeet.4f speaking only of those gases which mest commonly 
produce th ist mentioned carbonie actd gas, which, he said, existed 
naturally i x €, in the preportion cf about one part in a thousand of 
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common air; but that there are some parts of the world where it is naturally 
present in much greater quantity, asin the Grotto del Cauo, near Naples, the floor 
of which is covered with a stratuin of this gas several inches deep, into which the 
guide thrusts a dog, who becomes asphyxiated almost instantly, on being compelled 
to breathe the gas, but who is quickly restored by merely being plunged into a 
lake hard by, or rolled in the grass, This gas, he said, is also pro !ucad in consi- 
derable quantity in wells, mines, and other excavations, and is known to miners 
by the name of choke-damp; it is also formed in abundance by the process of 
combustion, and that the custom of burning charcoal in bed-rooms had not unfre- 
quently been the cause of death, and mentioned the case of the two well-sinkers 
in this town, as one instance of the first, and of a man and boy at a public-house 
in London, and another of a man and three boys in the cabin of a vessel in the 
Thames, as instances of the latter. It had also, he said, been adopteJ as a means 
of committing suicide in France. 

The process of fermentation is also, he remarked, a fruitful source of this 
noxious gas, and had occasionally produced fatal consequences in the large London 
breweries. In a former part of the course he had mentioned the formation of this 
gas by the act of breathing, and quoted the well-known affair of the black-hole at 
Calcutta as an instance of the fatal effects of a number of persons breathing in a 
confined place. This gas, he also said, is plentifully produced by the burning of 
lime-stone (a compound of carbonic acid and lime) in kilns, and that persons incau 
tiously lying on or near one of these had been asphyxiated and killed, 

Carboretted hydrogen gas, or fire-damp, sulphuretted hydrogen, azote, 
hydrogen, and ammoniacal gases were also mentioned as having been the causes, 
in mines, drains, and other places, of asimilar accident. With regard to the 
effects of these gases on the organs of respiration and circulation, the few experi- 
ments that had been made, the Lecturer said, appeared to prove that they were 
similar to those produced by hunging and drowning ; and that the chief points of 
the treatment would therefore be the same. ‘That the body of any one found in a 
state of appurent death from this cause, should be instantly removed and exposed 
to a current of fresh air, and that cold water should be dashed over the head and 
chest, to dissolve and carry off any of the gas that might yet be left about those 
parts, and that the other remedies recommended for drowned persons should be 
also resorted to here.” 

Mr. Aaron then male a few observations on the treatment of persons exposed to 
intense cold, and of those in a state of excessive intoxication, hinte.) at the 
establishment of a humane society in Birmingham, and concluded his Lecture and 
the course, by expressing his hope, that, if any of those who heard him ever had 
an opportunity of putting in practice the measures he had recommended, their 
humane efforts might be crowned with success. 

The descriptive part of this course was illustrated by appropriate drawings, &c . 
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William Marshall, of Fountain Grove, in the parish of Huddersfield, in the 
county of York, shear manufacturer, for his invention of improvements in machi- 
nery for cutting or shearing, cropping and finishing cloth and other articles manu- 
factured from wool or other raw materials. 26th April; 2 months 

Thomas Breidenback, of Birmiugham, in the county of Warwick, merchant, for 
his invention Ofa machine, or improved mode by use of machinery for forming or 
manufacturing tubes or rods and for other purposes. 26th April; four months. 

James Griffin, of Withy Moor works and Duley, in the county of Worcester, 
scythe mauufacturer, for his invention of an improvement in the manufacturing of 
scythe backs, chaff-knife backs, and hay-knife backs. 24th April; 6 months, 

John James Watt, Stacey-street, Stepney, in the county of Middlesex, surgeon, 
for his discovery, by the application of a certain chemical agent, by which animal 
poison may be destroye., and the disease consequent thereon, effectually prevented. 
29th April; 6 months, 
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Charles Carpenter Bompass, Esq. of the Inner Temple, for his invention of im- 
provements in the propelling of locomotive carriages, and machines, and boats, 
and other vessels. 29th April; 6 months. 

Thomas Hillman, of Mill Wall, Poplar, in the county of Middlesex, mast ma- 
ker, for his invention of certain improvements in the construction and fastening 
of made masts. Ist May; 6 months, 

Jonathan Brownill, of Sheffield, in the county of York, cutler, for his invention 
of an improved method of transferring vessels from a higher to a lower level, or 
from a lower toa higher level on canals, and also for the more conveniently raising 
or lowering of weights, carriages, or goods, on rail roads, and for other purposes, 
Ist May ; 6 months. 

James Palmer, of Globe-road, Mile End, in the county of Middlesex, paper 
maker, for his invention of certain improvements in the moulds machinery, or 
apparatus for making paper, 6th May; 6 months. 

Thomas Adams, of Oldbury, in the county of Salop, manufacturer, for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements on instruments, trusses, or apparatus for the relief or 
cure of herniaor rupture. 6th May; 6 months, 

Francis Westby, of Leicester, cutler, for his invention of certain improved 
apparatus to be used for the purpose of whetting or sharpening the edges of the 
blades of knives, or other cutting instruments. 6th May; 2 months. 

Samuel Booking, Esq. of Plymouth, in the county of Devon, a rear admiral in 
our royal navy, for his having invented a certain turning or shipping fid for securing 
and releasing the upper masts of ships and vessels. 6th May; 6 months. 

Matthew Fullwood, junior, Gent. of Stratrord, in the county of Essex, for his in- 
vention of cement mastic, or composition which he intends to denominate German 
cement. 6th May; 2 mouths, 

John Benjamin Mainie!l, of Foleshill, Coventry, Engineer, for his invention of 
certain improvements in preparing and applying materials for the making, con- 
structing, or rendering more durable roads and other ways, which materials so 
prepared, are applicable to other purposes. 6thMay; 6 months. 

Thomas Jackson, of Red Lion-street, Holborn, in the county of Middlesex, 
watch maker, for his invention of a new metal stud to be applied to boots and 
shoes, and other like articles of manufacture. 13th May; 6 months. 

John Ford, of Wandsworth Road, Vauxhall, in the county of Surrey, machine 
maker, for his invention of certain improvements in machines for clearing, opening, . 
scribbling, carding, combing, stubbing, and spinning wool, and for carding, rov- 
ng; or shiveri ing, ‘and spinning cotton, short, stapled, flax, hemp, and silk, either 

separately or combined, and for spinning or twisting long stapled flax, hemp, silk, 
mohair, or other fibrous substances and either separately or combined. 13th May; 
6 monnths. ‘ 

Thomas Bonsor Crompton, of Tamworth, in the county of Lancaster, paper 
maker, and Enoch Taylor of Marden, Yorkshire, millwright, for their invention 
of certain improvements in that part of the pr ocess of Raper making which relates 
to the cutting. 13th May; 2months. 

Charles Chubb, of St. Panl’s Church-yard, in the city = London, patent lock 
manufacturer, for his invention of certain improvements in the construction of 
latches, which may be used for fastening doors or grates, 17th May; 6 months. 

Thomas William and John Powell, of the city ‘of Bris stol, glass merchants and 
stone-ware manufacturers, for their invention of cer tain impr ovements in the pro- 
cess of machinery, or apparatus for forming, making, or producing moulds, or ves- 
sels, for refining sugar, and in the application of materials hitherto unused in 
making the said moulds, 17th May; 2 months. 
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ON COMMERCE. 


THERE are few subjects of more importance, or that are less 
understood, than those which relate to commerce. The principles 
which govern and regulate the interchange of products between 
different nations, are by the great majority of the people, little 
known or attended to, and for want of correct ideas on this sub- 
ject, the public mind is always in extremes. When the industry 
of the country is called into complete and beneficial exertion, then 
British skill and British manufacturers are lauded to the skies, and 
the greatest confidence is manifested; but when from the operation 
of any temporary cause, the demand no longer keeps pace with 
the supply, then we are overwhelmed with outcries of the injuries 
inflicted on British commerce by the encouragement given to 
foreigners; and a disposition is manifested to cramp by every means 
in our power, the industry and talent of foreign nations, in conse- 
quence of the notion, that every hour’s employ of which they can 
be deprived, is so much added to the demand for British labour. . 
It would appear from the reasoning of most persons on this question, 
that the demand for labour had become fixed in amount,—had 
attained a height which can never be exceeded, and that in conse- 
quence it must decline in one nation in the exact proportion in 
which it increases in another. ‘This idea will, however, be found 
exceedingly erroneous, if we consider the laws which regulate all 
commercial transactions, 

Commerce can never be aught but a mutual exchange of pro- 
ducts. ‘The common though very false idea of British commerce 
is, that England furnishes the rest of the world with manufactured. 
goods, and receives money only in return. A very small degree 
of explanation will shew the impossibility of this. ‘To explain 
this, let us take as an instance the richest nation in Europe, and let 
us suppose its wealth in money dmounted to £100,000,000. This 
would be an extravagant estimate; for it is certain that the richest 
nation in the world is not possessed of so much in money; but for 
the sake of an example, let us rate the money in some nation at 
£100,000,000, Then if we suppose our trade to such country to 
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be £10,000,000. yearly, we perceive that in ten years we should be 
possessed of all their money, and the trade must cease, or we must 
be content to give them our goods without any return. Thus we 
see, that if the return for the produce of English industry was 
money only, that the extent of commerce would be bounded, and 
bounded too within very narrow limits. But if, as is really the case, 
the nation in question had sold us as much of ‘their produce in the 
time, as they had bought of ours, then indeed the trade might 
continue for ever, and its increase could only be bounded by the 
industry and skill of the inhabitants of the two countries. The 
British commerce with the United States of America, amounted in 
the year 1825 to £8,036,000. of exports, that is we sold to America 
£8,056,000. worth of our goods, &c.; and in the same year the 
imports from America the things bought from them, amounted to 
£7,875,000, leaving a balance in favour of Great Britain of the 
small sum of £161,000. or about 1-48th of the whole amount. If, 
(as in the case supposed), the Americans alone were buyers, a 
trade to the amount of £8,000,000. yearly would soon exhaust 
their means of purchasing; but instead of this being the case, our 
woollens, linens, silks, and other manufactured articles, are ex- 
changed for rice, wheat, tobacco, furs, timber, &c. the produce of 
America, and thus is the commerce a mutual advantage.* 

Where do those persons who think that the return for British 
commerce is money alone, suppose the nations who are the pur- 
chasers get the money from? We have no money in England 
except the sums gained as the reward of labour. ‘The precious 
metals gold and silver of which money is coined, do not exist in 
Europe, India, or North America, yet nearly all our goods are sold 
to these countries. To Peru and Mexico where gold and silver 
does abound, the exports from England were only £870,000. last 
year; while to North America, where they have no mines of gold, 


‘the commerce as before stated amounted to £8,000,000. 


Can there be a doubt then that commerce can never be any 
thing but barter? Surely it must be evident that the only means 
foreign nations have of purchasing our manufactured goods is the 
produce of their own country, grown, manufactured, and prepared 
by their own skill and industry, 

If the native of France wishes for the woollens, cottons, hard- 
ware, or other manufactured goods of England, he possesses to 


* It is not intended by these observations to deny the agency of money in 
effecting commercial exchanges. 

But if the people of England sell the people of America £10,000,000. worth 
of gocds, for which they receive money, and also buy of the Americans 
£10, 600, 000. worth of American produce, for which they pay money, the 
quantity “of money in both countries will remain unchanged. 

The articles themselves are what induces the commercial exchange. The 
money is only a means of transferring them from one person to another. 

Most of these transactions between different nations are effected by the 
drawing of bills, so that little money in reality passes from one country to 
another. 
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give in exchange, the treasures which nature has bestowed on his 
native country,—wine, brandy, fruits, &c. in addition to those 
articles, in the manufacture of which from local causes he excels, 
—as lace, cambric, &c. And surely it would be contrary to 
reason and: experience to suppose, that the Frenchman would 
endeavour to manufacture for himself those articles which can 
only be manufactured by some with great waste of labour, and 
never brought to any degree of perfection, while he should neglect 
to employ his industry in raising those things in the production of 
which nature powerfully assists him,—in which he excels all the 
world, and for which his neighbours will gladly give in exchange 
the particular articles he wants. 

If commercial affairs were left freely to their own guidance, all 
-nations would direct their attention and industry to the growth or 
manufacture of those things for the production of which the tem- 
perature of the climate, the quality of the soil, or the native pro- 
ducts of the earth gave them peculiar advantages. And as rice, 
fruits, grapes, sugar, coffee, and spices can be cultivated i in abun- 
dance in one country, and can only be produced in another by 
artificial means and in small quantities; and as iron, copper, tin, 
&c. can be dug from the mine and worked in some countries with 
the greatest readiness, while they do not exist in others, is it not 
evident that the various manufactures of these metals and the 
cultivation of these articles, will always be confined to those coun- 
tries which possess these great naturat facilities ? 

Let us suppose for instance, that the natives of India were to 
endeavour to manufacture their own cutlery and hardware. In 
the first instance they must buy the iron ore from Kngland, 
Sweden, or some country where it abounds; then as their own 
country does not furnish it, they must purchase coal, and carry 
the iron and coal a long journey of many thousand miles; and 
after it had arrived in India, they must establish manufactories to 
work it into the various forms and articles required. Probably 
twice as much time and expense would be wasted before the raw 
material could be provided for the mechanic to work upon, as 
would be sufficient in England for its manufacture. If the articles 
so manufactured were to be sold by the Indian manufacturers to 
their fellow-countrymen, they would ¢hen find themselves unable 
to compete with foreigners. 

The English manutacturers, by reason of their having the raw 
material, the coal, &c. necessary for its manufacture on the spot 
where it was manufactured, would save all the labour and expense 
so wasted in the carriage of the materials, and would consequently 
be enabled to sell their articles cheaper ‘than the native manutac- 
turers. ‘I'he same illustration would apply to an attempt to grow 
in hot-houses, and by artificial means, the fruit and spices of the 
Indian soil. In either case so much time and labour would be 

wasted, that it is certain the attempt would never be seriously 
made. We perceive that different nations possessing various soils, 
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temperatures and native products, must of necessity be dependent 
on each other for their comforts, conveniences, and luxuries. We 
see that it is the labour employed in raising and manufacturing the 
native products in which each country abounds, which enables its 
inhabitants to procure all the different foreign commodities they 
can desire. 

It is certain then, that when any nation possesses an article not 
the produce of its own soil, there must have been an exchange of 
products. No nation when left freely to choose will employ its 
time and talent in attempting to produce, at a great loss, all the 
articles it consumes, while it neglects the cultivation of those things 
it can produce with ease, if they can be profitably exchanged for 
the articles wanted. In short, we see that there is a powerful 
inducement given by nature to an interchange, and that it must be 
labour that is exchanged in all cases, though that labour may be 
at various places exerted in the growing of fruits and vegetables,— 
in the cultivation of corn, rice, or tobacco,—in the rearing of silk, 
wool, or cotton,—or in the manufacturing the various metallic ores 
into the thousand varied forms desired by convenience or fashion. 
In whatever form it may be, still it islabour that is exchanged. It 
is not those countries most rich in native productions, but those in 
which the industry and skill of the inhabitants are most profitably 
exerted, that are the richest and best able to enjoy the comforts 
and conveniences of life. A country might be blessed with a rich 
and fertile soil, and a general temperature capable of ripening the 
choicest fruits and vegetables, and with valuable coals, minerals, 
&c., and yet from a tyrannical government not affording security 
to property, or from their own idleness, the people might be 
wretched and miserable, and the bounties which nature had 
showered on their heads, might be useless. In another state where 
the inhabitants had to struggle against a barren soil and an unfa- © 
vourable climate, from their skill and industry being profitably 
and usefully exerted, they might be enjoying wealth and abun- 
dance. Many instances might be given of the truth of this; it 
may, however, be sufficient to notice Holland, where the natives 
by their industry have raised themselves to a state of wealth and 
abundance in spite of an unpropitious country and climate; and 
India, where the natives are pining in the most abject state of 
wretchedness, though possessed of one of the finest and most fruit- 
ful countries in the world. It is labour then, the proper and benefi- 
cial direction of the skill and talent of a nation, which alone can 
enable its inhabitants to procure the conveniences and elegancies 
of life, and to gratify all the wants and desires of man, Labour 
employed in India in growing rice, sugar, and spices, enables 
the Indian to exchange these things for the cutlery, hardware, 
woollens, and other manufactured goods of Britain; and labour 
employed in England in manufacturing the various metallic ores 
in which this country abounds, and in weaving and printing the 
yaw cottons and woollens, enables the Hnglishman to procure 
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the sugar, tea, spice, silk, rice, and other products, of the eastern 
world. 

If then labour, and labour only be the means of purchasing any 
foreign commodity, why do we regret the increasing industry and 
talent of other nations? Surely if the native produce of foreign 
countries be the only means of payment for British manufactured 
goods, the more the labour and ingenuity of those countries are 
exerted to increase their native productions, the greater will be their 
demand for the articles in which we trade. 

The apprehension of danger arising to the trade of England 
from the increasing skill of foreigners, can only be a rational fear 
on the supposition that the demand for the different articles in 
which the trade of Britain consists has already attained its height. 
The dread of the evils resulting from the establishment of manu- 
factures abroad, can only be just when it is proved that England 
has been neglected by nature. There can be no danger of foreign 
states becoming our rivals in those articles which nature has decided 
shall be the produce of our own country. 

We find the Indian possessing his spices, the French and 
Spaniards their grapes and other fruits, the Chinese the tea-plant 
with various drugs and silks, and the natives of many other nations 
some product peculiar to their country and climate; now if it can 
be shewn that nature, while she has thus lavishly conferred benefits 
on other nations, has neglected the British isles, then indeed we 
should have reason to dread competition; but if on the contrary 
we find the soil of our country rich and fruitful, the climate tem- 
perate and healthful, and the bowels of the earth teeming with 
treasure, then we may laugh at our idle fears, and instead of 
viewing with jealousy the improvement of our neighbours, we may 
rejoice at their success. Instead of watching that success like 
envious rivals, let us act a more generous part,—look upon them as 
children of the same great family, and rejoice that nature has 
given an abundance for all. 

As it is only the increasing industry of other states that can 
enable them to purchase more largely of our goods, the more that la- 
bour is exerted the greater of course willbe our commerce. In the 
greater number of instances, this increase of skill and industry 
would not make them in the smallest degree our rivals. Nature 
has pointed out too plainly to be misunderstood, the proper objects 
for labour to be exerted on, and by her co-operation she renders 
industry properly employed too valuable to admit of any thing 
giving it a wrong direction. Thus as before stated, there is no 
probability of the inhabitants of England attempting to rival the 
Jnudian and the Chinese inthe growth of sugars and spices, neither 
is there any possibility of the inhabitants of those countries at- 
tempting to compete with the inhabitants of Mngland in the manu- 
facture of the hardware, cutlery, or other metallic goods. ‘The 
loss of time and the inferiority of the articles themselves would be 
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sufficient to deter any but ideots from a second attempt; while 
the direction of their industry to raise, cultivate, or manufacture 
the native product in which their own country abounds, or for the 
manufacture of which, they possessed some peculiar advantage, 
would abundantly and easily supply the means of exchange for the 
produce of other nations to the extent desired. 

By the increasing skill of foreign nations and the introduction of 
principles recognizing perfect freedom in trade and commerce, it is 
undoubtedly true, that injury will, in course of time, be suffered by 
those particular trades which have no natural connection with the 
peculiar advantages of the country, but owe their prosperity entirely 
to monopoly and protection. If, however, the total amount of 
commerce is increased by the operation of the same principles, it 
will certainly be a natural gain. These trades, which in process of 
time, might be injured, are few, and form no essential part of 
British commerce. This 1 think is clearly proved by the great in- 
crease of our foreign commerce where no protection can be afford- 
ed from competition, and which has been so general in all trades, 
that the exceptions are unnoticed and unknown. Besides, in all 
such trades, there is a misdirection of the national talent, an un- 
profitable employment of the energies of the people. 

For instance, if we suppose that it requires in England, the labour 
of ten thousand men to make one million yards of lace, and if this 
number of men, by employing their labour in manufacturing other 
articles which they can manufacture with much greater advantage, 
are enabled to produce as many of the other articles as will exchange 
with French merchants, for two million yards of lace, it is surely 
advantageous to us to purchase lace from France. All that is de- 
sirable in such cases is, that the changes should be sufficiently gradual 
to allow the capital and labour invested in these trades to find other 
employ. 

It is, however, the general increase of commerce which is of ad- 
vantage to the nation, and this may increase, even though foreign 
states should introduce the manufacture of some articles which have 
tong been confined to Britain. To give an instance, let us suppose 
that the people of France produced a certain amount of articles 
yearly. We will suppose that two thirds of them are consumed at 
home, and the remaining one third is given in exchange for the pro- 
duce of other nations. Now would it be for the benefit of those 
nations with whom the I’rench traded, that they should, by reason 
of ignorance and idleness produce less than before? Or would it 
not on the contrary be advantageous to them that the people of 
Irance should, by increasing industry and skill, double the quantity 
they have before produced? Let us take the total produce at the 
stated time at thirty millions, then as one third was exchanged, the 
foreign trade of Franee would be ten millions. But if from inability 
orany cause, the French produced only fifteen millions, then the 
foreign trade would amount to only five millions. H on the con- 
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trary, the total produce be doubled to sixty millions, then the foreign 
trade would be twenty millions instead of ten, as at first stated, 
before such increase of skill and industry among them. 

This increase would more than make amends for any partial de- 
cline, should such decline be the consequence of the change. But 
in the very trades themselves, a greater demand may have existed, 
notwithstanding the introduction of the manufacture of them abroad. 
Thus, if at one period, the people of France could afford to pur- 
chase two million yards of cotton, and by reason of their increasing 
industry and wealth, they were able at another to. purchase two 
million yards, even should they manufacture five hundred thou- 
sand yards of it themselves, the demand for British cotton would 
have increased from one to one anda half million. This latter 
supposition is by no means an improbable one, for we find many 
branches of commerce flourishing and attaining the greatest im- 
portance in countries which do not seem to possess any very superior 
natural advantages for their establishment. This success isin con- 
sequence of the superior skill of the inhabitants, and the great 
capital invested in these pursuits. 

There being no natural disadvantage, the establishment of these 
branches of commerce, would at first be induced, by the superior 
skill of the people, and by degrees, the continual attention paid to 
render perfect every part of the manufacture, the continued im- 
provement of the workmen, and the great capital employed, would 
give so many advantages to the manufacturers, that they would far 
surpass any rivals in excellence and cheapness, and be as secure 
from competition for a very long time, as though they possessed 
some peculiar natural advantage which fixed the trade to their own 
country. 

Some trades that are called the staple trades of England appear 
to be in the situation above described, and to owe their present 
flourishing condition to the superior skill of the inhabitants, the 
great capital employed in them, and the extensive use of machi- 
nery, quite asmuch as any natural connection with the soil, or the 
products of the country. However in such cases where other things 
are equal, these acquired advantages are a sufficient protection; for 
if two countries enter into acommercial competition, and are equally 
situated as to natural advantages, theone which possesses the acquired 
ones of superior skill, capital and connection, will be sure to main- 
tain its pre-eminence. Numerous instances occur in the commer- 
cial history of Kurope, of trades being for along time peculiar to 
some particular country. Holland maintained a monopoly of the 
trade in woollens for several hundred years. The silk trade was 
almost as long confined to France, and it is certain that these 
nations would have longer maintained their superiority if their 
despotic governments, had not driven away their industrious sub- 
jects by tyrannical and oppressive laws. 

So that should some of the trades which are now almost con- 
fined to Britain, be injured by rival manufacturers, still if we 
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maintain the ascendancy in them, even for one hundred years, 
and find the total amount of our commerce increasing, we have no 
great cause for alarm. ‘lhe general tendency of commerce is to 
increase when freed from arbitrary and impolitic restrictions, and 
left to itsown resources. ‘The changes which of necessity must be 
effected, we may safely leave to events to determine, feeling certain 
at the same time, that these changes will not be so rapid as to be 
injurious, and that the increase of trade will supply new means for 
the employment of British labour, much faster than foreign com- 
petition decreases any existing ones.* 

It may be urged by objectors, this is all theory,—all a specula- 
tion of what ought to follow from the operation of certain princi- 
ples; but we know that foreign competition is now injuring us, 
and we care nothing for theory in opposition to facts. ‘There has 
of late existed a disposition to view theoretical reasoning with 
very great distrust. However unwise we may deem this feeling, 
it would certainly be desirable in all cases to prove, as far as may 
be, the correctness of any principle laid down by an appeal to 
well-known facts. We will endeavour to do so in this case, and 
shall be contented to rely on their decision. 

When the nations of the world were rude and barbarous, and 
were contented with satisfying the animal wants of nature, little 
intercourse took place between them, and they had no means of 
purchasing the various products of each other. When they 
became more civilized and manifested a taste for richer food, 
better clothing, and more convenient and elegant habitations, then 
their intercourse with each other increased. Now that they are 
become luxurious in their tastes and habits, and refined in their 
manners, the national intercourse has become very extensive and 
general; and the demand for the productions of different parts of 
the world has increased, as it always must, with the increase of 
civilization, 

In the earlier ages of European nations, the nobles were content 
to feed on the food their own fields could supply, and to wear the 
coarse products of their own country; but now the produce of 
Kiurope, India, and America, in the various shapes of wool, silk, 


* There is one objection which is often raised against this view of the question, 
namely the weight of taxation. ‘To examine this would require more space than 
e uld be permitted to this article, already too lengthy. We may however remark, 
that if the pressure of taxation rendered us unable to compete with foreigners in 
the great majority of articles which compose our foreign commerce, then we 
should lose it, and all the inducement to the success of the home trade which 
arises from the importation of foreign commodities ; for we could have no means 
of purchasing these articles unless we sold our own to procure them. This, how- 
ever, is not the case; we are fully able to compete with foreigners generally, as 
the great increase of our foreign trade fully proves. If this inability be confined 
to a few trades, then the reasoning before used will apply and shew that our 
capital and skill is unprofitably exerted in these pursuits. If a particular trade 
struggles against natural disadvantages, we may be certain that restrictive laws 
will ans give it prosperity, while they may and usually do, injure commerce 
generally, 
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cotton, sugar, tea, coffee, spice, &c. &c. are united in the clothing 
and daily food of the poorest labourer. ‘T'o enable the people of 
Hiurope to procure these luxuries, they must have exerted a greater 
degree of skill and industry to provide themselves with the means 
of exchange; and of course their commerce must have increased 
in the same degree. <A taste for the manufactured goods of Kurope 
must have been diffused through the populous nations of the east, and. 
the desire of possessing them must have stimulated their natives to 
increased exertion to produce the spices, fruits, &c. in greater 
abundance, so as to havea residue, after satisfying their own wants, 
to purchase these articles with. 

During this time, whilst all other nations were bestirring them- 
elves, exerting greater industry, and acquiring greater skill, the 
oreign commerce of Kingland has greatly increased. 

Previous to 1697, there was no account kept of the exports and 
imports of England. [Irom the number of merchant-ships em- 
ployed, the amount of the customs, and occasionally the contents 
of a stray state-paper, the commerce of England appears to have 
been very small before that time, and to have been gradually, 
though slowly increasing between 1650 and 1700. In 1697, the 
exports only amounted to £3,520,000. It is, however, between 
1709 and 1860, that the greatest change has been effected in s0- 
ciety. In this century, almost all Huropean nations have made very 
great advances in commercial knowledge and ingenuity, and by re- 
ferring to official tables, we shall find a corresponding increase in 
British commerce. The following we have copied from the accounts 
published at various periods, to shew the increase in the last century : 


> ub 


Dateof Total Exportsfrom Dateof Total Exports from 
Year, Great Britain. Year. Great Britain. 


1700 | . 7,300,000 | 1770 | 15,900,000 
1710 6,600,000 | 1780 | 13,500,000 


1720 7,900,000 | 1790 | 20,100,000 
1730 | 11,900,000 | 1800 | 38,100,000 
1740 8,800,000 | 1810 | 45,800,000 


1750 | 15,100,000 | 1816 | 51,200,000 
1760 | 16,600,000 | 1827 | 61,000,000 


The colonial produce is included in this scale. It should be 
noticed that the increase since 1800 has been almost entirely in 
British manufactures and produce. 

It will appear from the above table, that the ratio of increase 
since 1790 has very far exceeded that of any other equal period, 
yet during this time the loudest complaints have been heard of fo- 
reign competition. The burden of these complaints generally, is 
the establishment of manufactories for the working of wool, cot- 
ton, &c. &e. in the United States of America, France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands; yet, by areference to a tablejust published by 
Mr. Irving, Inspector of the Exports and Imports of Great Britain, 
it will be seen that the total exports from Great Britain to these 
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four countries in the year which ended Jan. 5, 1827, amounted to 
£20,154,000, being something more than the whole foreign com- 
merce in 1790, 

These facts, we think, exhibit a sufficient proof that theory and 

practice in this case go hand in hand, and shew the absurdity of 
_ predicting injury to Britain, from the increasing commercial pros- 
perity of other nations. 

While writing on this subject, it would be an act of injus- 
tice to Mr. Huskisson, the greatest commercial statesman this 
country ever produced, not to express, however feebly, an entire 
approbation of his zealous endeavours to encourage British manu- 
factures by lowering the duties on raw produce, and by removing 
every injurious monopoly or restriction that impedes their growth ; 
and of his generous attempt to place English commerce on the only 
secure basis, that of a national superiority maintained solely by her 
merchants and manufacturers, without either need or aid of ae 


lative protection, . 
cles 
FO 


TO A FADED FLOWER ON A LADY’S BOSOM, 


O what an envied fate is thine ! 

In place so fair and sweet, 

His death who would not meet, - 
And there his ling’ring breath resign ? 


Ah! happy flower—how blest thy day ! 
On her pure, spotless breast, 
Thou mak’st thy halcyon nest, 

Then gently breath’st thy life away. 


O that such resting place were mine, 
Though but for one brief hour ; 
And there, pale drooping flower, 
To meet a death embalm’d like thine ! 
M. 
OS 


MENTAL CONTRARIETIES, 


HARRY SPARKLE, 


“Oh you shall see him laugh till his face is like a wet cloak ill laid up !” 
' SHAKSPEARE. 

Ir is acommon saying, that “ the age of chivalry is past,’ and 
I apprehend we may now say, with equal truth, the age of jocula- 
rity is past. With respect tothe former, that those times of barba- 
rous heroism are gone by, I feel pleased rather than otherwise ; for 
though I always took intinite pleasure in reading of the marvellous 
doings of Sir Tristram or Sir Hugh, whether they might be engaged 
in “ the tug of war,” or in “colloquy sublime” with their lady-love, 
still I never “rained tears of lamentation,’ because 1 was excluded 
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the delights of a chevy-chace hunting party, or in talking blank- 
verse to some dignified heroine, who probably rejects her suitor 
because he has not regularly “ kill’d a mana week” since the age 
of discretion. But that the age of wit, uncontaminated with pique 
or personality, is to be spoken of in the perfect tense of the indica- 
_tive mood, I certainly very much regret. We had used occasion- 
_ ally in “ trotting along the road” to come in-contact with the man 
whose sunshiny mind was in a perpetual state of waggish etfer- 
-vescence-—who could let fly the shafts of wit unvenomed—who 
could be witty, “and yet merciful;” but Task, where is he? Can 
you find him in these per conéra times? No! 


—_—_— “ As soon 
Seek roses in December—ice in June ; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff; 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph.” 


He has past away. All the brows of 1828 are as furrowed as a 
Devonshire lane ; the milk of human kindness has turned sour; 
every face seems “a complete table for discounting bills of exchange 
for any number of days, at any rate per cent.”’ Thesmiles of men 
have said to the world with Orlando, in ds you like it, “ Adieu, 
Monsieur Melancholy,” and have made their exit, tired of a resi- 
dence so dull and damp as the cadaverous face of mankind. 

Of this gone-by description of men was my dear friend, Harry 
Sparkle. His mind ever in witty scintillation, and his heart over- 
flowing with generosity, he was looked upon as the sun of the 

sphere in which he shone, imparting his genial rays of good hu- 

mour and playful nonsense to all who knew him. That sun has > 
set, and with it seems to have departed the only remaining beam of 
unadulterated waggishness ; for I had long looked upon Harry as 
the last of his race. He and I were “inseparables,”’ and many a 
malicious quirk our eternal “togetherness” brought upon us; for, 
if by chance I was discovered walking in the street without Sparkle 
hanging on my arm, some one would slily ask, “ whether Pollux 
was unwell?” or, “ why my wife wasnot with me?” in short, we 
were looked upon as an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Poor Harry! he never considered any thing too much for a joke, 
but oft have I known the time when a joke had been nearly foo 
much for him. Ihave seen him in actual convulsions ata “nice 
hit,” and have many times feared he would be launched into eter- 
nity by a mere pun! but alas! no one commiserated his plight, 
for it was a dilemma he was too frequently in the habit of placing 
his fellows in. ; 

I wish I could give my readers a sketch of Sparkle in the presi- 
dent’s chair, in the Will o’ the Wisp, inthe village of S ; his 
eyes shining with that effulgent lustre which almost hurts those of 
another person’s to look on them! his laughter-swelling sides in a 
state of alternate expansion and contraction ; his “ flashes of merri- 
ment’ curling the mouths of all around, But I cannot—TI can only 
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say, that the sheen of Sol himself could not bear any comparison 
in the estimation of the members of our society to that of Harry’s, 


“With his pipe in one hand, and his glass in the other.” 


Our meetings at the Will o’ the Wisp were held once a fort- 
night, and though we never pretended to even an assimilation to the 
Beef-steak, or Brookes’, still there was a kind of etherial cheerful- 
ness pervaded our “ confraternities,’ which seemed to aid a dilata- 
bility of the intellectual region, and the softening of the fiinty rug- 
gedness which the heart of man is so disposed to assume, unless fre- 
quently submitted to the charms of good fellowship. 

We might have called our society “select’’ had it not been for the 
surreptitious introduction of one Mr. (thank heaven there was but 
one!) Lawrence M’Grovel, a Scotchman, who was one of that 
sort of men who, according to Fielding, ‘‘ nature makes up in too 
great a hurry, and forgets to put any brains in their heads;”’ and to 
this truth I may not perhaps unwarrantably annex an observation 
of my own, namely, that the pockets of such men are generally 
pretty well filled by the fickle goddess, Goodluck, perhaps as a - 
compensation for the unfurnished state of their upper story. Va- 
rious schemes were concocted amongst us whereby we might effect | 
a peaceable ejectment of this interloper, for he seemed a most per- 
verse Ss depicn to the sociable character of our club. Sparkle said 
of him, “ that he was as distant as Georgdum Sidus, and as cool 
as Spttsbergen.’’ Money was all he thought of, spoke of, and 
dreamt of; and he hada most dexterous method of converting all 
topics to this his main object. If a political subject were started, 
in about five minutes he would get you into the Hxchequer, or in- 
troduce you to the Chairman of the Finance, Committee. Should 
a long standing fiction be thrown upon the carpet, he would radé/e 
Fortunatus’s pursein yourears We could, however, think of no 
means of expulsion but what was in some degree “against the peace 
of our Lord the King, his crown, and dignity.” Sparkle, however, 
(and TI believe this is the only instance on record of his wilfully 
offending any man) contrived to shagreen him off by means the most 
simple imaginable. He did not have recourse to a complicated 
scheme, a la Sheridan, but the “notice to quit’? was conveyed ina 
mere superscription of a letter addressed to this votary of Plutus. It 
was as follows :—“ Mr. £. M‘Grovel.” This g7//-loy never ap- 

eared among us again. . 

Oh! could but the reader have heard a few of the coruscating 
flashes of Sparkle when about half loaded with “rose water!” 
Ideas and ‘ thick coming fancies’’ passing through his mind in the 
most brilliant succession, like to some grand ceremonial march, or 
to the motley procession ina pantomime. Howall the risible nerves 
were called into active service when Harry was literally “ running 
over’ with wit, and jokes kept dropping from his lips as fast as any 
one could pick them up! 1 have seen him in this state of beatifi- 
cation, I remember when one of the constituents of our club (Mr. 
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Satellite) who was wrapt up in astronomical pursuits, and clearly 
proved that what we vulgarly cali the tail of a comet, is caused by 
some aerial giants sgueezing orange-peel in the face of burning con- 
stellations. L remember, I say, when this individual was seodémming 
in glory in the milky way, and eclipsing every thing that had 
hitherto been said on the subject, Sparkle suddenly checked him 
in his orbet by saying, “ Pshaw! neither you Satellite, nor even 
Dr. Herschel himself, can talk me out of an opinion which I im- 
bibed in my youth on this subject, which is, that astro- 
nomy isall—moonshine!”’ Neithershall Ireadily forget his reply to 
a certain chimerical speculatist, who was representing to Sparkle 
the facility of constructing an artificial echo-ing apparatus in his 
orchard, and was learnedly expounding a new theory of acous- 
tics which he had discovered well adapted for the purpose. ‘‘ Non- 
sense, nonsense,” said Harry, “ depend upon it, it willnever answer. 

Alas! poor Harry, joking was his “ whistle,” and it was one he 
thought he could not purchase at too high a price. 

Yet Sparkle was not of that genus of jokers who spend a con- 
siderable time in propitiating circumstances for the developing a 
single idea—who lay such a concatenation of artificial incidents to 
aid in bringing about a good thing, that it seldom appears in less 
time than “seventy-five days after date’’—who give their whole 
household instructions for the introduction of a solitary pun, and 
the ultimate success of whose schemes depends perchance on about 
ifty “ buts,” and as many “ils.’—-No; Harry’s jokes as soon as 
created in | 


“The gay recess of wisdom and of wit,” 


were turned out of the same to make room for others. ‘They 
might not (in these charlatanical times) be inaptly called ‘instan- 
taneous lights,” or “ Sparkle’s reviviticating drops.” But a truce; 
how can I do justice to him. How can I shew him up “in the 
habit as he lived;” ’tis true, I have a lively representation’ of him 
in my mind, and ¢here it seems determined to remain; “for the 
soul of me’ I cannot get it on to my paper. ven now I fancy I 
hear his spinit cry 


“] pray you do not mock me fellow-student !” 


I will leave him saying, when it was heard in S that Harry 
Sparkle was gone to the shades, many of his friends shrewdly 
suspected he was sent there partly by getting too much in the 
sunshine, 


MERCUTIO. 


( 334") 


TO PLEASURE. 


On, Pleasure! whither dost thou rove? 
Ona mountain, cliff, and verdant plain, 
Near gushing rill and shady grove, 
Ive stay’d to hear thy syren strain. 


At early dawn, when, soaring high, 

The heaven-bound songster tempts the blue ; 
At dewy eve, along the sky, 

Ive sought thee in each twilight hue. 


From the bold promontory’s height 
ve look’d upon the rushing surge, 
And watch'd the sea-bird in its flight, 
And listen’d to thé ocean-dirge. 


But still, upon thy restless wing 

I ask’d thee of each playful breeze, 
That usher’d in the beauteous spring, 
And flush’d with hope the budding trees. 


Still, gliding from my fond embrace, 
Though spring or summer cheer the eye, 
Isought thee mid the busy race 

Of man, but still thou wast not nigh. 


Ambition lur’d me to her steeps, 
Where glory builds her eagle-nest; 
But he who gains that summit weeps 
To find that glory is not rest. 


Still, still, enamour’d of thy charms, 
I sought thee in the lap of ease: 
Rush’d madly to the syren’s arms, 
Till pleasure lost the power to please. 


Say, then, sweet charmer, if nor spring, 
Nor gushing rill, nor shady grove, 

Nor busy haunts thy presence bring, 
Oh! whither, whither, dost thou rove? 


“Think not, vain man, ’tis mine te flee 

Where wood-nymphs haunt the sacred stream ; 
That, rippling, laves the moss-grown tree, 
Whose leaves exclude the sultry beam. 


Tis mine to scale the mountain’s brow, 
To float upon the downy breeze; 
Recline beneath the shady bough, 
Where sportive squirrels leap the trees. 


°Tis mine to hang the curly wave, 

And deck my hair with weed and shell; 
To pierce the deepest ocean-cave, 
Where mermaids siag and tritons dwell. 


But think not in the sea ‘or wind, 

Or shady forest I reside : 

My dwelling is the immortal mind, 
Yorth on whose holiest beams I ride. 
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With virtuous souls I walk the plain, 
Aud look upon the starry night, 
Explore the wonders of the main, 
And catch the beams of early light. 


With cheerful industry I live, 

But shun the sensual and the vain ; 

The pleasures it is mine to give 

Are draughts of bliss, unmixt with pain, 


— How beautiful their feet, who bless 
With mercy’s banner, wide unfurl’d, 
The widow and the fatherless, 

And keep unspotted from the world! 


With such, serenely, I’m resign’d 

To tread the bright or thorny road : 

if then thou would’st my presence find— 
Live near, walk humbly with thy God!” 


From Herculaneum and other Poems, by C. Room. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


es 


POSTCRIPT TO THis ARTICLIG ON PHRENOLOGY, 
IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


ALTHOUGH that flimsy tissue of fraud, misrepresentation, and fancy, designated 
Phrenology, might safely be trusted to itsown inherent frailty for a speedy disso- 
lution, still those who utterly nauseate such erudities, must be excused for endea- 
vouring to expedite its inevitable fate by the various weapons of argument, autho- 
rity,and sarcasm, which truth and justice have placed in their hands. For the 
information of those, accordingly, who respect the high authority of that truly 
great man Dugald Stewart, the following observations are extiacted from his very 
recently published work on the Moral and Active Powers of Man; and it will 
appear how strikingly they confirm the speculations upon this subject, contained 
in the last number of our Blagaziune. ’ 

“ The same action may proceed from very different, and even opposite motives 
in the case of two individuals, and even in the same individual on different occa- 
sions; or an action which in one man procee:'s from a single motive, may, in 
another, proceed from a number of motives conspiring together, and modifying 
each others effects, 

“ Our inquiries on this subject must be conducted in one ef two ways, either 
by studying the characters of other men, or by studying our own. In the former 
way, we may undoubtedly collec’ many useful hints, and many facts to confirm, 
or to limit our conclusions ; but the conjectures we fori concerning the motives 
of others, are liable to so much uncertainty, that it is chiefly by attending to 
what passes in our own mids, that we can reasonably hope to ascertain the 
general laws of our constitution, as active and moral beings.” 
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REPLY TO THE PAPER ON PHRENOLOGY IN OUR 
LAST NUMBER. 


To the Editor of the Birmingham Magazine. 


“ When dunces call us fools without provirg us to be so, our best retort is to 
prove them fools without condescending to call them so.”’— Lacon. 


S1r,— In the last number of your Magazine, I find a communication on phre- 
nology, and after an attentive perusal, it appears to me that tlie arguments it con- 
tains may be successfully combatted, Your correspondent commences by stating 
that the literary aspect of the present age is characterized by the prevalence of 
common sense, even in the highest departments of reasoning and philosophy. I 
am truly rejoiced to hear this, although it must be feared that your correspondent 
would not be a very happy illustration of the first part of the assertion, and his own 
reasoning will, 1 think, go far to prove that there is at least one exception to the 
second, 

It is not my intention to enter into an inquiry of the comparative merits cf the 
literary men of the past and present ages; the former cid much to entitle them 
to our admiration, and the latter are not entirely free from foibles, and we 
shall do well to take advantage ef what is valuable, from whichever we may have 
received it, and consign to oblivion that which will not bear tiie test of exami- 
nation. 

Your correspentent observes, that “ it is sure ly an cbjection fetal to phreno- 
logy, that any one of the various aad blended emotions by which the mind of man 
is liable to be agitated, may give rise to any conceivable action or tran of actions,” 
and from th's he concludes that “ merely trom actions it is impossible to judge of 
the motives or emotions, or whence they may have sprung.”’ Upon this assert’on 
are founded the objections, Which the author brings forward aga nst phrenolegy, 
and th’s must be admitted as true, before any one of the reasouings which follow 
will bear upon the question; but can we for a moment entertain such a convic- 
tion? Who willassert, that from a feel ng of gratitude a man mght be prompted 
to murder his benefactor? or that ail the crimes and cruelties cf a Nero, a 
Domitian, or of any other tyrant that has disg:aced human nature, have sprune 
from the same impulses which prompted the noblest actions that history has 
recorded? Little need be said of such an objection ; its fallacy I think will be self- 
evident to eve: y person of common sense, Thisis absolutely begging the ques- 
tion. The process of reasoning, says he, pursued by the phrenologists, is 
founded upon a diffe:ent assumption; and I perfectly agree with him: for had it 
been feuned upon such an assumption, phrenology instead of rapidly advancing 
into notice, and steadily ganing suppor ters among scme of the most enlightened 
men of the age, would long ere this have sunk into a “ well-merited oblivion” 

The reax der's attention is then called to the case of the unfortunate Irishman 
Ford, who murdere.| Mr. Perry ef this town. The h’story of th’s case he has 
very incorrectly given; but as there is enough of it true for my present purpose, 
Ineed not trouble you with the correct vers:on, Your correspon ent agserts, the 
man murdered Mr. Perry in order that he might rod the till; consequently he 
arm’'ts both the crime and the motive which led to it, and re -futes his own asse: tion, 
that it is impossible merely from acticns to judge’ of the motives which led to 
them, 

“The phrenological enthusiast,” continues your correspondent, “believing his 
doctrine to be ‘true as holy writ, / immediately sets to work to discover the 
organ of destructiveness, and with a mind under the influence of a strong desire, 

and a warm in agination, it would be strange indeed if he. could not at length 
polit out the requisite organ in most portentous magnitude. But even admitting 
it to be found without trickery or deception, does this conjunction necessarily 
prove the destructiveaess of the man’s cispesition?’?? Now I would ask, 
what proof have we that the persons who have examined this head were under 
the influence of a strong desire and a warm imagination? None whatever; on 
the coutrary, it is more probable that this scull has passed vader the inspection of 
persons who were quite as cold, as sceptical, and influcuced by as strong a desire 
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to come to an opposite conclusion as your correspondent; but admitting that 
the phrenologist was an enthusiast, does this alter the form of the scull in ques- 
tion? If your correspondent had produced some proof that the scull had under 
goue examination, and that according to the system of phrenology no organ of 
destructiveness was found to exist, 1 admit that it would have gone far to falsify 
the opinions of phrenologists upon this point; but no proof of this kind is 
produced, and therefore | think this objection may also be dism‘ssed. Admitting 
the organ to be found, it is one fact in favour of phrenology, that the organ and 
propensity should tave existed in the same individual. The train of suppositions 
Wiich follow remind me so strongly of the reflections of Hamlet upon the scull, 
(when under the influence of what Mr. Farren calls a mental twist), that I cannot 
help thinking he must have intended it for a parody. I mean when he says, 
“this might be my Lord Such-a-one who praised my Lord Such-a-one’s horse, 
when he meant to beg it,” and asks Horatio tf it might not be possible to “ trace 
the noble dust of Alexander till he found it stopping a bung-hole,” and then 
exclaims — 
“ Imperial Ceesar dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


What may be, may not be, therefore to answer such interrogatories would b 
fighting with shasows. 

I shall now pass to the assertion, that the powerful influence of education pre- 
seiits an insuperable obstacle to the discovery of original capabilities. How 
then are we to account for the extraordinary musical talents so early displayed by 
the infant Lyra, aud Master Burke, or that of calculation by Messrs. Bidder and 
Noakes previously to the influence of education; many more cases might be 
cited, but I trust these are sufficient to refute this proposition. “ Helvetius and 
many other French philosophers of the last century,’ observes your correspon- 
det, were of opinion, that “education was all-powerful, and natural disposition 
nothing; here, however, they carried a doctrine which is true in a great measure 
to the confines of falsehood.” Now this doctrine may be true or it may not. I 
confess 1 cannot comprehend what is meant by the confines of falsehood, unless 
it be that our author could wish us to believe, that falsehood forms the climax of 
trath. In introducing the quotation from Dr. Thomas Brown, he seems to confound 
the dispositions and powers of the mind with those accidental services which fre- 
quently determine the particular profession or calling in which they are engaged. 
it is true that a man eminently qualified by nature for a distinguished dignitary of 
the church might become an eminent physician, or a celebrated painter; as he 
might equaliy possess a capacity for both pursuits. Your correspondent seems here 
to consider education as a primitive faculty of the mind, and not the agent by 
which the mental faculties are exercised. Education does not create the powers 
ef the mind more than a gardener creates the plants and flowers which he 
improves by cultivation. That particular inclinations of the mind frequently 
prove sufficient to shake off the trammels of education, we need not travel out of 
our own country to witness. Shakspeare was a horse-keeper, Burns a plough- 
man, Gitto:d a shoemaker, Bloomfield a peasant, Clare a tailor, and many more 
instances might be cited; but I presume these are sufficient. In short, did edu- 
cation really possess the power your correspondent ascribes to it, it would only be 
necessary to establish schcols and universities, with competent teachers to make 
allmen of equal industry, equaily learned and acute in any branch of knowledge. 
Dr. Brown aimits the original powers of the mind to as great an extent as the 
phrenologists do; he does not affirm, as your correspondent does, that geniusis the 
result of accident and education, but that “much of its secondary direction 
depends upon them; as for instance, if there had been no war, the Duke of 
Wellingtou would not have been a great commander; without education and a 
situation in the legislature, Mr, Canuing would not have shewn himself a brilliant 
statesman ; nor would Lord Tenterden, had he been made a bishop, have distin- 
guished himself as an able Lord Chief Justice. 

We now come to the startling proposition, “that vanity or the love of approba- 
tion, if either formed the groundwork of a character, might, by stimulating 
faculties not naturally powerful, produce a poet, a warrior, or a statesman ;”’ and 
this is introduced as an axiom that cannot be doubted; judging from the deter. 
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mination your correspondent has come to from the consideration of his motto, I 
presume that vanity does form the groundwork of his character; and I cannot 
consider this position as established until 1 see him stand forth in “ most porten- 
tous magnitude” asa “ poet, a warrior, or a statesman,” of such transcendent 
brilliancy as to divert our attention from the fcundation from whence it arose ; 
and find our astonished eyes gratified by the sight of—“ Such order from confu- 
sion sprung.” 

The next assertion of your correspondent is, that the mental apparatus with 
which the phrenologists have furnished us, is evidently the work of their own 
hands, and not that of the Supreme Creator of all things; accordingly, we find 
that this apparatus is sometimes clumsy from its excess, af other times inefficient 
from its scantiness, Ihave before observed, that phrenologists do not make the 
faculties of the mind, and I may now add, that they do not distribute them. That 
they are unequally distributed must be evident to every one who has paid the 
least attention to the subject, and doubtless the arrangement is agreeable to some 
Wise purpose; but what that is, it is not the business of phrenologists to en- 
quire; he takes the fact as he finds it, and draws his conclusions accord‘ngly. 
If your correspondent suffers from this unequal distribution of faculties, it must 
be from his not applying those entrusted to him in a proper manner; therefore, 
if he finds himself out of his place in writing about phrenology, he had better 
turn his attention to something that he has power to compass, and not accuse the 
phrenologist of clumsiness in making or directing his mental apparatus. 

The last proposition which I have to dispose of is this: had phrenologists fairly 
followed out their own doctrines to their legitimate ex’ent, they must have dis- 
covered that such an organ as firmness could not by possibility exist. The 
phrenolc gists say that such an organ does exist; by what principle of legitimate 
following out they could discover that it dees not, [have yet to learn; but, says 
he, “the organ of firmness cannot exist, because the faculty itself does not exist. 
Firmness of conduct, (for it isno quality of the mind), says he, “ can arise from no 
other cause than the excess of one passion or class of passions above some other 
Conflicting passions or class of passions.” If firmness of conduct does not proceed 
from some quality of the mind, from whence does it arise? Why should that form 
40 exception to other estates of conduct, as for instance, respectful, benevolent, cr 
affectionate conduct? Had he followed out his doctrine of conflicting passions to 
their legitimate extent, he must have discovered this, or he must have admitted that 
the passions are not qualities of the mind; if the latter, I need say no mcore-on 
the subject. 

Your-correspondent goeson to say, that “ifa man wereanimated in an equal degree 
by thetwo passions of avarice and love of approbation, his conduct would necessarily 
be highly vacillating ;” but this by no means follows as a matter of necessity, it 
would depend upon his idea of the class of persons whose approbation he was 
anxious to gain; vanity is commonly the offspring of love of approbation, and 
the desire to be thought rich is one of its most fruitful sources. Had Othello been 
@ real instead of an imaginary character, he would have exhibited a remarkable - 
instance of the quality of firmness. We find him by turns the victim of love, 
Jealousy, revenge, and a thirst for military glory; but his firmness never forsakes 
him ; it is true it is modified by conflicting passions; but what quality of the mind 
iS not? Surely it will not be denied, that his love was a primitive passion, because 
his jealousy induced him to destroy the object of it, yet when his duty ina trying 
emergency required the sacrifice, his firmness was invinc.ble, and he consented to 
save his wife almost ere he was privileged to call her so— her of whom he exclaimed, 

‘If heaven had made him such another world, of one entire and perfect crysolite, 
he’d not have sold her for’t ;” and when goaded on by jealousy to destroy her, his 
love for her returned upon him with all its pristine force, her beauty still retained 
its lustre, sand was still animvted by the same heart that had sympathised with 
“the dangers he had passed ;” and the same tongue which gave vent to its 
€motion, then pleaded for her existence; but his firmness carried him through the 
trying ordeal, and he accomplished the destruction of that, life in which his own 
was centered.— Thus far, Mr. Editor, have I replied to the objections urged by 
your correspondent ; whether or not they have been removed, I must leave you 


and your readers to determine. N. 
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MR. B. COOK ON MEDALS. 


Mr. Epitor,—It has been a matter of surprise and inquiry, how it has hap- 
pened that so many statues, coins, medals, aud other rare works of art, have 
been preserved in so perfect a state through so many ages, when earthquakes 
and violent comvulsions of nature have swept away and destroyed cities, depopu- 
lated countries, and involved in ruin so many portions of the world, while war 
has desolated the earth, and humbled with the dust so many millions of men, 
destroying in its progress flourishing cities, and involving in ruin kingdoms and 
‘empires, overturning thrones, and trampling in the dust sceptres, diadems, and 
dynasties; yet, during all this confusion and ruin, these memorials of the past re- 
main, to shew the progress of science and art in those ages that have past away 
for ever. It may, perhaps, amuse some of your readers to endeavour to account 
for it; and I would first observe, that in the best times of Greece, there were 
many beautiful and extensive collections of statues, pictures, and other works of 
-art and antiquity, which were preserved with great care by many scientific and 
wealthy individuals who patronized the art; besides those collections which were 
- purchased by, and selected for, the government, and considered the property of 
the public. These latter collections were preserved in the temples of the gods, 
and considered as sacred. The Romans, imitating the customs of the Greeks, 
formed collections of works of art and antiquity also. Strabo remarks, that in the 
temple of Juno, in the Isle of Samos, there was a fine collection of ancient paint- 
ings and statues, which were considered as invaluable from their great antiquity. 
But Anthony, when Triumvir, carried away many of them from this beautiful 
temple to Rome, where they remained.auntil Augustus ascended the Imperial 
Throne, when he restored these precious memorials of the ability and genius of 
past ages, to their original places. Nevo, when in the plenitude of power, col- 
lected, and carried away from Greece, an immense collection of the most beautiful 
and valuable monuments of the arts, which were placed by Vespasian in the 
Temple of Peace. It was in this splendid temple that was deposited a library of 
books, collected with the greatest care, on all subjects, and from all nations, the 
whole of which perished when this magnificent edifice was consumed by fire to- 
wards the end of the reign of Commodus, 191 years after Christ. This was the 
_ greatest loss the world ever sustained ; a loss which science and art has ever since 
deplored; a loss which blotted out of the volumes of time the history of man, and 
the records of his great mind. It was acustom among the ancients to make 
collections of tripods, pateras, and vases, of every sort, but especially of small 
statues in bronze, such as that of Augustus when an infant, on the base of which 
we read thename of Thurinus, which name this prince was first calledby. This 
beautiful statue was in the possession of Suetonius, who presented it to the Em- 
peror Nerva, who placed it among those which he worshipped in his private 
chamber. ‘These statues were called by the Romans cwbiculares, or statues for 
the chamber. These little figures were also commonly deposited in the Laraires, 
or domestic chapels, such asthat which Alexander Severus constructed, and igs 
which he collected together the statues of his ancestors, the portraits and statue 
of princes, and of those great men who excelled others in knowledge and virtue, | 
Among these statues was placed that of Apollonius, and other philosophers of {% 
Greece, with those of Jesus Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus, which this prince 
worshipped, and to which daily sacrifices were offered. Thus these Laraires. 
were in many instances extensive collectious of statues, not only of the gods and 
of great men, but also of the ancestors of the collector, and which were found, not 
only in the palaces of princes and nobles, but in almost all the houses of the great 
and rich; and this in some degree may account for many of the statues that have 
survived the dflapidations of time. Besides, the ancients were extremely curious 
to obtain and preserve every thing that served to illustrate and record the progress 
of sciénee andart. Thus they collected, with the greatest care, engraved stones 
and rings of every sort, which, ina lapse of time, became interesting, and valuable _ 
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records of the past. ‘Thus Pompey the Great consecrated in the capitol that in- 
valuable collection of engraved stones that once belonged to Mithridates, King 
of Pontus; and Julius Cesar placed in the Temple of Venus, from whom he pre- 
tended to derive his origin, a collection of engraved stones in six cases; and his 
nephew, Marcellus, also consecrated one case in the chapel of Apollo, on the 
Palatine hill, These kind of collections were called by the ancents, dactylio- 
thecae, or treasure of rings ; and we find by a law, du Digeste, that the custoin of 
collecting together these antiques, and regarding them as precious aud valuable 
effects, subsisted under the reign ‘of Justinian, at the commencement of the sixih 
century, when this code was compiled, although at that period tyranny, despotism, 
and dissipation, had forced the spirit that gave birth to science and art, 
to take its departure from the fertile valleys of Italy, and to seek in other coun, 
tries for protection and support; therefore, what was executed at this period in 
engraving of stones, in striking of medals and coins, exhibited not that sublime 
mind that animated ancient Greece and imperial Rome, but what was produccd 
was barbarous and rude, indicating that the glory of science had departed ; never- 
theless, if I may be allowed the expression, it was the fashion among the wealthy 
and great to collect, at a great expense, engraved stones, rare works of ast, and 
bronzed antiques of every sort, which has been another cause why so many are 
preserved to the present day. When Alexander the Great had attained to the ut- 
most height of human ambition, he was extremely careful that the monuments, 
destined to represent him to posterity, should be perfect ; he, therefore, by a pub- 
lic edict, fo: bad every artist from. painting his likeness, except Apelles; every 
sculptor from making his statue, except Lysippus; and every engraver, except 
Pyrgoteles, to engrave his portraits, Yet he did not exhibit the same anxiety 
about his medals, which still remain, whilethe works of Apelles, Lysippus, and 
Pyrgoteles, which ought to have remained for ever, have long since been lost 
and destroyed, The medals of some of his successors, these of Lysimachus for ex- 
ample, are as perfect as the finest engravings on stones. S>veral authors of this age 
speak of collections of pictures, statues, and engraved stones, with other remains 
of antiquity, but they do not give us any reason to suppose that at that period there 
was any collection of medais or coins made, which proves that the ancieuts did not 
set that value upon medals and coins as the movierns; even Julius Pollux, who 
wrote particularly upon the money of the ancients, deserlbes no one collection of 
it made; so-that it appears clear they did not collect specimens of coins with that 
care they did other productions of the arts; and even to the present t me, ro great 
collection has been discovered. Statues, pictures, and engraved stones, appear - 
to have been the objects of their particular research, rather than medals and 
coins, Cicero, Atticus, and Varro, collected, with extreme anxiety, the por- 
traits of celebrated men; and Varro published about 700 portra ts, which were 
chiefly copied from statues, busts, and engrave: stones, that then existed, with- 
out applying to any medals for that purpose. Ifat any period of the world the in- 
quiring mind could have hoped to discover any collection of this kind, it was 
when the cities of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabize, were discovered, which 
had lain buried under the ashes, and burning matter thrown up by the terrible 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which happened in the first year of the reign ofthe 
Emperor Titus, and the 79th of our era. These cities for many, many eges, had 
been lost to the world, and forgotten by men ; they were places blotted out of the 
book of life; they had been swept away from the records of existence, and all 
thet thay contained was covered upasinatomb. Vineyards flourished over these 
once animated cities, and the palaces of the rich and great were now become 

_ splendid and silent tombs, covered over with earth, and herbage, and fruits,— 
Above Herculaneum, the soil, or rather ashes, whose surface had been rendered 
by culture and time productive, wasin many places from 30 to 40 feet above the 
tops of the loftiest houses; and this dreadful catastrophe appears to have been so 
sudden that this vast mass of matter covered up all that had life, preserving, in 
numerous instances, houses, palaces, and decorations, without destruction. All 
was closed up and preserved in these tombs, once animated with songs of mirth, 
and the noise and tumult of life All the monuments and works of art at that 
period which they contained remained almost perfect: but what is most asto- 
Hishing, there has been found among the ruins medals, certainly struck since ifs 
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tiest:uction. In the next century that followed this awful event, openings were 
tnade to examine this ill-fated city, and such efforts were recorded by an inscrip- 
tion, in which many statues carried away from this city are described, and it is 
supposed that these medals struck posterior to its ruin, and found there, were lost 
by those who laboured at that time in excavating but the inscription erecte on 
this occasion does not record any thing discovered but statues, ani, therefore, we 
are leit inastate of uncertainty whether any collection of coins or medals was 
found. It appears, frou: the articles of brouze which were found scattered about 
the streets of Herculaneum and Pompeii, with the very few skeletons that have 
been discovered, that the miserable inhabitants of these cities ha:l time to save 
themselves, and convey away with tiem some of their most valuable eifects, the 
easiest toremove. In one of the chambers in Herculaneum, was found a chest 
empty, andinverted upon the floor. This chest appeared to have been construct- 
ed to hold silver, or other precious articles, and it being turned over causes one 
to suppose that the effects it contained were emptied in great part by the owner, 
before he fled away for ever from his habitation, Tie labourers employed in the 
ruins of Stabiee, disinterred three bodies, one of which was a child, and it had round 
its neck a necklace composed of beads of gold; the other was that of a lady that 
was leading the child by thehand ; on her arms were bracelets of gold, aud ear- 
rings of tle same metal in her ears, of very considerable value, which causes one to 
suppose that she wasa woman of rauk; tie third appeared to be aslave, there 
Jay near to her a wood casket, that as soon as it came in coutact with the air was 
reduced to powder. This casket contained vases, or small silver cups, with their 
saucers of a beautiful and elegant form, and most exquisitely chased and embossed. 
These poor unfortunates were surprised in their flight by the darkuess, c'nders and 
ashes that fell around tiem, and stepped them in their endeavours to escape while 
attempting to carry away these little valuabie baubles that were found with them. 
It was the same with aman found in Herculaneum, whose skelelon was lying upon 
the landiag of a stair-case which he was descending to escape the death that on all 
sides surrounded him. He held in his hand a purse of leather, easy to know from 
the impression it had made where it lay ina sort of cement, composed of water and 
ashes that surrounded it, and which centained the medals with which it was 
filled, These medals 1 shall mention in a future paper. 

But one of the most valuable monuments of this sort, was discovered in 1739 
at Herculaneum; it was a medallion of Nero in silver, weighing one ounce; its 
workmanship, although fiae, is not equal to a gold medallion, weighing a quarter 
of aa ounc?, struck in Sicily, with the head of Augustus on one side, and Diana 
oa the other. This priace on this medal, carries the title of Emperor for the 
fifteenth time; it was discovered in 1759, in a chamber of a house in Pompeii, 
with twelve other medals in gold. Although the medals in gold and silver, 
that have been discovered, are not numerous, yet there has been dug up a consi- 
derable quantity of medals in bronze, which accounts in some measure for the 
many medals aud coins in bronze which we now possess. But what is very 
remarkable, there has not been fouad among them a single Greek medal, although 
it is certain that many had been struck at Herculaneum at a very early period ; 
as there still exists one in broaze with the inscription in the earliest or Pelas- 
gic Greek letters. One very remarkable thing about this medal, is, that on 
the face of it is the head of Hercules, and on the reverse a man on horseback, 
very much like those on the Aunick meJals. But nothing is more astonishing, 
that although they were struck in this city, not one should be found among the 
ruins, which proves that at the time of its destruction, they were extreme- 
ly rare, or that they did not longer exist there; and it is the same With 
respect to the painted vases, that are so often disinterred in the tombs of 
Campania ; and yet, nevertheless, not a single fragment has been found either in 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, or Stabize. This shows, that at the epoch when Vesuvius 
spread desolation through Campania, it was not in the cities of this province 
that the painted vases were ia use, any more than the Greek money ; which not 
being in circulation, was become very rare; but in the tombs, where more 
anciently they had buried vases and medals of this sort, they are constantly 
found. It also proves, that there was more difficulty in making collections of 
Greek medals among the Ancients than the Moderns, I shall as I proceed, 
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endeavour to give some reasons for this singularity. In the msatwhile I would 
remark, that the consular medals are the most ancient of all that have been 
found in these three cities in our days. Twenty-five of these consular medals in 
silver, were taken out in 1739; all the others are of the times of the emperors, 
and those that were the most abundant, were Nero and Vespasian, The Abbe 
Winckeimann states, that there was not found either in Herculaneum or Pompeii, 
a single skeleton; and, therefore, he supposes that the inhabitants of these cities 
had time to escape. But this supposition has been found erroneous, as in 1756, 
independent of the one mentioned before, there were more than twelve others 
found in Herculaneum, which were soon reduced to dust when they became 
exposed to the air. In one of the small chambers in Pompeii, a female was 
found beside a small reund bath, one of her arms rested on a large vase by side 
of which she was sitting ; her attitude indicated the deepest abandonment to her 
fate: all the bones of this skeleton were in their places, and of the purest 
whiteness. In the prisons of Pompeii were found the skeletons of prisoners, the 
chains were corroded and mouldering away among the bones of men, once incar- 
cerated there; which proves there was not time to open the doors, or that they 
were forgotten in the dreadful confusion that took place. Those that did not 
instantly fly, were overwhelmed, and the articles abandoned and left scattered 
about the street, shew that they carried away but very few moveables; and 
those that were carried away were those easy to remove. ‘Thus have these once 
populous and splendid cities remained buried for eo many centuries, with almost 
all that they contained. Herculaneum and Pompeii were nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake, that preceded by sixteen years only that vast and general destruction 
that buried them to all appearance for ever; so that the houses and the greatest 
part of the paintings discovered there, were done during this period, because 
Petronius, and Pliny who perished near to Stabiee during the time of the eruption, 
assure us that there did not exist any of the paintings of a former period, and 
that the art appears to have been neglected and almost lost at that time. But it 
was not the case with respect to sculpture, siuce the head of Seneca in bronze, 
and the statues of Nero, of Vespasian and Titus, and that of the son of Cor nelius 
#albus, which were executed about this period, prove that sculpture was much 
more studied than painting. Near the market-place in Herculaneum stood a vast 
mansion end garden, in which was a large piece of water. In this house, which 
zppears to have beena lak library, were found two thousand volumes— one thou- 
sand of them were removed to the Museum Portici. In considering the difficulty of 
procuring woiks, before the discovery of printing, this library must have been 
of immense value, In the gardens were found a great many statues and busts, 
in marble, ef excellent workmanship, and which are preserved in the anti-chambers 
of the Palace Portici— one of them is a beautiful head of Archimedes; and the 
exquisite pavement of yellow African marble, that decorates the second chamber 
of the museum, was taken from one of the chambers of Her culaneum, where it had 
lain buried at a great depth under the ashes of Vesuvius, Among ‘the statues in 
ma:ble dug out of Herculaneum, there is a small one of Diana, whose hair was 
gilt, and ihe rebe bordered with a broad purple band of embroidery, This 
marks it to be of a very ancient Greek style of sculpture. Also a figure of 
Minerva, larger than nature, in the attitude of battle, is very fine. The goddess 
holds her veg@'s upon her arm, which she extends forward as though to protect 
herself.’ These two statues are executed in that style of sculpture, anterior to 
the time of Phidias an! Polycletus; but these cannot be compared with the 
aut.quity of a head in bronze found there—the hair of which is in rings, formed 
of threads of bronze, foled as it were one over the other, in the way employed 
in the antique statues of Proserpine, whose head is so often repeated on the 
medats of Syracuse. There is no doubt but that these figures were considered 
rare antiques, ata very early period of tme, and executed about the period of 
the first Olympiad. Of all the great works of sculpture, in bronze, that have 
eached our time, without deubt this head is the most anc’eut; which, if it had 
not been preserv ed in the earth for so many ages, by the destr uction of this city, 
would perliaps have been lest, as well as that of a young Hercules, and many 
other fine heads in bronze ; but especially that beautiful statue of the bearded 
Bacelius, to which the name of Plato has been given, is regarded as infinitely 
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superior to any thing known in bronze. Thereis no doubt but this statue was the 
work of one of the greatest masters who lived in the best times of the arts in Greece. 
And although some of the finest remains of antiquity have been found under 
the mass of burning matter, which had to all appearance closed up Herculaneum 
for ever, consisting of statues, which must have been collected with great care, 
by the men of science in those days, so long gone by. Yet it is surprising 
that no collection of medais has been found; for those that have been disocvered, 
appear to have belonge:l to individuals, and not to any public collection, although 
they are equally as interesting to the scholar, the man of science and the anti- 

. quarian, as statues; inasmuch as medala are themselves records of the progress 
of pee arts, interesting to history, geography, and even the religion of 
mations, 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
BEnJ. Coon. 
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Mr. Eprror,—When you obliged me by the insertion of a few remarks on 
phrenology, in your number for March, I had no expectation of their producing 
any sensible effect on the followers of that doctrine. Wrapped up in solemn gra- 
vity, phrenologists seem insensible to the shafts of ridicule; and if their assertions 
be opposed by argument, such opposition is met with accusations of igno- 
rance, and even of knavery ; (vide Spurzheim, 1815) and then passed sub silentio, 
Some of these worthies now appear willing to lay claim to the privilege of regu- 
lating men’s belief in matters of philosophy, with a degmatism as absolute, and 
authority as universal, as ever were exercised by the popes in affairs of religion. 

My former communication seenis to have arrested the apathy,” (vide No. 7. 
p. 241, for this strange expression) of the literary republican, who has favoured 
my bagatelle with his notice, and whose apathy may perhaps be rendered a little 
more apathetic by another application of the “grey goose quill.” Your cor- 
respondent’s profoundly common-place, and very characteristic preface, I shall 
leave without farther notice, feeling no inclination, however useful the discipline 
might be, to act either as bis rhetorical or grammatical censor. When 1 read that 
my opponent hail “a great dislike to reply to anonymous,” &c, &c. (vide p. 244) 
I turned at once to the end of his paper, little expecting, after somuch blowing 
of trumpets, that kis name would be withheld; as, from his evident self-satisfac- 
tion, there could be no fear of any “ assumption of modesty” to deter him from 
what he is pleased to call an “honest avowal.” Probably he may have to con- 
gratulate himself on having been “averse to giving his name.” The grand dis- 
covery which, with the help of Johnson’s dictionary, he fancies he has made about | 
the consequences of reasoning, being at an early period of science, substituted 
for observation, I abandon to him, with my full consent, to make the most of it; 
merely now submitting to his learned consideration, a few comments upon what he 
has already made of it. These comments may serve to shew that either he has 
been guilty of wilful misrepresentation, or has exhibited himself marvellous!y 
ignorant of the subject of his criticism. I will take his own words, (vide p. 244) 

..” He there states, “this writer observes that at a very early perio), the most fan- 
tastic conceptions invajed the domain of facts,’ and this as a consequence of 
philosophers having substituted reasoning for observation. Now,” continues this 
phrenologist, “ if Johnson is a creditable autiority, then to reason is to draw con- 
clusions justly from given premises; hence we (the phrenologist) contend that 
reasoning or drawing just conclusions (for drawing conclusions jusily ) from given 
premises, could never have caused the domain of facts to be invaded,” &c. &e, 
aud he concludes with his grand discovery, that I ought to have said “ false rea- 
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soning ;’” which I deny, the “ faise reasoning” being his property, not mtie’ 
Although this unfo: ‘tunate writer may have Johnson’s dictionary at his side, yet 
even wit! 1 such “crecitable authority” against him, (for the case isso) he will 
upon more mature Sueno searcely venture to deny that the ancients might 
have drawn conclusions justly from an incomplete number of facts; their pre- 
mises, however, viz. the facts, being insufjicient, the results at which they arrived 
might, a and probably would, also be imperfect. But, notwithstanding this, the 
reasoning, by means of which they did arrive at imperfect resulis from imperfect 
premises, might be correct. 

I shall next notice discovery the second, wh'ch the phrenologist has made in the 
errors of my former paper, the discovery relating to memory. Befcre this phre- 
nologist composed his profound article, I was very well aware that Mackenzie, in 
his “ Illustrations of Phrenolegy,”’ 1820, had stated that each faculty perceives, 
conceives, imagines, and remembers, in a manner peculiar to itseif, At one part 
of page 245, No. 7, the phrenologist seems inclined to intimate that the duration of 
impressions is ow ing to the acuteness of our senses, and then, lower down on the 
same page, that it is owing to the susceptibility of the facultic s to receive the im- 
pressions. Il will, however, examine one or two of the intellectual faculties 
which, according to phrenology, MEMOEY. is more especially concerued. Some of 
these faculties, all of which phrenology says are tinate, bear the names of arts 
and sciences of human in vention. as music, language, &c. while others are la- 
belled with terms appropriated to qualities or ideas, as time, number, order, size, 
weight, &c. &c. and several of them cannot be distinguishe -d from each other by 
any real difference in their functions, but merely by their distinct applica liens to 
different objeets, while performing the same functions. 

When we remember the words of a language, and the parts of a numerical 
series, the same faculty performs the same fuactions, but only in relation to 
different objects: in the one case, it is employed about the relation among the 
words and ideas of sentences; in the other case, it is employed about the rela- — 
tion among qualities and numbers; and it is the same faculty which enables us to 
do so, in either case, in a certain order. Surely it might have been expected that 
even a phrenologist would not have ventured to attribute to the idea of the size 
(or the distance between the extremities) of one body, an origin different from 
that of the ivea of the distance between the extremities of tivo separate bodies; 
ane yet that such is the case may be seen by examining the descriptions of the 

rgans, &c. of “locality” andsize.” A protuberance in the middle of the fore- 
head (the “ locality” of Sparzheim, and the organ of “space” of Gall) produces 
* local memory” — Ye a propens'ty to travel” —“ judges of symmetry”—“ makes 
the landscape eign “ gives notions of perspective”’—measures space and 
distance,” &e. &e. “ Locality, therefore, will do admirably well to measure the 
distance between the ends of separate bodies; ; but it having also a great many 
other things to do, these profeund persons, the phrenologists, have been unwilling, 
in their great mercy, to burthen the said “locality” too muca; and in conse- 
quence of such, their great mercy, they have assigned to another organ, “ size,” 
the task of measuring the distance between the ends of the same body. 

To preceel: the next thing fer consiveration is, “ the boundaries of the dis- 
tinct organs.” Tiss unfortunate says, page 245, « phrenologists have not ven- 
tured to describe the boundaries of each organ ;” and he thus hopes to evade a 
difficulty which he knows to be insurmountable. Bat his assertion 's directly and 
flatly contradicted by the maps and busts of the human head, published by au- 
thority of the great phrenologist himself, Spurzheim; for in these maps and busts 
the boundaries of each organ are carefully delineated. If phrenologists cannot 
find out, or rather make, in the structure of the brain, boundaries fer each organ, 
corresponding mith those so carefully delineated on the exterior of the head, it 
only atfords an additional instance of the gross deception practised by them in sup- 
port of their juggling science. Between one of these supposed organs of the brain 
and another there isno apparent difference of organization—no actual, no visible 
separation of parts. We may certainly suppose that there exists-an invisible sepa- 

ration between them, but there is a strong presumption founded, as well on reason 
as on observation, against such a suppesition. “ The evidence of our senses, 
which assures us (as far as such evidence can assure us) that the brain really does 
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not consist of a number of these separate organs, is direct, and cannot, therefore, 
be overturned by any indirect inference from other observations.” As, however, 
this writer evidently felt some doubts about the value of his assertion, he tries 
hard to get out of the scrape inanother way ; and what that way is I shall now 
shew. Because he cannot prove (as he reluctantly confesses) that his organs are 
distinct and separate ones, although each is the residence of a distinct and separate 
faculty, or vita propria, he resorts to this comfortable logic. At page 245, he 
states it to be impossible to ascertain, by means of our senses, where two of these 
organs, possessing different functions, join. But, of course, this is but a trifle to the 
phrenologist, seeing that there are uwumerous other impossible things in this world, 
and one of these he then brings forward to shelter his own. Hoe says, “ thespinal 
chord is a part of marked distinctions as to its functions,” but “no one will be 
hardy enough to say, that he can point out where the anterior fibres of motion join 
the posterier fibres of sensction in this structure.’ So that if this phrenologist 
be asked to point out the difference between an organ productive of “ benevo- 
lence,” and an organ productive of “murder,” he objects to an inquirer so 
troublesome, and says, do you first tell me the difference between a “ fibre of 
motion,” and a “ fibre of sensation,’ and then, but not till then, &e. &c. thus 
sapiently removing from his own shoulders the “ onus probandi,’ and no doubt 
very thankful at being so casily ireed from it. Ose who writes about the “ ner- 
vous system” ought to have known that his parallel between his organs and the 
“spinal chord,” isonly one of words ; but I cannot pause over this part of my sub- 
ject any longer, something much better being before me. Dissatisfied with the 
help which he has derive from the spine, he turns for more assistance to the eye; 
and here he has made a discovery which ought to immortalize his name, were it 
but known. To do justice to him, I must again usc his own words, and thoy 
ought to be printed not only in capitals, but even in letters of gold :—“ the retina 
possesses different and distinct perceptions,” and moreover, “ some provision in 
the structure itself to produce these effects.’ This is at page 246. Hitherto 
men have taught, as it now appears erroneously, that all perceptions have their 
seat in the brain, but never in the nerves. Mais nous avons changes tout cela, 
for this great master boldly declares that the “retina possesses different and dis- 
tinct perceptions,” and even some provision in its structure to produce these 
effects, viz. “ the perceptions.” A necessary consequence of this invaluable dis- 
covery is, that a person ought to have perceptions of different objects as clear and 
distinct without brains as with them. That such may be the case with “this 
phrenologist,” I can very readily believe ; indeed, that his modicum of brains is 
very smail, he has given good proof, however much his own faculty of self-love 
my have led him to think otherwise. It must be remembered, that the above dis - 
covery was made in order to afford some support to the opinions of a phrenologist. 
What can be the state of a cause requiring such support? 

Next comes a learned account of the kidney, inserted in place of argument ; 
and then the writer’s regret that he cannot go on with the other objections to 
phrenology ; for he remarks, that if he did, his arguments would not be read, in 
which opinion I am inclined to think no one will differ from him. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, his regret, he does “ go on” with one more “ objection,” as it affords 
him another opportunity to misrepresent wilfully his opponent’s words. What I 
stated was this :*—“ The desire of self-preservation, variously modified or compli- 
cated, becomes, at one time self-love, at another, the desire of domination.” But 
this was too plain and simple to answer the purposes of this phrenologist ; and 
what, therefore, does he make of it?) At page 247 he says, “ we (the phrenolo- 

_ gist) should suppose that if selfpreservation oriyinated the desire of domination, 
then all animals possessing the former m an eminent degree ought, as a natural 
consequence, to demonstrate the latter as an effect in a ratio to the former, its 
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* All possible eredit should be given to my opponent for not having discovered 
an inaccuracy in the above sentence. My former communication having been pre- 
pared in some little haste, may, perhaps, serve as an excuse for the error. The 
passage ought to have stood thus : —“ Self-love, variously modified or complicated, 
becomes, at one time, the desire of self-preservation, af another, the desire of 
domination, 
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-cause.’ No one but a phrenologist would have ventured upon a perversion of 
language so flagrant as this, as detection was inevitable. In the above precious 
sentence, his reasoning is in exact accordance with the doctrines of phrenologists, 
who consider human beings and animals as so many automata, or machines ; whilst, 
on the contrary, those whose minds are unshackled by theory, think that the actions 
of their fellow-creatures may be influeneed by circumstances. : 

Trecommend all who feel any interest about phrenology, to read the long sen- 
tence at page 247, in order that they may become acquainted with the truth and 
imparliatity with which a phrenologist can state the objections of his opponents, 
when unable to deny or controvert them, The conclusion also of this part of his 
“ paper” is “delectable.” He wishes to “invite discussion,” but fearful, I sup- 
pose, lest his invitation should be accepted, in the same breath he deprecates it, 
and begs for peace. 

As this writer refers, at page 248, to the “ extensive collection of facts and con- 
clusions contained in the works of Gall, Spurzheim, and others,” it will not be 
amiss'to exhibit some of these said facts, &c.; and, in the first place, here are some 
of the facts and conclasions of Gall. 

“Dy, Gall observed in animals which have a great propensity to elevated 
sitwations, as in the chamois and wild goat, a protuberance, which he identifies 
with the organ that in mankind produces pride and haughtiness. One variety of 
rats lives in canals, cellars, and the loner parts of houses, another dwells in hay- 
lofts. The difference of their organizations is very sensible. Now the place 
where both organs are situated, viz. the organ of self-love in man, and the instinct 
of physical height in animals, Dr. Gall thinks are in the same place of the head. 
He supports his opinion by the natural expressions by which the sentiment of pride 
is manifested ; that is, the mimickry of this faculty is allied with physical eleva- 
tion. From their earliest infancy, proud children are pleased with mounting upon 
chairs in order to be upon a level with aduli persons. Adults of little stature 
often do the same, id est, mount upon chairs, in order to gratify their self-love. 
Proud persons keep their bedies upright, their gait is haughty. In general, all 
expressions of pride and superiority are combined with some physical elevation. 
Kings and emperors sit upon elevated thrones; is it then surprising that the same 
organ presides over physical and moral elevations, if there be so many relations 
between them 2” . 

This quotation is from one of the works of Dr. Spurzheim : to comment upon it 
is almost an act of supererogation. However, the facis and the conclusions stand 
thus :— Because “proud children mount upon chairs,” and “ kings and emperors 
sit upon elevated thrones,” therefore they must have an organ in common with 
rats “ who live in hay-lofts.” It is tolerably clear that no common difficulty can 
. appal the stout hearts of the phrenologists ; and although Dr. Gall could swallow 

the above almost without exertion, yet (most wonderful!) this morsel was really 
too large for Dr. Spurzheim, and some of his disciples in this country ; and, con- 
sequently, they decline offering it to their gaping admirers, fearing, and not with- 
out reason, that its effects might be fatal. — 

“ Dr. Gall observed a distinct protuberance on the posterior part of the sculls 
of women, and in comparing the sculls in his collection, he found a similar eleva- 
tion in the sculls of chiidren, and on those of monkeys; consequently, tt was 
necessary to point out a faculty common to them all. During five years, he was 
eccasionally occupied with this consideration. He was in the habit of suggesting 
his difficulty relative to this protuberance to his auditors, and a clergyman who 

attended h’m observed, that monkeys have much attachment to their offspring. 
Gall examined this idea; in fine, he found that this protuberance, which is situated 
immediately above that of physical love, or amativeness, corresponds with the 
general protuberance of the occiput, and is the organ of philoprogenitiveness.” 

This passage belongs to Dr. Spurzheim, and is well deserving of a few remarks. 
Because monkeys, women, and children, have a protuberance on the posterior 
part of their sculls,” it was “ consequently necessary to point out a faculty com- 
mon to them all;” and this faculty, which is common to monkeys, women, and 
children, is the love of their offspring. So that this “‘learned Theban,” instead 
of erecting h's theory upon the fact, actually attempts to prove the very existence 
of the fact itself by the abstract probability of his theory. Moreover, he does 
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aot say that all adulé people possess the faculty of loving their offspring, but only 
the women. ‘Though, why the phrenologist should bestow this faculty of loving 
their offspring upon the male children (whichis done by implication) when it can 
be of no possible use, and why he should capriciously withdraw it from the male 
adult, no one, I suspect, but the phrenologist himself, can explain. 

Ji is said by Dr. Spurzheim, that the organ of “ constructiveness,” or of a 
propensity to build, is found in “ mechanicians,” “ architects,’ “ sculptors, 
“ painters,’ “ milliners,”’ “ lock-makers,” ‘ watch-makers,” “ cabinet-makers,” 
“¢ jomers,” ‘ turners,” and “ field-mice.” If the same protuberance be thus 
made a common measure for the most heteroclite qualities, it must cease, practi- 
cally, to be a criterion with regard to any. Suppose two persons, of the mest 
opposite characters in every respect, happen to have, however, a similar peculiarity 
in the shape of some particular part of the scull, still, provided only that one be 
a great mathematician, and the other a tasteful milliner, or one an excellent 
painter, and the other a good locksmith, the frenzied directly exclaim that they 
had onc protuberance in common, and that, therefore, their theory stands good. 
And it may be made to stand good even in worse cases than these, by merely 
adopting the very obvious artifice of loosening the meaning of a word; so that 
it may enable the phrenologists to make an organ serve a vast variety of purposes, 
and accommodate numerous very dissimilar qualities, To all indeed it must be 
evident, that we are by no means to suppose that each faculty of the phrenologists 
has one determinate office, and that we can always attribute to it, without any 
danger of mistake, the particular feelings and actions which are said to result 
from its operation. - Such, in fact, is the uncertainty with respect to the functions 
of these supposed faculties, that, in numerous instances, not only the same actions 
but even the same feelings may be ascribed to many of them indifferently. 
Murder, or the act of killing, may be attributed with the same degree of plausi- 
bility, to destructiveness, to combativeness, to a deficiency of benevolence, toa 
deficiency of cautiousness, and even to covetiveness or amativeness, “ Comba- 
tiveness,” says the phrenologist, “ gives courage;”’ and “ cautiousness gives fear ;”” 
therefore defect of cautiousness gives courage also. When a person shews him- 
self by his acts resolutely determined to gain any object, such acts may be said 
to arise either from the faculty which is thought to point especially to the object, 
as amativeness, or from the more comprehensive, and to phrenologists invaluable, 
faculty of firmness. It is difficult for those, devoid of all theory, to trace actions 
to their true sources in the mind;—to the phrenologist, with such a multiplicity of 
possible agents, it must be nearly impossible. Still, however, with this great 
advantage of ascribing actions first to one faculty, and, if the corresponding 
organ should not be in a fit state, then to another and another, and so on almost 
ad libitum, surely no one can be much snrprised, that the results of obeervations 
made by phrenologists, however unsatisfactory to a rational mind, should occa. 
sionally be successful in the degree which they, in the plenitude of their wisdom, 
may have deemed requisite. Nor need it excite wonder, that, employing as they 
do, their chief attention in comparing “ manifestations with developements,” phre- 
nologists should sometimes appear very fortunate in the discovery of “ corre- 
spondences between them;” so fortunate, indeed, as to rival even the common 
fortune-tellers themselves in the astonishment which they are able to excite in the 
minds of the superficial, . 
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OutuNnes or PracticaL Epucation; or a brief Statement of 
the Course of Elementary, Mathematical, Classical, and 
Philosophical Studies, pursued by his own Pupils, by James 
Butler. London, published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
and B. Hudson, Biriningham. 

Tuere is perhaps no province of human industry which is 
more commendable, or which requires more extensive accomplish- 
ments than the business of education. He who would excel as 
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an instructor of youth, must not only possess ample stores of ap-« 
propriate knowledge, but have such. an acquaintance with the 
various powers, dispositions, and susceptibilities of the human 
mind in general, and of his pupils in particular, as will enable hin 
by co-operating with nature, like a skilful pilot, to make every 
current and impulse of the mind subservient to his purpose. 
When we consider the short space of time usually allotted to aca- 
demical instruction, during which those moral and intellectual 
habits are to be acquired, which shall impart the peculiar bias and 
complexion of the mind through subsequent life, we entertain no 
low estimate of the talents requisite in a teacher; and in this 
respect are impressed with no common concern, when we daily 
witness the indifference of parents to the qualifications of the 
individuals to whom they entrust their children. Of the majority 
of common schools, how justly may it be said that their most va- 
Inable end is to keep the pupil “out of further mischief.” Such. is 
the disgust usaally acquired at school towards the pursuit of know- 
ledge, sta so easy is the transition from academical studies to the 


tumultuons pleasures and thrilling hilarities of youth, that Horace, 
even in his day obserred,— 


“Imberbis juvenis, tandem custede remoto, 

Gaudet equ’s, canibusque, et aprici gramine campi.” ‘ 
The writer of the work before us appears to proceed upon a deep 
conviction, that this is the radical evil of common education. He 
justly considers the co-operation of the pupil,—arising from the 
‘pre- oceupation of the powers of his mind, and of the various 
associations from which he derives pleasure, the only effectual 
means of inducing these mental habits, which, as they are depen- 
dent on the will of the individual, must necessarily follow the cur- 
rent of the predispositions and sympathies of the mind. He main- 
tains, that the success of the tutor depends entirely on the disposition 
for personal improvement, which he can inspire in the mind of the 
pupil. fis remarks on this subject are worthy of attention. 

On the influence which the personal qualities of the tutor will 
exert on the mind of the pupil, the author observes,— 

“In the attempt to influence his pupils to direct their attention unifermly to 
the great objects of personal improvement, itis incumbent on every tuter, to cul- 
tivate in his own mind the qualities that inspire affection and respect.— His 
character and behaviour will exert an influence upon them, either attractive or 
repellant, not only in reference to himself, but to the several objects of intel- 
lettual and moral improvement. He must, in order to do the greatest possible 
good to his pupils, be an example, and give in all his-conduct, a practical mant- 
festation of the results of that improvement which he wishes them to realize. 
Thus every word he cays will have all the efficacy that can be derived from the 


most powerful resources of personal inflmence; his opinions will beccme rules 
of action; and his wishes a sufficient motive for every degree of exertion.” 


In another place he further remarks,— 


“Tt is the duty and interest of every parent to make himself acquainted with 
the mind and ptinciples of the person under whose care he places his children ; 
to exam‘ne the methods cf inte!lectual and moral discipline ; and to inspire in the 
minds of his children the respect which he considers justly due. It is also incum- 
bent on every teacher to merit the highest degree of confidence; te maintain, 
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as fay as pcssible, that mutual esteem, which no youth can observe, without @ 
corresponding impression of esteem towards his tutor. In the treatment of his 
own pupils, the author of this work wishes to divest them of all the vulgar 
and unpleasing associations too frequently attached to the mere name of a school. 
master; to inspire their confidence in his sincere wishes to promote their per- 
manent welfare; to make them feel themselves under the superintendence of a 
friend ; and to obtain, by a mild and judicious discipline, the respect and obedi- 
ence, which severity very frequently fails to acquire.” 


We have often been powerfully reminded of the analogy 
between medical empiricism and various all-comprehensive systems 
of popular instruction. ‘The empiric knowing that in all diseases 
there are certain necessary conditions, adapts his nostrum to these 
sweeping characteristics; while the skilful physician, descending 
into a careful and minute analysis of the particular case, assigns 
the disease to its respective class, and marks with discrimination 
those characteristic differences which demand a peculiar mode of 
treatment. It is thus, in the business of education, that the tutor 
discarding general systems, further than their precise point of ap- 
plication, labours to acquaint himself with the various dispositions 
and peculiarities of each individual mind, so as to apply to every 
pupil a specific and appropriate discipline. 


“ Every mode of treatment a says) should beadapted tothe pupils asindividuals. 
To suppose that uniformity of plan will best secure the greatest sum of advantage 
to each, is to overlook some of the most striking facts in the operation of the prin- 
ciples of the human mind. Diversity of disposition, of habit, of susceptibility, 
aud of previous education, render it impossible for any man to assert that one 
method, however judicious it may be, in some cases, is adapted to every pupil. 
The influences which operate powerfully upon one, may have a contrary effect 
upon another: a multitude of circumstances, over which we have no control, 
will always medify the effect of general laws. We do not deny that there are 
some general feelings which may be made prominent in the system: —emulation, for 
example, may be itispired as a feeling which will operate, more or less, on every 
mind ;— but m the more private treatment, in legislation for circumstances which 
come under netice in the business of every day, tiiere must be a deviation from 
the uniformity of general law, toa moJe of treatment suited to the individual. 

“ There should be gencral laws, we mean laws that should operate upon all, 
bat they should be founded on principles and facts of the human mind which are 
common to all. 

“ Uniformity in methods of punishment, we consider objectionable on the same 
ground, that diversity of character modifies the effect. There are degrees of 
hardihood in delinquezcy which require a corresponding modification of treat. 
ment; not only as to the degree of punis!ment, but as to the nature of the punish- 
ment itself. Peculiar susceptibilities call for peculiar discipline: expostulation 
answers in one case; affectionate counscl and private appeals succeed in another : 
while in a third, a more desperate remedy is required, correspondent to the vio- 
lence of the disorder. In every case, as far as it is consistent with the general 
good, there should, we imagine, be an accommodation of treatment to the peculiar 
constitution of the mind of the pupil.” 


The progress of mental improvement is thus determined by our 
author,— 


“ We are accustomed to judge of the progress of education in our pepils, by 
ucticiug the various indications of the nature of their mental operations. When 
weobserve that they advance in the precision and accuracy with which they 
express their ideas;—in the correctness with which they reason ;— in the good 
sense of the questions which they ask;—in the number of observations they 
make on facts and circumefances,—and in the quality of the idcas they remem- 
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ber, we conclude that a progression in mental improvement is realized. But indi- 
cations like these, are not so palpable to common observation, as large stores, 
dealt gratuitously from the memory; there laid up, iudeed, by necessity, at the 
expense of every other power of the mind. The tutor who will take the former 
rule of judgment, and aim only at such results, must risk his reputation and inte- 
rest with many individuals :—it is, howevcr, confidently to be expected that the 
pregress of intelligence will finally award him an approval and support, corre- 
spondent to the meritoriousness of his exertions. arly distinction may gratify ; 
but when it is obtained by forced and artificial qualifications, it is never to be 
considered as the promise of future eminence ; it may rather interrupt the attain- 
ment of those qualities, which give to character its sterling value and weight in 
society.” 

Upon the whole, this work consists of a brief statement of general 
principles, and a detail of practical methods of intellectual educa-. 
tion. We regret that our limits will not allow us to give more 
than a few extracts: we, therefore, refer the reader to the work 
itself. The various authorities which the author has consulted, his 
judicious adoption of whatever coincides with his own views, and 
the truly original yet correct notions he has advanced, justly entitle 
this treatise to rank among the first works on education. In his 
disquisitions he is speculative without error, practical without 
empiricism, novel without paradox. In a word, we shall feel 
rreatly surprised if this interesting work fail to exalt the writer, in 
& ed Voge sad st) 
the public estimation, both with respect to his professional qualifica- 
tions, his metaphysical acumen, and his philosophical research. 
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Tue “Birmingham Independent”’ of Tuesday, June 3d, has 
honoured us with various abusive epithets which we shall not 
stain our pages by repeating. It seems the article inserted in our 
number for April on the Birmingham Improvement Bill has 
excited the Editor’s ire. We stated that a considerable portion of 
the meeting were “ under the excitement of ¢nflammatory hand- 
bills.’ The “ Birmingham Independent” thinks that we should 
have substituted ratéonul for inflammatory hand-bills. Let our 
readers judge from the following extract from one :—“ Rate-payers — 
unless you do your duty to yourselves on this occasion, you will be 
loaded like beasts of burden, and trampled on like slaves.” 

If there be among the readers of the Independent a man, wo- 
man, or child above the rank of an idecot, and such a one will 
say that this is a rational sentence, we will admit ourselves the 
venal scribe this Independent charges us to be. Conceiving, 
however, that it was a direct appeal to the passions of the un- 
thinking, calenlated to produce no other fecling than that of ill- 
will and prejudice against the Commissioners, we designated it as 
inflammatory, and shall continue to do so, notwithstanding the 
abuse which has been heaped upon us. 
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The article we wrote is a concise, but, as‘far as it goes, a strictly 
impartial account of the meeting, and we can tell the Editor of the 
Independert that we care as little for pleasing the Commissioners as 
he does, and would as fearlessly support and maintain the just 
rights of our fellow-parishioners, though we will not, like this 
Editor, descend to abuse and vilify all who happen to differ from 
us in judgment. The fact is, the Independent Vditor and Publisher 
of the “ Birmingham Independent’’ wanted, as every good shop- 
keeper would, to have the market-house opposite his own door, 
and because this saptent whim could not be gratified, he, like a 
spoil’d child, stamps his feet at the Commissioners, abuses every one 
that comes in his way, and, amongst others, vents his rage upon us, 
because we call his s¢ufinflammatory.—Poor wretch !!! / 
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THE DRAMA. 


“ Now we'll mark the play.” 


TEASING MADE EASY. 


A NEW comedy and tragedy, together with one or two melo- 
dramas, have been brought out since our last. The first, Teasing 
Made Hasy, is a lively, and we may truly add, a sterling comedy, 
although not sufficiently novel in its plot to induce us to say 
more of it than that it ranks among the best of those produced 
within the last two or three years. It was acted here for the pur- 
pose of enabling Mr. Wilkinson to give us the ne plus ultre of his 
abilities in the character of Peter Pastoral in search of “ nature as 
she is.’ We think this the best part he played during his sojourn 
with us, though it is by no means his chef d’@uvre ; and we chiefly 
attribute his want of success in drawing full houses to his having 
unadvisedly undertaken those characters which Liston has been .ac- 
customed to play here, and in which any other actor is sure to fail. 
Wilkinson’s for/e lies altogether in low comedy: his butfoons are 
complete failures. In Robin Roughhead, (Fortune’s Frolic) 
and the whole race of cunning rustics, he is inimitable; but when 
he attempts such a part as Billy Laekaday (Sweethearts and 
Wives) he is out of his element, for there is nothing of simplicity 
in any thing he does: he cannot perform any thing out of nature. 
‘In speaking of the acting of this comedy we may add, that it enabled 
us to judge of the strength of our company in this department, in 
doing which we pronounce it much more effective than for tragedy. 
We know of but two actors (Barton and Stuart) and one 
actress (Miss Huddart) that are at all adapted for the latter.— 
We would advise Mr. Brunton not to attempt tragedy ; a good 
comedian and a good tragedian never did nor never will exist to- 
‘gether in one person: he has long held a respectable rank in gen- 
teel comedy We have already, notwithstanding the short space 
of time that has elapsed since our theatre opened, had ample evi- 
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dence that he is still in full vigour, and if kept to his proper line of 
business cannot fail to please. His Glowworm (Teasing Made 
Easy) was full of good point; it had all the buoyancy. of vivacity 
without its vulgarity. The other male performers that formed the 
dramatis persone of this play can scarcely be commented on indivi- 
dually; the secondary characters of a comedy, as in the present 
instance, generally require nothing more than to be dressed well, 
and played with spirit. Of the ladies, Miss Jervis, as Miss 
Manley, had to sustain the most prominent part. There are 
some defects in her acting, yet she possesses greater versatility 
of talent than any other actress on our stage, being capable of 
performing every line of business respectably, but in low comedy 
she is exceedingly clever: she also sings prettily, and with taste ; 
her voice, however, is not powerful, scarcely being able to reach 
A. leger line. She threw unusual spirit into this part, which 
ereatly contributed to the success of the evening’s amusement. 

Miss Middleton was genteel and modest in Julia, and Mrs. 

Southey was particularly humourous and noisy in Mrs. Teaser. 

We cannot say all we could wish upon the others, so rather than 
not give them their full desert we will leave them alone. 


THE SERF. 


This tragedy has also been produced at our theatre ; its compo- 
sition displays no ordinary power, but then the misfortune is, we 
cannot call itour own, for it istranslated from the German. ‘There 
is a want of incident in the plot, and the conclusion is unsatisfac- 
tory; and with the exception of one character, Ossip, there is 
little scope for strong and deep emotion. ‘The part of Vladimir is 
far from successful: he wants the bold and decisive villainy that 
his actions entitle him to, which in some sort atones for the un- 
natural compound of qualities which make up his unaccountable 
character. 

The plot of this play has been given in most of the newspapers, 
and though it exhibits many defects, shews decided marks of genius. 
The scene in which Vladimir taunts his brother fs¢dor with being 
his slave, is wrought up with great power, and gave scope to Mr. 
Barton and Mr. Brunton for some vigorous acting, though we can- 
not say much for the conception either of these gentlemen evinced 
of their characters. With regard to the former, he seemed at a loss 
throughout, and the latter was totally out of his me. Stuart went 
through the part of Oss¢p with great diseretion, and was the only 
attraction in the whole play. Olga gave Miss Huddart but little 
to do, and that little she did well. 


MR. WILKINSON'S BENEPIT. 


We patronized this gentleman’s benofit, and were sorry to see so 
poor an audience. Mr. Wilkinson, however, mistook the feelings . 
of the town if he supposed “ Trotting along the road, mounted on 
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a real ass,’ would produce a bumper. The Brums are not quite 
so destitute of taste as this comes to, and the lesson Oxberry had 
some years ago, when he exhibited the same foolish appearance, 
ought not to have been entirely thrown away. 'I'hese follies are 
suificient to drive away the respectable part of an audience, 
without being attractive enough to draw favour from the gods. 

Five acts of tragedies and comedies were produced, and we shall 
mention them in the order they were enacted, 


HAMLET, ACT THE THIRD. 


This was very poorly done. The actors were badly dressed, 
not being disposed, we presume, to trouble themselves with much 
preparation for a single act. Mr. Barton’s Hamlet was not by 
any means equal to his Macbeth. In the scene with the 
Queen, his mother, his voice was rough and cracked—his gesticu- 
lation violent, and the expression which he at times threw into his 
countenance bordered on grimace. These faults chiefly arise, as 
it seems to us, from physical disability ; and though undoubtedly 
aman of talent, we question if he has the requisites for a great 
actor. ‘he Queen was not suited to Miss Jervis, and we were 
sorry to see her placed in such a character. Her laughing eye 
too plainly told that tragedy is not her forde. 

LORD OF THE MANOR, ACT THE THIRD. 


We cannot say much for this either. Mr. Brunton’s Young 
Contrast was a contrast too old by many a day; and when the 
finicking fop that should be is represented by a square-built staid 
gentleman, of we don’t know how old; and the “thumping” Mrs. 
Moll Flaggon by a gentleman ever so “tiny,” it may be very 
clever, but it isnot in keeping. The “ tiny ” Mrs. Flaggon may 
pull about the “thumping ”’ Mr. Contrast; but one wonders how 
the plague she contrives to do it. The fact is, Mr. Brunton does 
not make a gentleman fop—he has neither the figure nor the 
voice of a “chamberer.’’ Besides which we have seen our 
favourite Montague play this part, and he plays it admirably: in 
his hands Young Contrast becomes the ne plus ultra of coxcombs, 
the prince of fops, and the emperor of foolery. We recollect 
that our friend Dobbs was the Moll Flag gon—and a capital rosy- 
faced, grinning, laughing drunken beast he made of her. ‘The 
Moll Flaggon of Mr. Wilkinson was the most sober, steady old 
woman we ever saw, and about as much like the Moll Flaggon of 
the piece as Dennis Brulgruddery is to Hamlet, or the drunken 
gipsey we have just seen fighting in the New Inkleys is to the 
accomplished Miss H The best Moll Flaggon we ever saw 
was Mr. Bannister’s, and we shall not soon forget the air with 
which she asks the justice for a chaste salute, or her— 


“ Here’s treatment for one of the fair sex.” 


Miss Jervis’s Peggy was capital. Henry’s Trumore was respecta- 
ESY p ete 
ble: this gentleman seems all flutter and agitation when he speaks, 
25 
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but let the music play, and he is in perfect self-possession. He is 
evidently new to the stage, and his appearance is so prepossessing 
that we incline to think he may make a good actor: his articula- 
tion is, however, very indistinct, and his voice in some parts of his 
singing rough and unpleasant. 


THE DRAMATIST, ACT THE FOURTH. 


This will do, Mr. Brunton. Your Vapid was capital, and this 
is saying a great deal after having seen your friend Hlliston play 
the character. Gardner threw*the proper degree of stupidity 
into his Peter. Mr. Wilton, as Lord Scratch, was well dressed, 
and the rest managed to “ come up to the scratch”’ too. 


OTHELLO, ACT THE THIRD. 


We never saw this scene better acted since we last saw Mr. 
Kean play the Moor, and we have seen some that are called 
“ stars ’’ since that time. We don’t know who to praise most— 
Mr. Barton’s Othello, Mr. Stuart’s Jago, or Miss Huddart’s Desde- 
mona. Miss Huddart really looked bewitching,— 


“Though I did hear a quizzer 
Quite longing to hiss her; 
While 1 long’d to kiss her, 
~-A pleasanter lot.” 


Mr. Stuart’s personation of Iago is a “palpable hit,’’ and will 
take some time or other, or we are no conjurors. Mr. Barton’s 
Othello was exceedingly clever, ‘There was, however, a new 
feature there,— 


The Moor was black, 
But his Nose was white, 


We are, however, not unfriendly to new things. We like new 
potatoes—new milk—new plays, and new readings—but they 
should be new. We suspect that Mr. Barton has been copying 
from some of our Bilston friends; we were at the Level lronworks 
uw while ago, and we saw just such another face. This is, how- 
ever, : 


“ Holding the mirror up to nature,” 


and is deserving the best thanks of the public. Nevertheless, we 
hope to see Othello enacted very soon with Othello’s face pro- 
perly blacked, and fago’s breeches cleaned with “ Smith’s Scour- 
ing Drops.’”’ Tnven our friend Cass7o’s (Mr. Selby’s) brains seemed 
to have thriven since we saw him last, and Miss Honey was especial 
good as kmilia. 

Other good things were played this ev ening, some of which we 
missed, although we waited patiently until near twelve o'clock. 
These ‘ete hours neither suit our health er our business, and should 
he avoided by the Manager as much as possible. 
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